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PAUSANIAS. 

BOOK VII.— ACHAIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

N OW tlie country between Elis and Sicyonia wbicli 
borders on the Corinthian Gulf is called in our day 
Achaia from its inhabitants, but in ancient times was called 
-^gialus and its inhabitants ^gialians, according to the 
tradition of the Sicyonians from JEgialeus, who was king 
of what is now Sicyonia, others say from the position of the 
country which is mostly on the sea-shore.^ After the death 
of Hellen his sons chased their brother Xuthus out of Thes- 
saly, accusing him of having privately helped himself to 
their father’s money. And he fled to Athens, and was 
thought worthy to marry the daughter of Erechtheus, and 
he had by her two sons Achaeus and Ion. After the death 
of Erechtheus he was chosen to decide which of his sons 
should be king, and, because he decided in favour of Cecrops 
the eldest, the other sons of Erechtheus drove him out of 
the country : and he went to JEgialus and there lived and 
died. And of his sons Achseus took an army from JEgialus 
and Athens and returned to Thessaly, and took possession 
of the throne of his ancestors, and Ion, while gathering to- 
gether an army against the ^gialians and their king 
Selinus, received messengers from Selinus offering him his 
only child Helice in marriage, and adopting him as his son 
and heir. And Ion was very well contented with this, and 
after the death of Selinus reigned over the JElgialians, and 
built Helice which he called after the name of his wife, and 

^ jEgialus {alyia\6s) is Greek for sea-shore. In this last view com- 
pare the names Fomerania, Glamorganshire. 

II. B 
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called the inhabitants of ^gialns lonians after Him. THia 
was not a change of name but an addition, for they were 
called the Ionian JEgialians. And tho old name ^gialns 
long prevailed as the name of tho country. And so Homer 
in his catalogue of tho forces of Agamemnon was pleased 
to call the country hy its old name, 

Throughout iFgialns and spacious Ilolice.” ^ 

And at that period of the reign of Ion when the Bleusi- 
nians were at war with the Athenians, and tho Athenians 
invited Ion to be Commander in Chief, death soized him in 
Attica, and ho was buried at Potamos, a village in Attica. 
And his descendants reigned after him till they and their 
people were dispossessed by the Aclitnans, who in their turn 
were driven out by the Dorians from Lacethniuon and Ai'gos. 
The mutual feuds between the lonians atid Achcoans I shall 
relate when I have first given the reason why, before the 
return of the Dorians, the inhabitants of Laccdoomon and 
Argos only of all the Pcloponneso wore called Achmans. 
Archandor and Architoles, the sons of Achoeus, came to 
Argos from Phthiotis and became the sons in law of Danatis, 
Architeles marrying Automate, and Archandor Scoea. And 
that they wore sojourners in Argos is shown very clearly 
by tho name Moianastes {stmnger) wliieh Archandor gave 
liis son. And it was when tho sons of Achams got power-* 
ful in Argos and Laceda3m.on that the name Aoheoan got 
attached to tho whole population. Thoir general name was 
Achamus, though tho Ai'gives were privattdy called Danai. 
And now when they were expelled from Argos and Lace- 
(iajmon by tho Doriams, they and thoir king Tisamonus tho 
son of Orevstos made tho lonians px^oposals to become thoir 
colouisis without war. But tlio Ionian Court was afraid 
that, if they and the Acluoans wore one people, Tisamonus 
would bo chosen as king over both nations for his bravery 
and the lustre of his race. So tho lonians did not accept 
the proposals of tho Aclneans but wont to blows over it, and 
Tisamonus fell in tho battle, and tho Acluavns boat the 
lonians, and besieged them in liolico to which they had 
fled, but afterwards let them go upon conditions. And the 
Achseans buried the body of Tisamonus at Holice, but some 

1 Iliad, ii. 575* 
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time afterwards the Lacedaamonians, in accordance with an 
oracle from Delphi, removed the remains to Sparta, and 
die tomb of Tisamenus is now where the Lacedemonians 
have their banquetings, at the place called Phiditia. And 
when the lonians migrated to Attica the Athenians and their 
king, Melanthns the son of Andropompns, welcomed them 
as settlers, in gratitude to Ion and his services to the Athe- 
nians as Commander in Chief. But there is a tradition that 
the Athenians suspected the Dorians, and feared that they 
would not keep their hands oiK them, and received the 
lonians therefore as settlers rather from their formidable 
strength than from goodwill to them. 


CHAPTER II. 

A hTD not many years afterwards Medon and Hilens, the 
eldest sons of Codrus, quarrelled as to who should be 
king over the Athenians, and ISTileus said he would not sub- 
mit to the rule of Medon, because Medon was lame in one 
of his feet. But as they decided to submit the matter to the 
oracle at Delphi, the Pythian Priestess assigned the king- 
dom to Medon. So Nileus and the other sons of Oodriis 
were sent on a colony, and took with them whatever Athe- 
nians wished, and the lonians formed the largest part of the 
contingent. This was the third expedition that had started 
from Greece under different kings and with different peoples. 
The oldest expedition was that of lolaus the Theban, the 
nephew of Hercules, who led the Athenians and people of 
Tliespiae to Sardinia. And, one generation before the 
lonians sailed from Athens, the Laccd«Tinonians and Minyoe 
who had been expelled by the Polasgi from Lemnos were 
led by Theras the Theban, the son of Autesioii, to the island 
henceforward called Thoras after him,- hut formerly called 
Calliste. And now thirdly the sons of Codrus were put at 
the head of the lonians, though they had no connection 
with them by race, being as they wore Messenians from 
Pylos as far as Codrus and Melanthns were concerned, and 
Athenians only on their mother’s side. And the following 
Greeks took part in this expedition of the lonians, the 
Thebans mnder Philotas, who was a descendant of Peneleua, 
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and the Minyse from Orohomenus, who were kinsmen of the 
sons of Codrus. All the Phociana also took part in it (ex- 
cept the people of Delphi), and the Ahantos from Euboea. 
And to the Phocians the Athenians Philogenes and Damon, 
the sons of Euolemon, gave ships to sail in, and themselves 
led them to the colony. And when they had crossed over 
to Asia Minor, different detachments wont to different 
maritime towns, but Nileus and his contingent to Miletus. 
The Milesians give the following account of their early his- 
tory. They say their country was for two generations called 
Anactoria, during the reigns of Anax the Autochthon and 
Asterius his son, and that, when Miletus put in there with 
an expedition of Cretans, then the town and country changed 
its name to Miletus from him. And Miletus and the force 
with him came from Crete fleeing from Minos the son of 
Europa. And the Carians, who had settled earlier in the 
neighbourhood of Miletus, admitted the Cretans to a joint 
share with them. But now when the lonians conquered 
the old inhabitants of Miletus, they slew all the males ex- 
cept those that ran away from the captured city, and mar- 
ried their wives and daughters. And the tomb of Nileus is 
as you approach Didymi, not far from the gates on the left 
of the road. And the temple and oracle of Apollo at Didymi 
are of earlier date than the migration of the lonians : as 
also is the worship of the Ephesian Artemis. Not that 
Pindar in my opinion understood all about tbo goddess, 
for he says that the Amazons who fought against Theseus 
and Athens built the temple to her. Those women from 
Thermodon did indeed sacriflee to the Ephesian Artomis, 
as having known her temple of old, when they fled from 
Hercules and earlier still from Dionysus, and sought refuge 
there : it was not however built by them, but by Corosus, an 
Autochthon, and by Ephesus (who was they think the son of 
the river Oaystor, and gave his name to the city of BphosuH). 
Amd the Leleges (who form part of Caria) and moBt of the 
Lydians inhabited the district. And several people lived near 
the temple for thopui'poso of supplication, and some women 
of the Amazonian race. And Andi’oclus Iho son of Codrus, 
who was appointed king of the Tonians tliat sailed to 
Ephesus, drove the Lolegos and Lydians who dw(^lt in the 
upper part of the city out of the district; but of those who 
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lived near the temple no apprehensions were entertained, 
bat they mutually gave and received pledges with the 
lonians without any hostilities. Androclns also took Samos 
from the Samians, and for some time the Ephesians were 
masters of Samos and the adjacent islands. And after 
the Samians returned to their own possessions, Androclus 
assisted the people of Priene against the Carians and, though 
the G-reeks were victorious, fell in the battle.' And the 
Ephesians took up his corpse, and buried it in their own 
country where the tomb is shewn to this day, on the way 
from the temple by the Olympiosum to the Magnesian gates. 
The device on the tomb is a man in full armour. 

And the Tomans, when they inhabited Myus and Priene, 
drove the Carians out from those cities. Oyaretus the son 
of Codrus colonized Myns, and Priene was colonized by 
Thebans and lonians mixed under Philotas, the descendant 
of Peneleus, and JSpytus the son of ISTileus. So Priene, 
which had been ravaged by Tabalus the Persian, and after- 
wards by ECiero one of its own citizens, at last became an 
Ionian city. But the dwellers in Myus left their town in 
consec^uenoe of the following circumstance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Myus is a small bay : this was converted into 
a marsh by the Meeander filling up the mouth of the bay 
with mud. And as the water became foul and no longer 
sea, mosquitoes in endless quantities bred in the marsh, till 
they compelled the poor people of Myus to leave the pl^^^ce. 
And they went to Miletus and carried ofE with them every- 
thing they could take and the statues of the gods : and in 
my time there was at Myus only a temple of Dionysus in 
white marble. A similar disaster fell upon the Atarnita 
near Pergamum. 


CHAPTER III. 

T he Colophonians also regard the iemxde and oracle of 
Apollo at Glares as most ancient, for, while the Carians 
were still in possession of the country, they say that the first 
Greeks who came there were Cretans, a large force powerful 
■both, by land and sea under Ehaeius, and the Carians re- 
mained still in possession of most of the country. Bnfc 
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wlien tlie Argives and Thersander the son of Polynices 
took Thebes, several captives, and among others Manto 
were taken to Apollo at Delphi, but Tiresias died on the 
road not far from Haliartus.^ And when the god sent 
them to form a colony they crossed over into Asia Minor, 
and when they got to Olai'os tho Cretans attacked them 
and took them before Rhacius. And he, understanding 
from Manto who they were and their errand, married Manto 
and made her companions fellow- settlors with him. And 
Mopsus, the son of Rhacius and Manto, drove out all tho 
Oarians altogether. And the lonians on mutual conditions 
became fellow-citizens upon equal terms with the Colopho- 
nian Greeks. And the kingdom over the lonians was 
usurped by their leaders Damasichthon and Promothus 
the sons of Codrus. And Promethus afterwards slew his 
brother Damasichthon and fled to Naxos, and died there, 
and his body was taken homo and buried by the sons of 
Damasichthon : his tomb is at a place called Polytichides. 
And how Colophon came to be dispeopled I have previously 
described in my account about Lysimachus : its inhabi- 
tants were the only colonists at Ephesus that fought against 
Lysimachus and the Macedonians. And the tombs of those 
from Colophon and Smyrna that fell in the battle are on 
the loft of the road to Claros. 

Lebedus also was dispeopled by Lysimachus aiinply to 
add to the population of Ephesus. It was a place in many 
respects favoured, and especially for its very numerous and 
agreeable warm baths near tho sea. Oiiginally it was in- 
habited by the Carians, till Andimmon, tho son of Codrus, 
and the lonians drove them out. Antlriemon’s tomb is on 
the left of the road from Colophon, after you have crossed 
the river Oalaon. ^ 

And Teos was colonized by tho Minyjn from Orchomonus, 
who came with Athamas; lie is said to have been a de- 
scendant of Athamas tho son of iltlolus. Hero too the 
Carians wore mixed up with the Greeks. And the lonians 
were conducted to Teos by Apenous, tho groat-great-grand- 
son of Melanthus, who did no harm to either tlio Orclio- 
menians or Toians. And not many years afterwards came 
men from Attica and Boootia, the former under Damasus 
^ St‘e Book ix. cli. aa, 
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and Naoclns the sons of Codrus, tlie latter under tlie Boeo- 
tian^ Geres, and both these new-comers were hospitably 
received by Apoocus and the people of Teos. 

The Brythrcoi also say that they came originally from 
Crete with Erytbras (the son of Ehadamanthys) who was 
the founder of their city, and when the Lycians Carians 
and Pamphylians occupied the city as well as the Cretans, 
(the Ijy clans being kinsfolk of the Cretans, having origi- 
nally come from Crete when they fled from Sarpedon, and 
the Carians haying an ancient friendship with Minos, and 
the Pamphylians also having Greek blood in their veins, for 
after the capture of Ilium they wandered about with Cal- 
chas), when all those that I have mentioned occupied Ery- 
throe, CleopuR the son of Codrus gathered together from all 
the towns in Ionia various people, whom he formed into a 
colony at Ei'y thrac. 

And the people of Clazomenae and Phocoea had no cities 
before the lonians came to Asia Minor : but when the 
Tonians arrived a detachment of them, not knowing their 
way about the country, sent for one Parphorus a Colo- 
phonian as their guide, and having built a city under Mount 
Ida left it not long after, and returned to Ionia and built 
Scyppius in Colophonia. And migrating of tbeir own 
accoi’d from Colophonia, they occupied the territory which 
they now hold, and built on the mainland the town of 
Clazomenoe, But afterwards from fear of the Persians they 
crossed over into the island opposite. But in process of 
time Alexander tlie son of Philip was destined to convert 
Clazomenm into a peninsula, by connecting the island with 
the mainland by an embankment. Moat of the inhabitants 
of Olazomenas wore not lonians, but were from Cleonas and 
Phlius, and hud left those cities when the Dorians returned 
to the Peloponnoae. And the people of Phocsea were 
originally from the country under Mount Parnassus which 
is still to our day called Phocis, and crossed over into Asia 
Minor with the Athenians Philogones and Damon. And 
they took territory not by war but on an understanding with 
the people of Cyme. And as the lonians would not receive 
them into the Pan-Ionic confederacy unless they received 
kings from the descendants of Codrus, they accepted from 
ErytliroB and Teos Dcoetos and Periclus and Abartus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A HD tlie cities of tlie lotnans in the islands wore Samos 
near Myoalo, and Chios opposite Mimas. The Samian 
Asins, the son of Amphiptolemns, has written in his poems 
that Phoonix had by Perimedo (the daughter of OSnens) 
Astypalsoa and Europe, and that Poseidon had by Asty* 
pala3a a son Ancaus, who was king over the Leloges, and 
married the daughter of the river-god Mfcandor, her name 
was Sarnia, and their children were Porilaus and Enudus 
and Samos and Mitherses and one daughter Parthenope, 
who bare Lycomedes to Apollo. Such is the account of 
Asius in his poems. Those who inhabited Samos at 
this time received the Ionian colonists rather of necessity 
than goodwill. The Ionian leader was Prooles the son 
of Pityreus, an Epidaurian as also was a large number 
of his men, they had been banished from Epidauria by 
Deiphontes and the Argivos, and Proclos himself was 
a descendant of Ion the son of Xuthus. And Androclus 
and the Ephesians marched against Loogorus the son of 
Procles, who succeeded his father as king of Samos, and 
having defeated him in battle drove the Samians out of 
the island, on the pretext that they had joined the Carians 
in a plot against the lonians. Of the Samians that were 
thus driven out of Samos some took a colony to the island 
near Thrace, which had been previously known as Dar- 
dania, hut was henceforth called Samothraco ; others tindor 
Leogorus built a fort on the mainland opposite at Antea, 
and ten years afterwards crossed into Samos, drove out 
the Ephesians and recovered the island. 

The temple of Hera in Samos was according to the 
tradition of some built by the Argonauls, who brought the 
statue of the goddess from Argos. But tho Samians them- 
selves think that the goddess was born in their island on 
the banks of the river Imbimsus, and under the willow- 
tree that still grows in the temple of Hora. That this 
temple could not have been very ancient one naturally 
infers from the statue, which is by tho yEginctan Smilis, 
the son of Buclides, who was a contemporary of Drodalus, 
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but has not acquired equal renown. For Daodalus, an 
Atbcniau of the royal stock called MetionidtB, was most 
remarkable of all men for his art and misfortunes. For 
having killed his sister’s son, and knowing the vengeance 
that awaited him in his country, he became a voluntary 
exile and fled to Minos and Crete, and made works of 
art for Minos and his daughters, as Homer has described 
in the Iliad. But being condemned for treason against 
Minos, and thrown into prison with his son, he escaped 
from. Crete and wont to Inycus, a city of Sicily, to the 
court of Cocalus, and caused a war between the Sicilians 
and Cretans, because Cocalus would not give him up at the 
request of Minos. And so much beloved was ho by the 
daughters of Cocalus for his art, that those ladies entei-ed 
into a plot against the life of Minos ont of favour to Daeda- 
lus. And it is plain that his fame extended over all Sicily, 
and most of Italy. While Smilis, except among the Samians 
and at Mloa, had no fame whatever out of his own country; 
but he went to Samos, and there he made the statue of 
Hera. 

About Chios Ion the Tragedian has recorded that Posei- 
don wont to that island when it was unoccupied, and had 
an inkigue there with a Nymph, and when she was in 
labour some snow fell, and so Poseidon called the boy 
Ohios.^ By another Nymph ho had Agelus and Melas. 
And in process of time (Enopion sailed to Chios from Crete 
with his sons Talus and Euantlios and Molas and Salagus 
and Athamas. And during the roign of QElnopion some 
Carians came to the island, and the Abantos from Euboea. 
And (Enopion and his sons wore succeeded by Amphiclus, 
who came to Chios from Histioea iu Euboea in accordance 
with the oracle at Delphi. And Hector the fourth iu descent 
from Amphiclus, (for he too was king of Chios), fought 
against the Abantes and Carians that were still in the 
island, and slew some in various battles, and compelled 
others to leave tho island upon conditions of war. And 
after the Chians had finished the war, theri Hector bethought 
him that he and the lonians ought to jointly sacrifice to 
the welfare of the Pan-Ionic league. And Ion says he 


^ The Greek for snow is cUon, Hence the paronomasia. 
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received tlie prcsenb of a tripod from tlie commnTiity of the 
lonians for his prowess. But Ion has not told us how it 
was the Chians got ranked as lonians. 


CHAPTER V. 

A nd Smyrna, whicli was one of the 12 cities of the 
-^olians, on tho site of what they now call the old city, 
was taken from the JEoIians hy the lotxifins who canio 
from Colophon, but some time afterwards tho lonianB 
admitted its inhabitants to tho Pan-Ionic league. .But 
Alexander the son of Philip built tho modern Smyrna in 
consequence of a dream he had. Por on his roiurn iVoni 
hunting on Mount Pagns ho wont they say to tho totuph^ 
of Nemesis, and there found a well, and a phwio-troo in 
front of tho temple growing in the water. And they say ho 
slept under this plane-tree and the goddesses of Nemesis 
appeared to him and bade him build a town on that site, 
and remove the people of Smyrna there from tho old 
Smyrna. And the people of Smyrna sent envoys to Olaros 
to consult the oracle in tho present conjuncture, and the 
god gave the following oiucular response, 

“ Thrice happy yoa four times happy shall those men ho, 
who shall dwell near Mount Pagns across tho sac, red Moles, 
So they willingly removed, and they worship two Nomesos 
instead of one, and tlioy say their mother was Night, hut 
the Athenians who worslii]) Nemesis at JUiamntis say that 
she was tho daughter of Oeoanus. 

The lonians have a most tnagnifleont country for tho 
fruits of the earth, and temjdos such as thort^ are nowhere 
else, the finest that of Ephesian Artemis for size and 
opulence, and next two to Apollo not quite finisluHl, one at 
Branchidao in Milosia, tho other at Olaros in Oolophonia, 
Two tem])los in Ionia wore burnt down hy the Persians, 
one of Hera in Samos, and one of Aihemoin Phocma. They 
ax-e still wonderful tliough tho lii'C has passed upon thorn. 
And you would ho delighted with the teniplo of Hercules 
at ErythrfO, and with the ionxplo of Athene at Priono, tho 
latter for tho statue of tho goddess, tho former for its groat 
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antiqnitj^. And at Erytlirsa is a work of art unlike the 
most ancient of ^ginetan or Attic workmanship ; its design 
is perfect Egyptian. It is the wooden raft on whick the god 
sailed from Tyre in Phoenicia, why the people of Erythrse 
do not say. But to prove that it came into the Ionian sea 
they say it was moored at the promontory called Mid, 
which is on the mainland about half-way from the harbour 
of Erythroe to the island of Chios. And when this raft 
was at the promontory, the people of Erythras and the 
Chians too had no small trouble in trying to get it on 
shore. At last a native of Erythra3, who got Ms living 
from the sea by catching fish, but had lost his eyesight 
through some disease, Phormio by name, dreamed that 
the women of Ery throe were to cut ofE their hair, and 
that the men making a rope out of this hair were to drag 
the raft ashore. The women who were citizens wouldn’t 
hear of it : but all the women who were slaves of Thracian 
race, or who being free had yet to earn their own livino*, 
allowed their hair to be cut oJf, and so at last the people of 
Erythnx) gofc the raft to shore. So Thracian women alone 
are allowed to enter the temple of Hercules, and the rope 
made of hair is still kept by the people of Erythree. They 
also say that tho hshorman recovered his sight, and saw for 
the rest of his life. At Erythree there is also a temple of 
Athene Polias, and a huge wooden statue of the goddess 
seated on a throne, in one hand a distaff in the other a globe. 
We conjecture it to bo by Endams from several circum- 
stances, especially looking at tho workmanship of the statue 
inside, and tho Graces and Seasons in white marble, which 
used to stand in the open air. Tho people of Smyrna also 
had in my time a temple of Jilsculapius hetweon the moun- 
tain Ooryphe and the sea which is unmised with any other 
water. 

Ionia besides tho temples and the salubrity of the air has 
several other things worthy of record. Hear Ephesus is 
the river Cenchrius, and tho fertile Mount Pion, and tho 
well Halil ©a. And in Milesia is the well Biblis : of the 
love passages of Biblis they still sing. And in Colophonxa 
is the grovo of Apollo, consisting of ash trees, and not far 
from ilio grove tho river Ales, the coldest river in Ionia. 
And the people of Lobedus have baths which are both 
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wonderhil and ttsoful to mon. TIio people of Toos also 
have baths at the promontory Macria, some natural con- 
sisting of soa-water that bursts in at a (jrovioe of the rook, 
others built at wonderful cost. The people of Olazomona^ 
also have baths. Agamemnon is honoured there. And 
there is a grotto colled the grotto of Pyrrhus* mother, atid 
they have a tradition about Pyrrhus as a Hhe})herd. The 
people of Erythiw have also a place calltul Chalcis, from 
which the third of their tribes takes its name, whore there 
is a promontory extending to the sea, and some sini hailis, 
which of Oill the baths in Ionia are most bonefunal to mem 
And the people of Smyrna have the most Ixnuitiful river 
Males and a cave near ita springs, where they say Homer 
wrote his Poems. The Ohia-ns also hav(^ a notable sight in 
the tomb of (Euopion, about whose deeds tliey have scweral 
legends. The Samians too on the way i.o the temple of 
Hera have the tomb of Ithadino and Leontichns, wdiieh 
those are accustomed to visit who are melancholy tlirongh 
love. The M'onderful things indeed in Ionia are not far 
short of those in Greece altogether. 


CHAPTER VL 

A fter the departure of the lonians the Achooans 
divided their land and lived in their towns, which were 
12 in number, and well known throughout Grooco. Dyxue 
first near Elis, and then Olenus, and Iduiro), and Triiea, and 
Rhypes, and -dilgium, and Cerynea, and Bura, and llelioo, 
and JSgas and -dilgira, and last Pellono near Sioyonia. In 
these towns, which had formerly boon inhabited by the 
lonians, the Achaeans and their kings dwelt. And those 
who had the greatest power among the Aoha^ans wore the 
sons of Tisamenus, Daimones and Sparton and Tallis and 
Leontomenes. Coraotes, the eldest of Tisamenus* sons, had 
previously crossed over into Asia Minor. These ruled over 
the Acheeans as also Damasias (the son of Ponthilus, the 
son of Orestes), the brother of Tisamenus, Equal authority 
to them had Preugenes and his son Patrons from Lacodee- 
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^ mon ; wlio were allowed by tbe Acbeeans to build a city in 
their territory, which was called Patrae after Patreus. 

^ The following were the wars of the Achaeans. In the 
expedition of Agamemnon against Ilium, as they inhabited 
both Lacedaemon and Argos, they were the largest contin- 
gent from Greece. But when Xerxes and the Medes in- 
vaded Greece, the Achaeans as far as we know did not 
join Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylae, nor did they 
fight under Themistocles and the Athenians in the sea- 
fights ofc Euboea and Salamis, nor were they in either the 
Lacedaemonian or Athenian list of allies. They were also 
behind at Platoea : for otherwise they would certainly have 
been mentioned among the other Greeks on the basement 
of the statue of Zeus at Olympia.^ I cannot but think they 
stayed behind on each of these occasions to save their 
country, and also after the Trojan War they did not think 
it befitting that the Lacedsemonians (who were Dorians) 
should lead them. As they showed long afterwards. For 
when the Lacedaemonians were at war with the Athenians, 
the Aohseans readily entered into an alliance with the 
people of Patroa, and were equally friendly with the Athe- 
nians. And they took part in the wars that were fought 
(^afterwards by Greece, as at Oheeronea against Philip and 
^the Macedonians. But they admit that they did not 
^go into Thessaly or take part in the battle of Lamia, be- 
cause they had not yet recovered from their reverse in 
V\Bo 0 Otia. And the Gustos Eotulorum at Patrse says that the 
^wrestler Chilon was the only Achfoan present at the action 
rrfit Lamia. I know also myself that the Lydian Adrastus 
fought privately (and not in any concert with the Lydians) 
tAf or the Greeks. This Adrastus had a brazen effigy erected 
bo him by the Lydians in front of the temple of Persian 
00 Artemis, and the inscription they wrote upon it was that 
he died fighting for the Greeks against Loonnatus. And 
^ the pass at Thermopylae that admitted the Galati was 
* overlooked by all the Peloponnesians as well as by the 
^ Achseans ; for as the barbarians had no ships, they thought 
^thoy had nothing to fear from them, if they strongly for- 
^ tilled the Isthmus of Corinth, from Lechajum on the one 
sea to Oenohreee on the other. 

^ See Book V, <*.k. 23. 
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This was the view at that time of all tlio Poloponnomanfi, 
And when the Galati croHSod over into Akiji, Minor in shipH 
got Bomowhore or oilior, thon the (IvookH mm\ ho Biiuated 
that none of thorn woro any longtn* c^knirly the loading 
Htate. For as to iho Laco<lteinonianH, tlioir rovorso at 
Louctra, and tlio gathering of the AroacliaiiH at Mogalopolin, 
and the vicinity of the MesscmianH on thoir hordors, pre- 
vented their rocovoring thoir former proHptndiy. And the 
city of the Thebans had been bo laid waHio by Alexandtn% 
that not many years afterwards when ilusy woro reduced 
by Cassander, they wore unable io protect thoiUHidvoH at 
alL And the Athonians had indeed the good will of all 
Greece for their famous actions, but that was no security 
to them in their war with the Macedonians. 


ClIArTEIt VII. 

T he Achajans woro most ])owerfnl in the days when iho 
Greeks woro not banded i.ogoiber, but (uicli looked 
after their own poi’sonal intorests. For none of tluur i.owim 
except Pellorio had any oxjiorienco of iy ranis at any tiino. 
And misfortunes from wars JuuU.he [)ln,gue did not so much 
touch the Aolurans us all the other (IreekH. Aeeordingly 
what is called the AehaMui Loaguo was l)y (H)tmuon coiiHent 
the design and act of the A(due:inB. And this League was 
formed at jjEgiam hccanse, next to lliilieo which liad botm 
swept away by a flood, it had boon iho foromost town in 
Achaiain former times, and was at this I'imo tlu^ most power- 
ful. And of the other 0 rooks the Hicyoniaus first joined 
this Achoean League. And next to the Fiiiyonians some of 
the other PeloponnoHiaim joined it, somi^ iinmedlaiely, some 
rather later : and oiitsido the Istlnmxs what brought people 
in was seeing that the Aoliooan League was becoming more 
and more powerful. And the Lacodmmouians wore the 
only Greeks that were unfriendly to the Achmaus and 
openly took up arms against them. For Polleno an Aehmau 
town was taken by Agis, the son of Eudamidas, King of 
Sparta, though he was soon driven out again by Aratus 
and the Sicyonians. And Oloomenos, the son of Leonidas 
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and grandson of Cleonymns, a king of tlie otlier family, 
when Aratus and the Acheeans were gathei’ed together at 
Dyme against him routed them badly in battle, though he 
afterwards concluded peace with the Achieans and Anti- 
gonus. Antigonus was at this time ruler of the Macedo- 
nians, being Regent for Philip, the son of Demetrius, who 
was quite a boy ; he was Philip’s uncle and also stepfather. 
With him and the Achaeans Cleomenes made peace, but 
soon violated his engagements, and reduced to slavery 
Megalopolis in Arcadia. And the reverse which the Lacedae- 
monians met with at Sellasia at the hands of the Achaeans 
and Antigonus was in consequence of Cleomenes’ violation 
of his word. But Cleomenes we shall mention again when 
we come to Arcadia. And Philip the son of Demetrius, 
when he came to age, received the rule over the Macedonians 
from his stepfather Antigonus, who was glad to surrender 
it, and inspired great fear in all the Greeks by closely 
imitating Philip the son of Amyntas, (who was no ancestor 
of his, but a true despot), as in bribing people to betray 
their country. And at banquets he would oifer the cup of 
fellowship and kindness filled not with wine but deadly 
j)oi8on, a thing which Philip the son of Amyntas in my 
opinion never thought of, but to Philip tlio son of Demetrius 
poisoning appeared a very trifling crime. And three towns 
lie turned into garrison-towns as 'points il'app%i against 
Greece, and in his insolence and hauglity disregard of the 
Greeks ho called those towns the keys of Greece. One was 
Corinth in the Poloponnese, the citadel of which he strongly 
fortilicd, and for Eahooa and Boiotia and Phocis he had 
Chalcis near the Buripus, and for Thessaly and iEtolia he 
garrisoned Magnesia under Mount Polion. And by per- 
petual raids and plundering incursions he harassed the 
Athenians and iEtolians especially. I have mentioned 
before in my account of Attica the Greeks or barb'^rians 
who assisted* tlio Athenians against Philip, and how in conse- 
quence of the weakness of their allies the Athenians were 
obliged to roly on an alliance with Rome. The Romans 
had sent some soldiers not long before nominally to assist 
the -dDtolians against Philip, but really to spy out what the 
Macedonians were aiming at. But now they sent an army 
under the command of Otilins, that was bis best known 
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name, for tie Eomans are not called like the Greeks merely 
after their father's name, hut have 3 namoB at lenat and 
sometimes more. This Otilias had orders from the Homans 
to protect iho Athenians and J^ltolians af^inst Philip. 
Otilins in all other rospoots ohoyod his orders, hut did one 
thin^ that the Homans wore not pleased at. Hor ho cap- 
tured and rased to the ground Ilostiooa (a town in Euboea) 
and Anticyra in Phocis, places which had submitted to 
Philip simply from necessity This was I think the reason 
why the Senate when they hoard of it suporsodod him hy 
Plaminius. 


CITAPTEH VIII. 

F LAMIirrUS on his arrival immodiatoly dofeatcul the 
Macedonian garrison at Ereiria and plundered iho town, 
and next marched to Corinth which was oooupiod by 
Philip’s garrison, and sat down to a regular siege, and 
sent to the Aohajans urging thorn to oomo to Corinth with 
an army, so as to bo reckoned the allies of the Homans, and 
in friendship to the Greeks gonendly. But the Achmunn 
took it ill that ElaininiuB and still earlier Otilias liad liandled 
BO savagely old Crook cities, that had committed no offonco 
against Romo, and wore under tlio Macedonians against 
their wish. They foresaw also that instead of Philip and 
the Macedonians they would merely hare the Homans as 
dictators in Q-rocoe. But after many spoochos from diffe- 
rent points of view had boon delivered in the council, at 
last the party friendly to the Homans prevailed, and the 
Acheoans joined Plaminius in tho siege of Corinth, And the 
Corinthians, being thus freed from the Macedonian yoke, 
at once joined the Acliamn League, wliioh indeed they had 
formerly joined, when Aratus and the Sioyonians drove out 
the garrison from tho citadel of Corinth and slow Porscous, 
who had been put in command of the garrison by Aiitigonus, 
And from that time forward tho AcheoanB were called the 
allies of the Eomaua, and wore devoted to thorn at all times, 
and followed them into Macedonia against Philip, and 
joined them in an expedition against the Jfeltolians, and 
fought on their side against Antioohus and the Syrians. 
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111 fighting against the Macedonians and Syrians the 
Achseans were animated only by friendship to the Romans : 
but in fighting against the JEtolians they were satisfying a 
long-standing grudge. And when the power at Sparta of 
ISTabis, a man of the most unrelenting cruelty, had been 
overthrown, the Lacedeamonians became their own masters 
again, and as time went on the Achaeans got them into 
their League, and were very severe with them, and rased 
to the ground the fortifications of Sparta, which had 
been formerly run up hastily at the time of the invasion 
of Demetrius and afterwards of Pyrrhus and the Epirotes, 
but during the power of lllabis had been very strongly 
fortified. And not only did the Acheeans rase the walls 
of Sparta, but they prevented their youths from train- 
ing as Lycurgus had ordained, and made them train in 
the Achaean way. I shall enter into all this in more detail 
in my account about Arcadia, And the Lacedaemonians, 
being sorely vexed with these harassing decrees of the 
Achseans, threw themselves into the arms of Metellus and 
his colleagues, who had come on an embassy from Rome, 
not to try and stir up war against Philip and the Mace- 
donians, for a peace had been previously solemnly concluded 
between Philip and the Romans, but to try the charges 
made against Philip either by the Thessalians or the Epi- 
rotes. Philip himself indeed and the Macedonian supre- 
macy had actually received a fatal blow from the Romans. 
For fighting against Plaminius and the Romans on the 
range of hills called Cynoscephalce Philip got the worst of 
it, and having put forth all his strength in the battle got 
so badly beaten that he lost the greater part of his army, 
and was obliged by the Roman terms to remove his 
garrisons from all the Greek towns which he had seized 
and reduced during the war. The peace indeed with the 
Romans which he obtained sounded specious, but was only 
procured by various entreaties and at great expenditure of 
money. The Sibyl had indeed foretold not without the 
god the power which the Macedonians would attain to in 
the days of Philip the son of Amyntas, and how all this 
would crumble away in the days of another Philip. These 
are the very words of her oi'acle — 

“ Yc Macedonians, that boast in the Argeadj© as your 
IL c 
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kings, to you Pkilip as ruler skall be bovh a blessing and a 
curse. The first Philip shall make you ruler over cities 
and people, the last shall lose you all your honour, con- 
quered by men both from the West and Hast.’* 

The Romans that overthrew the Macedonian Empire 
lived in the West of Europe, and Attains and the Mysian 
force that cooperated with them may be said to have been 
Eastern Nations. 


CHAPTER IX. 

B ut now Metellus and his colleagues resolved not to 
neglect the quarrels of the Lacodoomoniana and Ach- 
seans, so they convened before their council-board tho 
most prominent Aclisaans, that they might pnblicly advise 
them to treat the Lacedemonians in a kindlier spirit. And 
the Acheans returned answer that they would give no 
hearing to them or anyone else, who should approach thorn 
on any subject whatever, except they were armed with a 
decree from the Roman Senate. And Metellus and his 
colleagues, thinking they wore treated by tho Achmans with 
rather too much hauteur, on their return to Romo told the 
Senate many things against the Aoliooans which wore not 
all true. And further charges still wore brought against the 
Achseans by Arens and Alcibiades, who wore held in groat 
repute at Sparta, but who did not act well to tho Aohmans : 
for when they were exiled by Nabis the Achmans had kindly 
received them, and after the death of ITabis had rostoro'd 
them to Sparta contrary to tho wish of tho Lacodmmonian 
people. But now being admitted boforo tho Roman Senate 
they inveighed against the Achseans with tho greatest jsoah 
And the Aclimans on their return from Romo aontoncod 
them to death in their Council. And tho Roman Senate sent 
Appins and some others to put tho diftoroncos botwoon the 
Achseans and Lacodo3inonians on a just footing. But this 
embassy was not likely to please the Achmans, inasmuch 
as in Appius* suite wore Areas and Alcibiades, whom the 
Aohaeans detested at this time. And when they came into 
the council chamber they endeavoured by their words to 
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stir Tip rather the animosity of the AchiBans than to win 
them over by persuasion. Lycortas of Megalopolis, a man 
in merit behind none of the Arcadians, and who had 
friendly relations with Philopoemen upon whom he relied, 
put forward in his speech the just claims of the Achseans, 
and at the same time covertly blamed the Romans. But 
Appius and his suite jeered at Lycortas’ speech, and passed 
a vote that Arens and Alcibiades had committed no crime 
against the Achseans, and allowed the Laced mmonians to 
send envoys to Rome, thns contravening the previous con- 
vention between the Romans and Achaeans. For it had 
been publicly agreed that envoys of the Achmans might 
go to the Roman Senate, but those states which were in the 
Achsean League were forbidden to send envoys privately. 
And when the Achaeans sent a counter-embassy to that of 
the Lacedfemonians, and the speeches on both sides were 
heard in the Senate, then the Romans despatched Appius 
and all his former suite as plenipotentiaries between the 
Lacedmmonians and Achmans. And they restored to Sparta 
those that had been exiled by the Acheeans, and they re- 
mitted the fines of those who had absconded before judg- 
ment, and had been condemned in their absence. And 
they did nob remove the Lacedcemonians from the Achoean 
League, but they ordered that foreign ^ courts were to try 
capital cases, but all other cases they could themselves try, 
or submit them to the Achaean League. And the Spartans 
again built walls all round their city from the foundation. 
And those Lacedaemonians who were restored from exile 
meditated all sorts of contrivances against the Achasans, 
hoping to injure them most in the following way. The 
Messenians who were concerned in the death of Philopoemen, 
and who were banished it was thought on that account by 
the Acheeans, these and other exiles of the Achoeans they 
persuaded to go and take their case to Rome. And they 
went with them and intrigued for their return from exile. 
And as Appins greatly favoured the Lacedmmonians, and 
on all occasions went against the Achoeans, whatever the 
Messenian or Acliasan exiles wished was sure to come off 
without any difficulty, and letters were sent by the Senate 


Meaning Boman I take it. 
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to Atliens and iEtolia, ordering them to restore the Mes- 
senians and AchoDans to their rights. This seemed the 
nnkindest cnt of all to the Aohooans, who upon Yarioas 
occasions were treated with great injustice by the Romans, 
and who saw that all their past services wont for nothing, 
for after having fought against Philip and the iEtolians and 
Antioohns simply to oblige the Romans, they were neglected 
for exiles whoso lives wore far from pure. Still they 
thought they had bettor submit. Such was the state of 
affairs up to this point. 


CHAPTl^JR X. 

TJ) TJT the most impious of all crimes, the betrayal of one’s 
-D country and fellow citizens for gain, was destined to 
bring about the destruction of the Aclueans, a crime that 
has ever troubled Greece. For in the days of Darius (the 
son of Hystaspes) king of iho Persians the Ionian affairs 
were ruined by all the Samian captains but olovon treache- 
rously surrendering their ships. And after the subjugation 
of the loniiins the Modes enslaved Krotria ; when those hold 
in highest repute in Eretria played the iraitor, as Philagrus, 
the son of Cynous, and Euphorbus, the son of Alcimachus, 
And when Xerxes wont on hia expedition to Grooco, Thes- 
saly was betrayed by the Alouadro, and Thobos was be- 
trayed by Aitaginus and Tim.ogoxxidas, ii^a foremost metn 
And during the Peloponnesian war Xonit\H, a native of 
Elis, endeavoured to betray Elis to the jjacaKhomonians 
and Agis, And those who wore called Lysandor’s friends 
never ceased the attempt to betray tlioir countries to 
Lysander. And in the reign of Pliilip, the son of Amyn- 
tas, one will find that Lacodfiomon was not the only one of 
the Greek cities that wore betrayed : the cities of Q-reoco 
were more ruined through treason than they had boon for- 
merly by the plague. But Alexander the son of Philip had 
very little success indeed by treason. And after the reverse 
to the Greeks at Lamia Antipator, wishing to cross over 
wirn all despatch to the war in Avsia Minor, was content to 
patch up a peace speedily, as it mattered nothing to him 
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wlietlier lie left Athens or indeed all Greece free. But 
Demades and other traitors at Athens persuaded Antipater 
not to act friendly to the Greeks, and, by frightening the 
commonalty of the Athenians, they were the means of the 
introduction into Athens and most other towns of the Mace- 
donian garrisons. What confirms my account is that the 
Athenians after the reverse in Boeotia did not become sub- 
ject to Philip, though 1,000 were killed in the action, and 
2,000 taken prisoners after : but at Lamia, although only 
200 fell, they became slaves of the Macedonians. Thus at 
no time were wanting to Greece people afflicted with this 
itch for treason. And the Acboeans at this time were made 
subject to the Eomans entirely through the Achasan Calli- 
crates. But the beginning of their troubles was tbe over- 
throw of Perseus and the Macedonian Empire by the 
Bomans. 

Perseus tbe son of Philip was originally at peace with 
the Bomans according to the terms of agreement between 
them and his father Philip, but he violated these conditions 
when he led an army against Abrupolis, the king of the 
Sapteans, (who are mentioned by Archilochus in one of 
his Iambic verses) and dispossessed them, though they 
were allies of the Bomans. And Perseus and the Mace- 
donians having heen beaten, in war on account of this 
outrage upon the Sapmans, ten Boman Senators were sent 
to settle affairs in Macedonia according to the interests 
of the Bomans. And when they came to Greece Calli- 
crates insinuated himself among them, letting slip no occa- 
sion of flattering them either in word or deed. And one 
of them, who was by no moans remarkable for justice, was 
so won over by Callicrates that he was persuaded by him to 
enter the Achaean League. And he went to one of their 
general meetings, and said that when Perseus was at war 
with the Bomans the most influential Achfoans had fur- 
nished him with money, and assisted him in other respects- 
He bade the Aclneans therefore pass a sentence of death 
against these men : and he said if they would do so, then 
he would give them their names. This seemed an alto- 
gether unfair way of putting it, and those present at the 
general meeting said that, if any of the Achoeans had acted 
with Perseus, their names must be mentioned first, for it 
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wfliS not fair to condemn them before* And when the 
B/oman was thus confuted, he was so confident as to afilrm 
that all the Achinan Generals were implicated in the ohari^o, 
for all were friendly to Perseus and tho Macodonians. This 
he said at the instigation of Callicratos. And Xono rose 
up next, a man of no small renown among tho Aclisoans, 
and spoke as follows. As to this charge, I am a General 
of the Achoeana, and have neither acted against the 
Bomans, nor shewn any good will to Pei’seus. And I am 
rGadj" to he tried on this charge before either the Aohinan 
League or the Romans.’’ This he said in the boldness of a 
good conscience. But the Roman Senator at once soissod tho 
ox-)portunity his words suggested, and sent all whom Calli- 
crates accused of being friendly to Poi*sous to stand their 
trial at Rome. ISTothing of tho kind had ever previously 
happened to the Greeks. Por the Macedonians in the zenith 
of their power, as under Philip, tho son of Amyntas, and 
Alexander, had never forced any Greeks who opposed them 
to be sent into Macedonia, but had allowed them to bo 
tried by the Amphictyonic Council. But now every Aohtoan, 
however innocent, who was accused by Callicratos, had to 
go to Rome, so it was decreed, and move than 1,000 so woxxt. 
And the Romans, treating them as if they had boon already 
condemned by the Achsoans, impi’tsonod them in various 
towns in Etruria, and, although the Aclunans sent various 
embassies and supplications about thorn, returned no 
answer. But 3 7 years afterwards they released some ilOO 
or even fewer, (who were all that remained in Italy of 
the 1,000 and more Achooans), thinking they had boon 
punished sufiicienily. And all those who escaped either 
on the journey to Rome in the first instance, or afterwards 
from the towns to which they had been sent by tho Romans, 
were, if captured, capitally punished at once and no excuse 
1 ‘eceived, 
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CHAPTER XI, 

A XDtlie Romans sent another Senator to Greece, Gallus 
by name, who was sent to arbitrate on the disputes 
between the Lacedoemonians and the Argives. This Gallns 
both spoke and acted with much hauteur to the Greeks, and 
ti^eated the Lacedeemonians and Argives with the greatest 
contempt possible. For he disdained himself to arbitrate 
for cities which had attained such great renown, and had 
fought for their fatherland bravely and lavishly, and had 
previously submitted their claims to no less an arbitrator 
than Philip the son of Amyntas, and submitted the decision 
to Callici'ates, the plague of all Greece. And when the 
iEtolians who inhabit Pleuron came to Gallus, desiring 
release from the Achoean League, they were allowed by 
him to send a private embassy to Rome, and the Romans 
gave their consent to what they asked. The Roman Senate 
also despatched to Gallus a decree, that he was at liberty 
to release from the Achaean League as many towns as he 
liked. 

And he carried out his orders, and meantime the Athe- 
nian people from necessity rather than choice plundered 
Oropus which was a town subject to them, for the Athenians 
had been reduced to a greater state of poverty than any 
of the Greeks by the war with the Macedonians. The 
Oropians appealed to the Senate at Rome, and they, think- 
ing they had not been treated well, ordered the Sicyonians 
to levy upon the Athenians a fine proportionate to the harm 
they had done to the Oropians. The Sicyonians, as the 
Athenians did not come into court at the time of trial, fined 
them in their absence 500 talents, but the Roman Senate at 
the request of the Athenians remitted all the fine but 100 
talents. And the Athenians did not pay even this, but by 
promises and gifts prevailed upon the Oropians to agree, 
that an Athenian garrison should occupy Oropus, and that 
the Athenians should have hostages from the Oropians, and 
if the Oropians should bring any further charges against 
the Athenians, then the Athenians were to withdraw their 
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garrison, and return their hostages. And no long time 
elapsed when some of the garrison insulted some of the 
townsmen of Oropus. They sent therefore envoys to Athens 
to demand hack their hostages, and at tho same time to ask 
the Athenians to take away their garrison according to 
their agreement. But the Athenians flatly refused, on iho 
plea that the outrage was committed by the garrison and 
not the Athenian people, they promised however that those 
in fault should he punished. And the Oropians appealed 
to the Achseans to help them, but the Aoliooans refused 
out of friendship and respect to the Athenians. Then tho 
Oropians promised ten talents to Mcnalcidas, a Lacedae- 
monian by birth hut serving at this time as General of the 
Achseans, if he would make the Achoeans help them. And 
he promised half the money to Callicrates, who booauso of 
his friendship with the Eomans had the greatest inflaenco 
over the Achoeans. And Callicrates responding to the 
wishes of Menalcidas, it was determined to help the Oro- 
pians against the Athenians. And sorne one announced 
news of this to the Athenians, and they with all speed went 
to Oropus, and after plundering wliaiovor they had spared 
in former raids, withdrew their garrison. Aud IVLmalcidas 
and Callicrates tried to persuado tho Aclucjms who (;amo up 
too late for help, to make an inroad inio Aiihai : but as 
they were against it, especially those who had come from 
Lacedo0mon, the army went back again. 


CHAPTER XTI. 

A HD the Oropians, though no help had come from tho 
Achieans, yet had to pay tho money promist'd io Monal- 
cidas. And ho, when he had received his bt‘ibo, thought it 
a misfortune that he would have to share any part of it 
with Callicrates. So at first ho pra(iiiH('d jaiitiiig olf the 
payment of the gift and otlujr wiles, but soon aftorwardB 
he was so bold as to deprive him of it allogother. My 
statement is confirmed by the provc^rb, “One fire burns 
fiercer than another fire, and one wolf is iiorcor than oihei* 
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wolves, and one hawk flies swifter than another hawk, since 
the most unscrupulous of all men, Oallicx'ates, is outdone in 
treachery by Menalcidas.” And Callicrates, who was never 
superior to any bribe, and had got nothing out of his hatred 
to Athens, was so vexed with Menalcidas that he deprived 
him of his olilco, and prosecuted him on a capital charge 
before the Achmans, viz. that he had tried to undermine 
the Achceans on his embassy to Rome, and that he had en- 
deavoured to withdraw Sparta from the Achman league. 
Menalcidas in this crisis gave 3 of the talents from Oropus 
to Dimus of Megalopolis, who had been his successor as 
General of the Achoeans, and now, being zealous in his 
intei’est on account of his bribe, was bent on saving 
Menalcidas in spite of the Acheoans. But the Achseans 
both privately and publicly were vexed with Dioeus for the 
acquittal of Menalcidas. But Diseus turned away their 
charges against him to the hope of greater gain, by using 
the following wile as a pretext. The Lacedoomonians had 
gone to the Senate at Romo about some dehateable land, 
and the Senate had told them to try all but capital oases 
before iho Aclunan League, Such was their answer. But 
Dimixs told the Achneans what was not the truth, and 
deluded thonr by saying that the Roman Senate allowed 
them to pass sentence of death upon a Spartan. They 
therefore thought the Lacodaomoninns could also pass sen- 
tence of life and death on themselves : but the Lacedaemo- 
nians did not boliovo that Diimis was speaking the truth, 
and wishcul to refer the matter to the Senate at Rome. 
But the Aoha^ans objected to this, that the cities in the 
Achfcan League bad no right without common consent to 
send an onibasHy privately to Romo. In consequence of 
these dispiifcoa war broke out between the Acliseans and 
the La,ceda5monian8, and Iho Lacecloomonians, knowing they 
wore not able to tight the Achajans, sent embassies to their 
cities and spoke privately to Dioous. All the cities re- 
turned the snmo answer, that if their general ordered them 
to take the flold they could not disobey. For Diasus was 
in command, and ho said that he intended to fight not 
against Sparta but against all that troubled her. And 
when the S];)arfcan Senate asked who ho- thought were the 
criminals, he gave them a list of 24 men who were promi- 
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nent m Sparta. Thereupon the opinion of Agasisthenes 
prevailed, a man previously held in good I'opnte, and who 
for the following advice got still more highly thought of. 
He persuaded all those men whose names wore mentioned 
to exile themselves from Laceda3mon, and not by remain- 
ing there to bring on a war on Sparta, and if they fled 
to Borne he said they would be soon restored by the 
Bomans. So they departed and were nominally tried in 
their absence in the Spartan law-courts and condemned to 
death : hut Callicrates and Dimus wore sent by the Achroans 
to Borne to plead against these Spartan exilos before the 
Senate. And Callicrates died on the road of sonio illness, 
nor do I know whether if he had gone on to Borne he 
would have done the Achmans any good, or boon to them 
the source of greater evils. But Dia3us carried on a bitter 
controversy with Menalcidas before the Senate, not in tho 
most decorous manner. And tho Senate I'eturnod answer 
that they would send Ambassadors, who should arbiti'ato 
upon the differences between the Lacodosmonians and 
Achaeans. And the journey of these ambassadox's from 
Borne was somehow taken so leisurely, that Dioous had full 
time to deceive tho Achasana, and Menalcidas tho Lacodav 
monians. The Achooans were persuaded by Diajus that 
the Lacedoamonians were directed by tho Bom an Senate to 
obey them in all things. While Menalcidas deceived tho 
Lacedasmonians altogether, saying that tlioy had boon pxxt 
by the Bomans out of tho jurisdiction of tho Achman 
League altogether. 


CHAPTKB XIIL 

I H consequenco of these differoncos with tho Laccdco- 
monians tho AchiBans made preparations again to go to 
war with thorn, and an army was collected againsfc Sparta 
by Damocritus, who was chosen General of tho Achmans at 
that time. And about tho same tixno an army of Bomans 
under Motellus wont into Macedonia, to fight against An- 
driscus, the son of Perseus and grandson of Philip, who 
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had revolted from the Eomans. And the war in Macedonia 
ivas finished by the Eomans with the greatest despatch. 
And Metellus gave his orders to the envoys, who had been 
sent by the Roman Senate to see after affairs in Asia Minor, 
to have a conference with the leaders of the Achseans before 
they passed over into Asia Minor, and to forbid them to 
war against Sparta, and to tell them they were to wait 
for the arrival from Rome of the envoys who were des- 
patched to arbitrate between them and the Ijacedaemonians. 
They gave these orders to Damocritas and the Achseans, 
who were boforehaxid with them and had already marched 
to Lacedoomon, but wlien they saw that the Achseans were 
not likely to pay any attention to their orders, they crossed 
over into Asia Minor. And the Lacedaemonians, out of 
spirit rather than from strength, took up arms and went 
oat to moot the enemy in defence of their country, hut 
were in a short time repulsed with the loss in the battle of 
about 1,000 who were in their prime both in respect to age 
and bravery, and the rest of the army fled pell mell into 
the town. And had Damooritus exhibited energy, the 
Acho3ans might have pursued those who fled from the 
battle up to the walls of Sparta : but he called them back 
from the pursuit ab once, and rather went in for raids and 
plundering than sat down to a regular siege. He was 
therefore fined 50 talents by the Achoeans as a traitor for 
not following up his victory, and as he could not pay he 
fled from the Peloponnese. And Dioeus, who was chosen 
to succeed him as General, agreed when Metellus sent a 
second message not to carry on the war against the Lace- 
daemonians, but to wait for the arrival of the arbitrators 
from Rome. After this he contrived another stratagem 
against the Lacodromonians : he won over all the towns 
round Sparfca to friendship with the Acheeans, and intro- 
duced garrisons into them, so as to make them 'points 
d'apjmi against Sparta. And Menalcidas was chosen by 
the Lacodoomonians as General against Diseus, and, as they 
were badly off for all supplies of war and not least for 
money, and as their soil had lain uncultivated, he persuaded 
them to violate the truce, and took by storm and sacked 
the town lasus, which was on the borders of Laconia, but 
was at this time subject to the Achoeans. And having 
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tliTis stirred np strife fig'fiin botwecii the XiacodiBinoTiiaTis 
and the Achseans he was accused by the citixiOBS, and, as 
he saw no hope of safety from the danger that soeirK^d 
imrament for the LacecloomoniaiiH, ho voluntarily cernnuitiul 
suicide by poison. Such was the end of Menalcidas, the 
most imprudent General of the Lacochnmonians at this 
crisis, and earlier still tho most iniquitous person to tlio 
Ach^ans* 


CnAPTEE XIV. 

A t last the envoys, who had boon vsent from llotno to 
arbitrate between tho Lacochxunonians arid AclunaiiH, 
arrived in Greece, among others Orestes, w'ho Hunimonod 
before him, Disas and tho principal people in each city of 
the Achmns. And when thoy came to his liead-{|uartorH/ 
he disclosed to them all his views, viz. that the Roman S(mato 
thought it just that neither the Laecdinmonians nor Corinth 
should be forced inio tho Aclnean Ijoaguo, nor Argos, nor 
Heraolea under Mount G3ta, nor tho Arcadians of Orcho- 
menus, for they liad no connection wiili tho Aclueans by 
ancestry, but had been incorporated subsequonlly ini.o the 
Achaean League. As Orestes said this, tho principal tnoxi 
of the Aohteans would not stay in listen to the end of his 
speech, but ran outside the building and called the Aclucans 
to the meoting. And thoy, when tlioy heard tho decision 
of the Romans, immediately tinned tlicir fury on all tho 
Spartans who at that time resided at Uoriuth. And iluy 
plundered everyone who they wore sure was a IjsuaHho- 
laonian, or whom they suspected of being so by tlu^ way 
he wore his hair, or by his boots or clrOHS or name, and some 
who got the start of them, and fled for ref ago to OrostoH* 
head-quarters, they dragged thoin^o by foroo. And Orostos 
and his suite tried to chock the Aclunnim from ibis outrag(», 
and bade them I'omcmbor that thoy wore acting outrageously 
against Romans, And not many days afterwards tho 
Achaans threw all tho Lacoilmmonians whom thoy had 
arrested into prison, but dismissed all sirangers whom they 

‘ Which were at Corinth, as wo see in this chapter a little later, 
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liad arrested on suspicion. And tliey sent Thearidas and 
seyeral other prominent Achssans as ambassadors to Eome, 
who after their departure on meeting on the road some other 
envoys to settle the Lacedasmonian and Achaean differences, 
who had been despatched later than Orestes, turned back 
again. And after Dieous had served his time as General, 
Oritolaua was chosen as his successor by the Achceana j this 
Oiutolaus was possessed with a grim unreasoning passion to 
fight against the Romans, and, as the envoys from Rome to 
settle the disputes between the Lacedinmonians and Achseans 
had just arrived, ho wont to Tegea in Arcadia ostensibly 
to confer with them, but really because he did not want 
the Acha>ans summoned to a general meeting, and, while 
in the hearing of the Romans he sent messengers bidding 
the commissioners call a general meeting of the Achasans, 
he privately urged the commissioners not to attend the 
general meeting. And when the commissioners did not 
come, then he di8])layod great guile to the Romans, for he 
told them to wait for another general meeting of the 
Achfloans that would be hold six months later, for he him- 
self said that ho could discuss no question privately without 
the common consent of the Achmans. And the Roman 
envoys, when they discovered they were being deceived, 
returned to Rome. And Critolaus collected an army of 
Achoeans at Corinth, and persuaded them to war against 
Sparta, and also to wage war at once against the 
Romans. When king and nation undertake war and are 
unsuccessful, it seems rather the malignity of some divine 
power than the fault of the originators of the war. But 
audacity and weakness combined should rather be called 
madness than want of luck. And this was the ruin of 
Critolaus and the Acheoana. The Achamns were also 
further incited against the Romans by Pytheas, who was at 
that time Boootarch at Thebes, and the Thebans undertook 
to take an eager part in prosecuting the war. For the 
Thebans had been heavily punished by the decision of 
Metellus, first they had to pay a fine to the Phocians for 
invading Phocis, and secondly to the Buhooans for ravaging 
Euboea, and thirdly to the people of Amphissa for destroy- 
ing their corn in harvest time. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

A XD tlie Eomans being infox*mod of all this by tbe en- 
voys whom, they had sent to Groooo, and by tlio letters 
which Metellus wrote, passed a vote agiiinst the Achosans 
that they were guilty of treason, and, as Mnmmins had just 
been chosen consul, they ordered him to load against them 
both a naval and land force. And Motollus, diroobly ho hoard 
that Mummius and the army with him had sot out against 
the Achceans, made all haste that ho might win his laurels 
in the campaign fii'st, before Mummius could got up. Ho 
sent therefore messengers to the Achmns, bidding the Lnce- 
dsemonians and all other cities mentioned by the Homans to 
leave the Achaean League, and for the futoo ho promisod 
that there should be no anger on the part of tho Eomans 
for any earlier disobedience. At the same time that ho 
made -this Proclamation he brought his army from Mace- 
donia, marching through Thessaly and by tho Lamiao Gulf. 
And Criiolaus and tho Aohseans, so far from accepting this 
proclamation which tended to peace, sat clown and blockaded 
Heraclea, because it would not join the Acliroan Loaguo. 
But when Oritolaus hoard from his spies iluii Mcdiollus and 
the Eomans had crossed tho Sporoiieus, then ho Hod to 
Scatphea in Locris, not being bold enough to place tho 
AchsBans in position between Heraclea and ThorniO])yhe, and 
there await the attack of Motollus : for siuh a panic had 
seized him that he could extract no hopo from a spot whore 
the Lacedoemonians had so nobly fought for (Irooco against 
the Medea, and where at a later date tho AtluuiiauH dis- 
played equal bravery against tho Qalaih And JVlcdollus* 
army came up with Oritolaus and tho Aobaians as they wore 
in retreat a little before Scarphoa, and many iJioy killed and 
about 1,000 they took alive. But Critolaus was not sckui 
alive after the battle, nor was ho found among tho dead, 
but if he tried to swim across tho muddy aoa near Mount 
(Eta, ho would have been very likely drowned without being 
observed. As to his ond therefore ono may make various 
guesses. But the thousand picked mon from Arcadia, who 
had fought on Oritolaus' side in tho action, marched as far as 
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Elatea in Pliocis, and were received in that town from old 
kinsmanship ; but when the people of Phocis got news of 
the reverse of Oritolaus and the Acheeans, they requested 
these Arcadians to leave Elatea. And as they marched back 
to the Peloponnese Metellus and the Homans met them at 
Chaeronea. Then came the Nemesis of the Greek gods 
upon the Arcadians, who were cut to pieces by the Romans, 
in the very place where they had formerly left in the 
lurch the Greeks who fought against Philip and the Mace- 
donians. 

And DijBus was again made Commander-in-Ohief of the 
Achaean army, and he imitated the action of Miltiades and 
the Athenians before Marathon by manumitting the slaves, 
and made a levy of Aohceans and Arcadians in the prime 
of life from the various towns. And so his army alto- 
gether, including the slaves, amounted to GOO cavalry, and 
14f,000 infantry. Then he displayed the greatest want of 
strategy, for, though he knew that Oritolaus and all the 
Aclioean host had crumbled away bofor© Metellus, yet he 
selected only 4,000 men, and put Alcamenes at their head. 
They were despatched to Megara to garrison that town and, 
should Metellus and the Romans come up, to stop their 
further progress. And Metellus, after his rout of the Arca- 
dian picked men at Oheeronea, had pushed on with his army 
to Thebes ; for the Thebans had joined the Achseans in be- 
sieging Horaclea, and had also taken part in the fight near 
Scarphea. Then the inhabitants,, men and women of all ages, 
abandoned Thebes, and wandered about all over Boeotia, and 
fled to the tops of the mountains. But Metellus would not 
allow his men cither to set on fire the temples of the gods or 
to pull down any buildings, or to kill or take alive any of 
the fugitives except Pjtheas, but him, if they should cap- 
ture him, they were to bring before him. And Pytheas 
was forthwith found, and brought before Metellus, and 
executed. And when the Roman army marched on Megara, 
then Alcamenes and his men were seized with panic, and 
fled without striking a blow to Corinth, to the camp of the 
Acliasans. And the Megaiuans delivered up their town to 
the Romans without a blow struck, and, when Metellus got 
to the Isthmus, he issued a Proclamation, inviting the 
Achujans even now to peace and harmony : for he had a 
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strong desire tliat botli Macedonia and Achaia should be 
settled by him. But this intention of his was frustrated by 
the folly of Diseua. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

M eantime MnmminB, and witli him OrestoB, who 

was first sent from Rome to settle the diRpntos be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians and Achfeans, reached the Roman 
army one morning*, took over the commatid, find sent Motol- 
lus and his forces back to Macedonia, and hinusolf waitcM 
at the Isthmus till ho had concontratod all liis forcoH. ilis 
cavalry amounted to 3,500, his infantry to 22,000. Tlun’O 
were also some Cretan bowmen, and .Philopcxnru^n had 
brought some soldiers from Attains, from PorgamuH across 
the Gaicus. Mummius placed some of the Italian troops atiil 
allies, so as to be an advanced post for all his army, 12 
stades in the van. And the Achoonna, as this vanguard was 
left without defence through the confidence of tho Rotnans, 
attacked them, and slew some, hut drove still more back to 
the camp, and captured about 500 shields. By this success 
the Achceans were so elated that they atinclced ilic Roimui 
army without waiting for thorn to begin tiic battle. Jbi<» 
when Mummius led out his army to i)atilo in turn, tlum 
the Achooan cavalry, which was opposite ihc Roman ca^valry, 
ran immediatoy, not venturing to make one stand againsii 
the attack of the enemy’s cavalry. And tho infantry, 
though dejected at the rout of tho cavalry, siiood their ground 
against the wedgc-liko attack of tho Roman infantry, and 
though outnumbered and fainting under their wonmls, y(d» 
resisted bravely, till 1,000 picked men of ihc Romans took 
them in flank, and so turned tho battle into a. comploi/O rout 
of the Achasans, And had Dianas bctvri bold (uumgh to 
hurry into Corinth after tho bai.tlo, and rcaurivo within iis 
walls the runaways from tho fight and shut himselt up 
there, the Achcoans might have oblnined boiten* ternm 
from Mummius, if tho war had been lengthened out by a 
siege. But as it wap, directly the Aelunans gave way before 
the Romans, Disous fled for Mogalopolis, exhibiting to the 
Acliseans none ’of that spirit wliich Oallistraius, the sou of 
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Empedus, had displayed to the Athenians. Por he being 
in command of the cavalry in Sicily, when the Athenians 
and their allies were badly defeated at the river Asinarus, 
boldly cut his way through the enemy at the head of the 
cavalry, and, after getting safe through with most of them 
to Catana, turned back again on the road to Syracuse, and 
finding the enemy still plundering the camp of the Athe- 
nians killed five with his own hand and then expired, him- 
self and his horse having received fatal wounds. He won 
fair fame both for the Athenians and himself, and volun- 
tarily met death, having preserved the cavalry whom he led. 
But Diseus after ruining the Ach^ans announced to the 
people of Megalopolis their impending ruin, and after slay- 
ing his wife with his own hand that she might not become 
a captive took poison and so died, resembling Menalcidas as 
in his greed for money so also in the cowardice of his death. 

And those of the Achaeans who got safe to Corinth after 
the battle fied during the night, as also did most of the 
Corinthians. But Mummius did not enter Corinth at first, 
though the gates were open, as he thought some ambush 
lay in wait for him within the walls, not till the third day 
did he take Corinth in full force and set it on fire. And 
most of those that were left in the city were slain by the Ro- 
mans, and the women and children were sold by Mummius, 
as also were the slaves who had been manumitted and had 
fought on the side of the Achoeans, and had not been killed 
in action. And the most wonderful of the votive offerings 
and other ornaments he carried of to Borne, and those of 
less value he gave to Philopoemen, the general of Attains’ 
troops, and these spoils from Corinth were in my time at 
Pergamus. And Mummius rased the walls of all the cities 
which had fought against the Romans, and took away their 
arms, before any advisers what to do were sent from Rome. 
And when they arrived, then he put down all democracies, 
and appointed chief-magistrates according to property quali- 
fications.^ And taxes were laid upon Creece, and those that 
had money were forbidden to have land over the borders, 
and all the general meetings were put down altogether, as 

* That is, wherever Mummius found a democratical form of govern- 
ment, there he established an oligarcliy. Cf. Tlat. JRep. 550. C. Id. Lcc/cr, 
698. P o r jj 
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those in Acliaia, or Pliocis, or Booothi, or any other part 
of Greece. But not many years afterwards tlio Eonmns 
took mercy upon Greece, and allowed them their old na- 
tional meetings and to have land over tlio borders. They re- 
mitted also the fines which Mnmmius had imposocl, for ho 
had ordered the Booofcians to pay the people of Heraclca and 
Euboea 100 talents, and the Achesans to pay the Lacethe- 
monians 200 talents. The Greeks got remission of those 
fines from the Eomans, and a prootor was sont out from 
Rome, and is still, who is not called by the Eomans piwtor 
of all Greece but prsetor of Aohaia, because they rodncod 
Greece through Achaia, which was then the foromost Greek 
power. Thus ended the war when Antithous was Arohon 
at Athens, in the 160th Olympiad, when Diodorus of Sxeyon 
was victor in tho course. 


CHAPTER XTIl 

A t this time Greece was reduced to extreme woaknosR, 
being partially ruined, and aliogotlior reduced to groat 
straits, by the deity. For Argos, which had boon a town of 
the greatest importance in tho days of tho so-callod heroes, 
lost its good fortune with the overthrow of the Dorians. 
And the Athenians, who had survived tlio PoloponncHian 
War and tho plague, and had even lift up their heads again, 
were not many years later destined to bo Hubdnod by’" tlui 
Macedonian power at its height. From Miicodonia also cann^ 
down on Thebes in BcBotia the wrath of Alexander. And 
the Lacedfcmonians were first reduced by EpatninomhiH the 
Theban, and afterwards by tho war wiih tho Acha^aus. And 
when Achaia with groat difficulty, like a tree fhat had re- 
ceived some early injury, grow to groat ominonco in Greece, 
then the folly of its rulers stopped its growth. And Bome 
time after the Empire of Eonio oamo to Nero, and ho made 
Greece entirely free, and gave to tho Eoman people inn toad 
of Greece tho most fertile island of Sarditiia. When I con- 
sider this action of Noro I cannot hut think the words of 
Plato the son of Aristo most true, that crimes remarkable 
for their greatness and audacity are not committed by every- 
day kind of people, but emanate from a noble soul corruptcid 
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by a bad bringing up/ JSTot that this gift long benefited 
Greece. For in the reign of Yespasian, who succeeded Fero, 
it suffered from intestine discord, and Yespasian made the 
Greeks a second time subject to taxes and bade them obey 
the praetor, saying that Greece had unlearnt how to use 
liberty. Such are the particulars which I ascertained. 

The boundaries between Achaia and Elis are the river 
Larisus (near which river there is a temple of Larisssean 
Athene), and Dyme, a town of the Achseans, about 30 
stades from the Larisus, Dyme was the only town in 
Achaia that Philip the son of Demetrius reduced in war. 
And for this reason Sulpicius, the Roman Prastor, allowed 
his array to plunder Dyme. And Augustus afterwards as- 
signed it to Patras. In ancient days it was called Palea, 
but when the lonians were in possession of it they changed 
its name to Dyme, I am not quite certain whether from 
some woman of the district called Dyme, or from Dymas 
the son of ^gimius. One is reduced to a little uncertainty 
about the name of the place also by the Elegiac couplet at 
Olympia on the statue of (Ebotas, a native of Dyme, who in 
the 6th Olympiad was victor in the course, and in the 80th 
Olympiad was declared by the oracle at Delphi worthy of a 
statue at Olympia. The couplet runs as follows : 

“ QBbotas here the son of CEnias was victor in the course, 
and so immortalized his native place Palea in Achaia.” 

But there is no need for any real confusion from the town 
being called in the inscription Palea and not Dyme, for the 
older names of places are apt to be introduced by the Greeks 
into poetry, as they call Amphiaraus and Adrastus the sons 
of Phoroneus, and Theseus the son of Erechtheus. 

And a little before you come to the town of Dyme there 
is on the lught of the way the tomb of So stratus, who was a 
youth in the neighbourhood, and they say Hercules was very 
fond of him, and as he died while Hercules was still among 
men, Hercules erected his sepulchre and offered to him the 
first fruits of his hair. There is also still a device and pillar 
on the tomb and an effigy of Hercules on it. And I was 
told that the natives still offer sacrifices to Sostratus. 

There is also at Dyme a temple of Athene and a very 


^ See Plato vi. 491. E. 
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ancient statue, there is also a temple built to tho Dindy- 
luene Mother and Attes. Who Attes was I could not ascor^ 
tain it being a mystery. But according to tlio Elegiac 
lines of Hermesianax he was tho son oE Calatis ilio .Phrygian, 
and was born incapable of procreation. And when ho grew 
up he removed to Lydia, and celebrated there the rites of 
the Dindymene Mother, and was so honoured that Zeus in 
jealousy sent a boar among the crops of tho Lydians. Thoa’C- 
upon several of the Lydians and Attes hiniself were slain 
by this boar: and in consequence of this the Galati who in- 
habit Pessiniis will not touch pork. However this is not 
the universal tradition about Attes, but there is a local ti*a- 
clifclon that Zeus in his sleep dropt seed into the ground, 
and that in process of time there sprang up a Herma- 
phrodite whom they called Agdistis ; and tho gods bound 
this Agdistis and cut o:ff his male privities. And an almond- 
tree sprang from them and bare fruit, and they say tho 
daughter of the river-god Sangarius took of the fmit. ^ And 
as she put some in her bosom tho fruit immediately vanished, 
and she became pregnant, and bare a boy, Attes, who was 
exposed and brought up by a goat. And as the lad’s beauty 
was more than human, Agdistis grew violcmtiy in love with 
him. And when ho was grown up his relations sent him 
to Pessinus to marry the king’s daughter. And the wed- 
ding song was being sung when Agdistis appeared, and 
Attes in his rage cut oil* his private parts, and his father in 
law cut oh: his- Then Agdistis repented of his action to- 
wards Attes : and some contrivance was found out by Zeus 
so that the body of Attes should not decay nor rot. Stieh 
is the most notable legend about Attes. 

At l)ymo is also the tomb of tho runner (EbotnB. Ho 
was the first Achajan who had won the victory at Olympia, 
and yet had received no especial reward from his own 
people. So he uttered a solemn imprecation that xio Achaaui 
might henceforth win tho victoiy. And, as one of tho gods 
made it his business to see tliat tlio imprecation of (Eboias 
should he valid, the Achcoans learnt why tlioy failed to 
secure victory at Olympia by couKulting the oracle at J )olphi. 
Then they not only conferred other honours tipon (Ebotas, 
bub put up his statue at Olympia, after which SostratuH 
of Pellone wou the race for boys in tho course. And oven 
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now tlie custom prevails amongst tlie AchoBans wlio intend 
to compete at Olympia to offer sacrifices to GEbotas, and, 
if they are victorious, to crown his statue at Olympia. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A bout 40 stades from Dymethe river Pirns discharges 
itself into the sea, near which river the Achceans for- 
merly had a town called Olenns. Those who have written 
about Hercules and his doings have not dwelt least upon 
Dexamenus the king of Olenus, and the hospitality Her- 
cules received at his court. And that Olenus was originally 
a small town is confirmed by the Elegy written by Her- 
raesianax on the Centaur Eurytion. But in process of time 
they say the people of Olenus left it in consequence of its 
weakness, and betook themselves to Pirac and Eurytem. 

About 80 stades from the river Pirus is the town of 
Patrac, not far from which the river Glaucus discharges 
itself into the sea. The antiquarians at Patrae say that 
Eumelus, an Autochthon, was the first settler, and was king 
over a few subjects. And when Triptolemus came from 
Attica Eumelus received from him corn to sow, and under 
his instructions built a town called Aroe, which he so 
called from tilling the soil. And when Triptolemus had gone 
to sleep they say Antheas, the son of Eumelus, yoked the 
dragons to the chariot of Triptolemus, and tried himself 
to sow corn : but he died by falling out of the chariot. 
And Triptolemus and Eumelus built in common the town 
Anthea, which they called after him. And a third city 
called Mcvsatis was built between Anthea and Aroe. And 
the traditions of the people of Patros about Dionysus, that 
he was reared at Mesatis, and was plotted against hy the 
Titans there and was in great danger, and the explanation 
of the name Mesatis, all this I leave to the people of Patrae 
to explain, as I don't contradict them. And when the 
Achoeans drove the lonians out later, Patreus the son of 
Preugenes and gx'andson of Agenor forbade the Achaean s 
to settle at Anthea and Mesatis, but made the circuit of 
the walls near Aroe wider so as to include all that town, 
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and called it Patr ®0 after Ms own name. And Agenor tlie 
father of Prengenos was tbo son of Arons the son of Ampyx, 
and Ampyx was the son of Polias, tho son of il^lginotiiB, tho 
son of Dcintns, the son of Ilarpnlns, tho son of Ainyclas tho 
son of Lacoclasmon, Such was tlio gononJogy of Patrons. 
And in process of iitno tho pooplo of Pa,trai wore tho otdy 
Acliceans that wont ini-o itOiolia from friondsliip to the 
lians, to join them in thoir wav against tho 0 aliiti. But nuna.- 
mg most serious reverses in batilo, and most of thorn stilT(M‘- 
ing also from great poverty, they loft Patras all but n fow. 
And those who roniairicd got scattorod about tho c.ouniry 
and followed tho pursuit of agriculture, and inhabited tho 
various towns outside Paine, as Mosiiiis and Atithea and Bo- 
line and Argyra and Arba. And Angusius, oiihor bo(‘uuso 
he thought Patrm a convoniont place cm tho (;oa,Ht or for 
some other reason, introduced into it people from various 
towns. Ho incorporated also with it tho Achmaus from 
Rhypaa, after first rasing Rhypoe to tho ground. And to 
the people of Patree alone of all the Achmans ho graui.etl 
their freedom, and gave thorn oilier pvivilogos as well, Biieli 
as the Romans aro wont to grant thoir colonisis. 

And in tho citadel of Pa,tra) is tlio toniph^ of baphriau 
Artemis: tho goddoss has a foreign title, and tlio statue 
also is foreign. For when Oaljdon and tla^ rest of /I^ltolia 
was dispeopled by tho Idmjioror Angusius, i.hai^ ho might 
people with iKtolians his city of Nicopolis near Acd.ium, 
then the people of Patrm got this statue of La])hriau 
Artemis. And as ho had taken many siaities from Jl^Itolia 
and Acarnania for his city Nicopolis, so he gave io tbo 
jicople of PatriB various spoils from (lalydou, and this 
statue of Laphriau Artemis, which even now is honoured 
in the citadel of Paine. And thoy stiy the goddt'SH was 
called Laphrian from a Phocian called Laphrius, the sou 
of Castalius and grandson of Oolphns, who thoy say made 
the old statue of Artemis. Olhers say that the wrath of 
Artemis against Qhicus fell lighter ujion the people of 
Calydon when this titlo was given to the gocldesH, The 
hgure in the statue is a huntress, and the ntatuo la of 
ivory and gold, and tho workmanship is by McnaadimuH 
and Soidas. It is coujociured that thoy wore not mutdi 
later than the period of Oanaclms tho Sicyonian ov the 
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JUginetan Gallon. And eTery year the people of Patrse 
hold the festival called Laphria to Artemis, in which they 
observe their national mode of sacrifice. Bound the altar 
they put wood yet green in a circle, and pile it up about It) 
cubits high. And the driest wood lies within this circle 
on the altar. And they contrive at the time of the festival 
a smooth ascent to the altar, piling up earth so as to form 
a kind of steps. First they have a most splendid procession 
to Artemis, in which the virgin priestess rides last in a 
chariot drawn by stags, and on the following day they per- 
form the sacrificial rites, which both publicly and privately 
are celebrated with much zeal. For they place alive on 
the altar birds good to eat and all other kinds of victims, 
as wild boars and stags and does, and moreover the young 
of wolves and hears, and some wild animals fully grown, 
and they place also upon the altar the fruit of any trees 
that they plant. And then they set fire to the wood. And 
I have seen a bear or some other animal at the first smell 
of the fire trying to force a way outside, some even actually 
doing so by sheer strength. But they thrust them hack 
again into the blazing pile. Nor do they record any that 
wei'e ever injured by the animals on these occasions. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A nd between the temple of Laphria and the altar is the 
sepulchre of Eurypylus. Who be was and why he 
came into this country I shall relate, when I have first de- 
scribed the condition of things when he came into these 
parts. Those of the lonians who dwelt at Aroe and An- 
tliea and Mesatis had in common a grove and temple of 
Artemis Triclaria, and the lonians kept her festival annu- 
ally all night long. And the priestess of the goddess was 
a maiden, who was dismissed when she married. They 
have a tradition that once the priestess of the goddess was 
one Comcotho, a most beautiful maiden, and that Melanip- 
pus was deeply in love with her, who in all other respects 
and in handsomeness of appearance outdid all of his own 
iigc. And as Melanippus won the maiden’s love as well, he 
asked her in marriage of her father. It is somehow com- 
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mon to old age to be' in most respects tbe yerj antipodes 
to youtb, and especially in sympathy with love, so that 
Melanippns, who loved and was boloved, got no encourage- 
ment either from his own parents or from the parents of 
Comoetho. And it is evident from various* other cases as 
well as this that love is wont to confound human laws, and 
even to upset the honour due to tho gods, as in this (uibo, 
for Melanippus and Comootho satisfied their ardent love in 
the very temple of Artemis, and afterwards made tho temple 
habitually their bridal- chamber. And forthwith tho wrath 
of Artemis came on the people of tho country, tluur latid 
yielded no fruit, and unusual sicknesses camo upon tho 
people, and the mortality was much greater tlmn usual. 
And when they had recourse to tho oraido at Delphi, tho 
Pythian Priestess laid the hlamo on Melanippus aud Co- 
msotho, and the oracle ordered thorn to sacritico to Artemis 
annually the most handsome maiden and lad. It was on a(s 
count of this sacrifice that tho river nosir tho ttjmplo of 
Triclaria was called Amiltchus (Belmtlm) : it had long had 
no name. Now all these lads and maidons had done nothing 
against the goddess bat had to die for Melanippus and Oomio- 
tho, and they and thoir relations 8U-iTon3d most })itcK)UKly. I 
do not put the whole responsibility for tin’s upon Oonuntho 
and Melanippus, for to human hoings alotu) is love f(3lt worth 
life. These human sacrifices arc said to have h(3t3n stopped 
for the following reason. Tho Oracle at Delphi had foroi<old 
that a foreign king would como to thoir (country, and that 
he would bring with him a foreign god, und that ho would 
stop this sacrifice to Artomis Triclaria. And after tho cap- 
ture of Ilium, when tho Greeks shared tlu3 Durypylus 
the son of Euoomon got a ohost, in wlnTsh tlu^re was a stat.ne 
of Dionysus, the work some say of Ih^pluestus, and a gift 
of Zeus to Dardanus. But thoro aro two oiiluir tra<litious 
about this chest, one that JEnoas loft it behind him when ho 
fled from Ilium, tho other that it was i/lirown away by Cas- 
sandra as a misfortune to any Greek who found it. How- 
ever this may be, Eurypylus opened tho (dit^st and saw tho 
statue, and was driven out of his mind by tho sight. And 
most of his time ho romainod mad, though ho came to 
himself a little at times. And being in that condition he 
did not sail to Thessaly, but to Cirrha and tho Oirrhanin 
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Gulf and he went to Delphi and consulted the oracle about 
his disorder. And thej say the oracle told him, where he 
should find people offering a strange sacrifice, to dedicate 
his chest and there dwell. And the wind drove Burjpylus’ 
ships to the sea near Aroe, and when he went ashore he saw 
a lad and maiden being led to the altar of Artemis Triclaria. 
And he saw at once that the oracle referred to this sacrifice, 
the people of the place also remembered the oracle, seeing 
a king whom they had never before seen, and as to the 
chest they suspected that there was some god in it. And 
so Eurypylus got cured of his disorder, and this human 
sacrifice was stopped, and the river was now called Milichus 
(Mild). Some indeed have written that it was not the 
Thessalian Eurypylus to whom what I have just recorded 
happened, but they want people to think that Eurypylus 
(the son of Dexamenus who was king at Olenus), who 
accompanied Hercules to Ilium, received the chest from 
Hercules. The rest of their tradition is the same as mine. 
But I cannot believe that Hercules was ignorant of the con- 
tents of this chest, or that if he knew of them he would 
have given the chest as a present to a comrade. Hor do 
the people of Patrse record any other Eurypylus than the 
son of Eummon, and to him they offer sacrifices every year, 
when they keep the festival to Dionysus. 


CHAPTER XX. 

T he name of the god inside the chest is .^symnetes. 

Xine men, who are chosen by the people for their worth, 
look after his worship, and the same number of women. 
And one night during the festival the priest takes the chest 
outside the temple. That night has special rites. All the 
lads in the district go down to the Milichus with crowns on 
their heads made of ears of corn : for so used they in old time 
to dress up those whom they were leading to sacrifice to 
Artemis. But in our day they lay these crowns of ears of 
corn near the statue of the goddess, and after bathing in the 
river, and again putting on crowns this time of ivy, they 
go to the temple of JEsymnetes. Such are tlieir rites on 
this night. And inside the grove of Laphrian Artemis is 
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the temple of Athene called Pan-Achcois, tlio statue of tlio 
goddess is of ivory and gold. 

And as you go to the lower part of the city you come to 
the temple of the Dindymeno Mother, whoro Aitos is 
honoured. They do not show his statue, but there is one 
of the Mother wrought in stone. And in tho inarkot-placo 
there is a temple of Olympian Zous,ho is on his throne and 
Athene is standing by it. And next Olympian Zeus is a 
statue of Hera, and a temple of Apollo, and a naked Apollo 
in brass, and sandals are on his feet, and one foot is on tho 
skull of an ox. Alcoons has shown that A])ollo rejoices 
especially in oxen in tho Hymn tlnit he wrote ai)ont Hermes, 
how Hermes filohed the oxen of Apollo, and Homer still 
eaidier than Alcajus has described how Apollo iomlod the 
oxen of Laomedon for hire. Ho has put the following lines 
in the Iliad into Poseidon’s month. 

‘‘I was drawing a spacious and handsome wall rouiul 
the city of the Trojans, that it might bo impregnable, while 
you, Phoebus, were tending tbo slow-paced cows with the 
crumpled horns.” ^ 

That is therefore one would infer tho reason why tho god 
is represented with his foot on tho skull of an ox. And in 
tlie market-place in tho open air is a statue of Athene, and 
in front of it is the ioinh of Patrons. 

And next to the niarket-plaeo is the Odeum, and there is 
a statue of Apollo there well worth seeing, it was inado 
from the spoil that tho people of Patvm gob, wheti they 
alone of the Achmans helped tho yllltoliauH against tlu^ 
Galati. And this Odouni is bouutilkid in otlnu* rt\sp(‘(?LH 
more than any in Greece except tho one at A Hums that 
excels this both in si/.o and in all its tittings, it was built by 
the Athenian Horodcs in memory of his doa,d wife, in my 
account of Attica I passed that OcUnim over, biuninsci tlnit psirti 
of my work was written before Ilorodcs l){‘gain building it. 
And at Patne, as you go from the nuiTkcUrplucc whoro tho 
temple of Apollo is, there is a gate, atid the device on tho 
gate consists of goldcai (dligies of Patrons atid Prctxgones 
and Atherion, all three companions and (JOutoinporarioB. 
And right opposite tbo market-place at tins outlet is tho 


^ Iliad, xxi. 4I(i-448. 
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grove and temple of Artemis Limnatis. While the Dorians 
were already in possession of Lacedeemon and Argos, they 
say that Preii genes in obedience to a dream took the statue 
o£ Artemis Limnatis from Sparta, and that the trustiest of 
his slaves shared with him in the enterprize. And that 
statue from Laccdasmon they keep generally at Mesoa, be- 
cause originally it was taken by Preugenes there, but when 
they celebi’ate the festival of Artemis Limnatis, one of the 
servants of the goddess takes the old statue from Mesoa to 
the saci-ed precincts at Patroe : in which are several temples, 
not built in the open air, but approached by porticoes. The 
statue of .ZEsculapius except the dress is entirely of stone, 
that of Athene is in ivory and gold. And in front of the 
temple of Athene is the tomb of Prengenes, to whom they 
olfer funereal rites as to Pabreus annually, at the time of 
the celebration of the feast to Artemis Limnatis. And not 
far from the theatre arc temples of Kemesis and Aphro- 
dite : their statues are largo and of white marble. 


ClIAPTEE XXL 

I X this part of the city there is also a temple to Dionysus 
under the title of Calydonian : because the statue of the 
god was brought from Calydon. And when Calydon was 
btill inhabited, among other Galydonians who were priests 
to the god was one Coresns, who of all men suffered most 
grievously from lovo. He was enamoured of the maiden 
Oallirhoe, but in proportion to the greatness of his love was 
the dislike of the maiden to him. And as by all bis wooing 
and promises and gifts the maiden’s mind was not in the least 
cjlianged, he went as a suppliant to the statue of Dionysus. 
And the god hoard the prayer of his priest, and the Oaly- 
clonians forthwith bocamo insane as with drink, and died 
beside themselves. They went therefore in their conster- 
nation to consult the oracle at Dodona : for those who dwell 
on this mainland, as the iEfcolians and their neighbours the 
Acanianians and Epirotes, believe in the oracular responses 
they get from doves and the oak there. And they were 
oracularly informed at Dodona that it was the wrath of 
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Dionysxis that, had caused this ti'oublo, wliich would not 
end till Coresns either sacrificed to Dionysus Callirhoe or 
somebody who should volunteer to die instead of her. And 
as the maiden found no moans of escape, she fled to those 
who had brought hor up, but obtaining no aid from tbeni, 
she had nothing now left but to die. But when all tho pre- 
liminary sacrificial rites that had been ordered at Dodona 
had taken place, and she was led to tlio altar as yi(itim, 
then Coresus took his place as sacrificial priest, and yielding 
to love and not to anger slew himself instead of her. And 
when she saw Coresus lying dead tho poor girl n^pontod, 
and, moved by pity and shame at liis fate, out hor own 
throat at the well in Calydon not fa.r from tlio luirbonr, 
which has ever since boon called Oallirhoo after her. 

And near tbe tlieatr© is the sacred enclosure of some 
woman who was a native of Patrin, And there are hero 
some statues of Dionysus of tho same number and name as 
the ancient towns of tho Achteaus, for the god is calk'd 
Mesateus and Antheus and Aroous. Those statues during 
the festival of Dionysus are carried to tho temple of -dilsyni - 
netes, which is near the sea on tho right as you go froTn 
the market-place. And as you go lower down fronx iho 
temple of JGsymuetes there is a tem])lo and stone statue t,o 
Eecovery, originally they say oi'octed by Durypylus when 
he recovered from his madness. And roar tho harbour is 
a temple of Poseidon, and his statue erect itx whiter si otuu 
Poseidon, besides the names given to him by poets 1;0 detde 
out their poetry, has several local names privately givetx to 
him, but his universal titles are Pelagauxs and Asphalius 
and Hippius. One might urge sovernl rojisons why he 
was called Hippius, hut I conjecture ho got tho name be- 
cause he was the inventor of riding. Hotnor at any rate in 
that part of his Iliad about tho horse-races has iniroductul 
Menelaus invoking this god in an oatlx. 

“ Touch the horses, and swear by tiio Earth- Shaker Posei- 
don that you did not purposely with guile retu/rd ray 
chariot.” ^ 

And Pamphus, tho most ancient lljnm-writor amotig 
the Athenians, says that Poseidon was “ the giver of horsoB 


^ Iliad, xxiii. 6, 
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and ships with sails.” So he got the name Hippins probably 
from riding and for no other reason. 

Also at Patrae not very far from, that of Poseidon are 
temples of Aphrodite. One of the statues a generation be- 
foi-e my time was fished up by some fishermen in their net. 
There are also some statues very near the harbour, as Ares 
in bronze, and Apollo, and Aphrodite. She has a sacred 
enclosure near the harbour, and her statue is of wood ex- 
cept the fingers and toes and head which are of stone. 
At Patres there is also a grove near the sea, which is a 
most convenient race course, and a most salubrious place 
ol: resort in summer time. In this grove there are temples 
of Apollo and Aphrodite, their statues also in stone. There 
is also a temple of Demetor, she and Proserpine are stand- 
ing, but Barth is seated. And in front of the temple of 
Dometer is a well, which has a stone wall on the side near 
the temple, hut there is a descent to it outside. And there 
is here an uneriing oracle, not indeed for every matter, but 
ill the case of diseases. They fasten a mirror to a light 
cord and lot it down into this well, poising it so as not to 
bo covered by the water, but that the rim of the mirror 
(?nlj should touch the water. And then they look into the 
mirror after prayer to the goddess and burning of incense. 
And it shews them whether the sick person will die or re- 
cover. Such truth is there in this water. Similarly very 
near Cyanene in Lycia is the oracle of Apollo Thyrxis, and 
iihe water there shows anyone looking into the well what- 
ever he wants to see. And near the grove at Patrse are two 
temples of Sorapis, and in one of them the statue of the 
Egyptian Belus. The people of Patroe say that he fied to Aroe 
from grief at the death of his sons, and that he shuddered 
a,t the name of Argos, and was still more afraid of Danaus. 
There is also a temple of ..ffisculapius at Patras above the 
citadel and near the gates which lead to Mesatis. 

And the women at Patrae are twice as numerous as the 
men, and devoted to Aphrodite if any women are. And 
ir.ost of them get their living by the flax that grows in Elis, 
which they make into nots for the hair and other parts of 
dross. 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 

A XD Pliarce, a town in Acliaia, in rockonod wifcli Patras 
since tke days of AfigustiiH, and tluj road to PliartB 
from PatrfB is about siados, and froni iko soa to tins 
mainland about 70 stades. And the river Pieras flows near 
Pliarffi, tbe same river I think wliich flows by the rains of 
Olenus, and is called Pirus by the men who livo non,r tlu^ sea, 
Near the river is a grove of plano-trccs, most of thorn hollow 
from old age, and of such a size that whoever choosort cun 
eat and sleep inside them.^ The circuit of the market- 
place is large at Ph«aro3 according to anoi(mt. cuistom, and 
an the middle of the market-placo is a si-ono^ statue of 
bearded Hermes ; it is on the ground, no great size, and of 
square shape. And the inscription on it says that it wa.s an 
offering of the Messenian Simylns. It is called irormes of 
the Market-place, and near it is an oracle. And beforo the 
statue is a hearth made of stone, and some brazen lamps are 
fastened with load to the hearth. Ho ilial: wants to cotisult 
the oracle of the god comes at ovuniido imd burns somo 
frankincense on the hoa.rth, and when he has fillod ilio 
lamps with oil and lit thorn, ho lays oil ilie altar on ilio 
right of the statue the ordinary ])ioee of moiu'y, a brass 
coin, and whispers his question wliatever it is in ilio oar of 
the statue of the god. Then ho dupart-s from the mark(^tr 
place and stops up his ears. And when he has gone a liith^ 
distance off he takes his hands from his oars, and whatovoi’ 
he next hears is he thinks the oracular ax^sponso. The h^gyp- 
tians have a similar kind of orade in the of Apis. A aid 

at PharsB the water is sacred, Hormow’ well is the nanu^ they 
give to it, and the hah in it they do not eaiidi, beeauR(^ ilu^y 
think them sacred to the god. And very muir tlu^ Htaimo a, re 
30 square stones, which tho poo]>lo of Pliara) vonorai e highly, 
calling each by the name of one of tho gods. And in early 
times all the Greeks paid to unhewn stoTU'S, and not B<»a- 
tnes, the honours due unto tho gods. And abotd) lb Htades 
from Pharoo is a grove of Castor and Pollux. Bay iraes 
chiefly grow in it, and thoro is neither temple itx it nor any 
statues. The people of the place say the siaiues were ro^ 

* See the wonderful account of Pliny. ]S^at Eisi. xii. 1. 
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moved to Eome. And in tlie grove at Pharoe is an altar of 
niiliewn stones. But I could not learn whether Phares, the 
son of Phylodamia, the daughter of Danaus, or some one of 
the same name was tho founder of the town. 

And Tritea, also a town of Achaia, is built in the interior 
of the country, and reckoned with Patrse by Imperial order. 
The distance from Pharse to Tritea is about 120 stades. 
And before you got to it there is a tomb in white stone, 
well worth seeing in other respects and not least for the 
paintings on it, which are by ITicias. There is a throne 
of ivory and a young and good-looking woman seated on 
it, and a maid is standing by with a snn-shade. And a 
young man without a beard is standing np clad in a tunic, 
with a scarlet cloak over the tunic. And near him is a ser- 
vant with some javelins, driving some hunting dogs. I 
could not ascertain their names ; but everybody infers that 
they are husband and wife buried togetlier. The founder 
of Tritoa was some say Celbidas, who came from Cumae in 
the Opio land, others saj that Ares had an intrigue with 
Tritea tho daughter of Triton, who was a priestess of Athene, 
and Melanippus their son when he was grown up built the 
town, and called it after the name of his mother. At Tritea 
there is a temple to what are called the Greatest Gods, 
their statues are made of clay : a festival is held to them 
annually, like the festival the Greeks hold to Dionysus. 
There is also a temple of Athene, and a stone statue still to 
bo seen : the old staiue was taken to Rome according to the 
tradition of the people of Tritea. The people of the place 
are accustomed to sacrifice both to Ares and Tritea. 

These towns are at some distance from the sea and 
well inland : but as you sail from Patrse to JEgium you 
eoniG to the promontory of Rhium, about 50 stades from 
Patras, and 15 stades further you come to the harbour of 
Panormus. And about as many stades from Panormus is 
what is called tho -wall of Athene, from which to the har- 
bour of Erinciis is 00 stades’ sail along the coast, and GO 
to Jlilgimn From Erinciis, but by land it is about 40 stades 
less. And not far from Patreo is the river Milichus, and 
the temple of Triclaria (wdth no statue) on the right. 
And as you go on from Milichus there is another river 
called Charadrus, and in summer time the herds that drink 
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of it mostly breed male cattle, for that reason, tlie herdsmen 
keep all cattle but cows away from it. These they leare by 
the river, because both for sacrifices and work bulls are 
more convenient than cows, but in all other kinds of cattle 
the female is thought most valuable. 


CHAPTBB XXIII. 

A nd next to the river Oharadrus are some ruins not very 
easy to trace of the town of Argyra, and the well 
Argyra on the right of the high road, and the river Selem- 
nus that flows into the sea. The local account is that 
Selemnus was a handsome youth who fed his flocks hero, 
and they say the sea-nymph Argyra was enamoured of him, 
and used to come up from the soa and sleep with him. But 
in a short time Selemnus lost all his good looks, and the 
Nymph no longer came to visit him, and Aphrodite turned 
the poor lad Selemnus, who was deprived of Argyra and 
dying for love, into a river. I tell the tale as the people of 
Patr80 told it me. And when he became a river he was 
still enamoured of Argyra, (as the story goes about Alpheus 
that he still loved Arethusa,) but Aphrodite at last granted 
him forgetfulness of Argyra. I have also heard an- 
other tradition, viz. that the water of the Selemnus is a 
good love- cure both for men and women, for if they bathe 
in this water they forget their love. If there is any truth 
in this tradition, the water of Selemnus would be more 
valuable to mankind than much wealth. 

And at a little distance from Argyra is the river called 
Bolinseus, and a town once stood there called BoUna. Apollo 
they say was enamoured of a maiden called Bolina, and she 
fled from, him and threw herself into the sea, and became 
immortal through his favour. And there is a promon- 
tory here jutting out into the sea, about which there is a 
tradition that it was here that Cronos threw the sickle into 
the sea, with which he had mutilated his father Uranus, 
$0 they call the promontory Drepanum (dohh). And a 
little above the high road are the ruins of Ehyp», which is 
about SO stades from -fflgium. And the district round 
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u^Eginm is watered bj the river Pboenix and anotlier river 
Miganitas, both, of which flow into the sea. And a portico 
near the town was built for the athlete Strato, (who con- 
quered at Olympia on the same day in the pancratium and 
in the wrestling), to practise in. And at ABUgium they 
have an ancient temple of Ilithyia, her statue is veiled 
from her head to her toes with a finely- woven veil, and is of 
wood except the face and fingers and toes, which are of 
Pentelican marble. One of the hands is stretched out 
straight, and in the other she holds a torch. One may 
symbolize Ilithyia’s torches thus, that the throes of travail 
are to women as it were a fire. Or the torches may be 
supposed to symbolize that Ilithyia brings children to the 
light. The statue is by the Messenian Damophon. 

And at no great distance from the temple of Ilithyia is 
the sacred enclosure of -diJsculapius, and statues in it of 
Hygiea and iEsculapius. The iambic line on the basement 
says that they were by the Messenian Damophon. In this 
temple of AEsculapius I had a controversy with a Sidonian, 
who said that the Phoenicians had more accurate knowledge 
generally about divine things than the Oreeks, and their 
tradition was that Apollo was the father of ^sculapius, 
but that he had no mortal woman for his mother, and that 
j^Esculapius was nothing but the air which is beneficial for 
the health of mankind and all beasts, and that Apollo was 
the Sun, and was most properly called the father of j^acu- 
lapius, because the Sun in its course regulates the Seasons 
and gives health to the air. All this I assented to, but was 
obliged to point out that this view was as much Greek 
as Phoenician, since at Titane in Sicyonia the statue of 
JBlsculapius was called Health, and that it was plain even 
to a child that the course of the sun on the earth produces 
health among mankind. 

At ^gium there is also a temple to Athene and another 
to Hera, and Athene has two statues in white stone, but the 
statue of Hera may be looked upon by none but women, and 
those only the priestesses. And near the theatre is a temple 
and statue of beardless Dionysus. There are also in the mar- 
ket-place sacred precincts of Zeus Soter, and two statues 
on the left as you enter both of brass, the one without a 
beard seemed to me the older of the two. And in a build- 

II. 3 
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ing riglit opposite tbe road are brazen statues of Poseidon, 
Hercules, Zeus, and Athene, and they call them the Ar- 
give gods, because the Argive tradition says they were 
made at Argos, but the people of iEgium say it was because 
the statues wei’e deposited with them by the Argives. And 
they say further that they were ordered to sacrifice to these 
statues eTerj day : and they found out a trick by which 
they could sacrifice as required, hut without any expense 
by feasting on the yictims : and eventually these statues 
were asked back by the Argives, and the people of -dEgium 
asked for the money they had spent on the sacrifices first, 
so the Argives (as they could not pay this) left the statues 
with them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A t jEgium there is also near the market-place a temple 
in common to Apollo and Artemis, and in the market- 
place is a temple to Artemis alone dressed like a huntress, 
and the tomb of Talthybius the hei-ald. Talihybius has 
also a monument erected to him at SpartO), and both cities 
perform funeral rites in his honour. And near the soa at 
JSgium Aphrodite has a temple, and next Poseidon, and 
next Proserpine the daughter of Demeter, and fourthly 
Zeus Homagyrius (the Qobther&r), There aro statues too 
of Zeus and Aphrodite and Athene. And Zeus was sur- 
named Homagyrius, because Agamemnon gathered together 
at this place the most famous men in Greece, to deliberate 
together in common how to attack tho realm of Priam. 
Agamemnon has much renown generally, but especially 
because with the army that accompanied him first, with- 
out any reinforcements, ho sacked Ilium and all the sur- 
rounding cities. And next to Zous Homagyrius is tho 
temple of Pan-Achajan Demctoi’. And the sea-shore at 
JEgium, where these temples just dosoribed are, furnishcH 
abundantly water good to drink from a woll. There is 
also a temple to Safety, the statue of the goddess may 
be seen by none but the priests, but the rites are as fol- 
lows. They take from the altar of tho goddess cakes 
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made after tlie fashion of the country and throw them 
into the sea, and say that they send them to Arethusa in 
Syracuse. The people at AEgium have also several brazen 
statues as Zeus as a boy, and Hercules without a beard, by 
Ageladas the Argive. Priests are chosen annually for 
these gods, and each of the statues remains in the house of 
the priest. And in older times the most beautiful boy was 
chosen as priest to Zeus, and when their beards grew then 
the priest’s ofS.ce passed to some other beautiful hoy. And 
.^gium is the place where the general meeting of the 
Achseans is still held, just as the Amphictyonic Council is 
held at Tbermopylse and Delphi. 

As you go on you come to the river Selinus, and about 
40 Stacies from -dUgiuin is a place called Helice near the 
sea. It was once an important city, and the lonians 
had there the most holy temple of Poseidon of Helice. 
The w^orship of Poseidon of Helice still remained with 
them, both when they were driven by the Achseans to 
Athens, and when they afterwards went from Athens to the 
maritime parts of Asia Minor. And the Milesians as yon 
go to the well Biblis have an altar of Poseidon of Helice 
before their city, and similarly at Teos the same god has 
precincts and an altar. Even Homer has written of Helice, 
and of Poseidon of Helice.^ And later on the Achseans here, 
who drove some suppliants from the temple and slew them| 
met with quick vengeance from Poseidon, for an earthquake 
coming over the place rapidly overthrew all the buildings, 
and made the very site of the city difficult for posterity to 
find. Previously in earthquakes, remarkable for their vio- 
lence or extent, the god has generally given previous intima- 
tion by signs. Eor either continuous rain or drought are 
mostly wont to precede their approach : and in winter the 
air is hotter, and in summer the disk of the sun is misty and 
has a different colour to its usual colour, being either redder 
or slightly inclining to black. And the springs are gene- 
rally deficient in water, and gusts of wind sweeping over 
the district uproot the trees, and in the sky are meteors 
with fiames of fire, and the appearance of the stars is un- 
usual and excites consternation in the beholders, and more- 


^ Horn. Iliad, ii. 575 j viii, 203 5 xx. 404, 
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over vapours and exhalations rise up out of the grout d. 
And many other indications does the god give in the case of 
violent earthquakes. And earthquakes are not all similar, 
but those who have paid attention to such things from the 
first or been instructed by others have been able to recog- 
nize the following phenomena. The mildest of them, if 
indeed the word mildness is applicable to any of them, is 
when simultaneously with the first motion of the earth and 
with the rocking of buildings to their foundation a counter 
motion restores them to their former position. And in 
such an earthquake you may see pillars nearly rooted up 
falling into their places again, and walls that gaped asunder 
joining again: and beams that slipped out of their fittings 
slipping teck again : so too in the pipes of conduits, if any 
pipe bursts from the pressure of water, the broken parts 
weld together again better than any workmen could adjust 
them. Another kind of earthquake destroys everything 
within its range, and, on whatevei it spends its force, 
forthwith batters it down, like the military engines em- 
ployed in sieges. But the most deadly kind of carthqnako 
may be recognized by the following concomitants. The 
breath of a man in a long-continued fevor comes thicker 
and with much efiort, and this is marked in other parts 
of the body, hut especially by feeling the pulse. Simi- 
larly this kind of earthquake they say undermines the 
foundations of buildings, and makes them rock to and 
fro, like the effect produced by the burrowing of moles in 
the earth. And this is the only kind of earthquake that 
leaves no trace in the earth of previous habitation. This 
was the kind of earthquake that rased Plolioe to the ground. 
And they say another misfortune happened to tho place in 
the winter at the same time. Tho sea encroached over 
much of the district and quite flooded Hclico with water : 
and the grove of Poseidon was so submorgod that tho tops 
of the trees alone were visible. And so the god suddenly 
sending the earthquake, and tho soa oncroaebing simul- 
taneously, the inundation swopt away Helico and its popu- 
lation. A similai' catastrophe happened to the town of 
Sipylus which was swallowed up by a landslip. And when 
this landslip occurred in the rock water came forth, and 
became a lake called Saloe, and tho ruins of Sipylus wore 
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visible in the lake, till the water pouring down hid them 
from view. Visible too are the ruins of Helice, but not 
quite as clearly as formerly, because they have been e&ced 
by the action of the sea. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

O XE may learn not only from this ruin of Helice but 
also from other cases that the vengeance of heaven for 
outrages upon suppliants is sure. Thus the god at Dodona 
plainly exhorted men to respect suppliants. Eor to the 
Athenians in the days of Aphidas came the following 
message from Zeus at Dodona. 

“ Think of the Areopagus and the smoking altars of the 
Eumenides, for you must treat as suppliants the Lacedje- 
monians conquered in battle. Slay them not with the 
sword, harm not suppliants. Suppliants are inviolable.’’ 

This the Greeks remembered when the Peloponnesians 
came to Athens, in the reign of Codrus the son of Melan- 
thus. All the rest of the Peloponnesian army retired from 
Attica, when they heard of the death of Codrus and the 
circumstances attending it. For they did not any longer 
expect victory, as Codrus had devoted himself in accordance 
with the oracle at Delphi. But some of the Lacedaemonians 
got stealthily into the city by night, and at daybreak 
perceived that their friends had retired, and, as the Athe- 
nians began to muster against them, fled for safety to the 
Areopagus and to the altars of the goddesses called the 
August.^ And the Athenians allowed the suppliants to 
depart scot-free on this occasion, but some yeax's later the 
authorities destroyed the suppliants of Athene, those of 
Cylo’s party who had occupied the Acropolis,, and both the 
murderers and their children were considered accursed by 
the goddess. Upon the Lacedeemonians too who had killed 
some suppliants in the temple of Poseidon at Tsenarum 
came an earthquake so long-contiuued and violent, that no 
house in Lacedmmon could stand against it. And the 


^ A eixpbemism for the Eumenides, 
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destruction of Helice happened wlien Asteus was Archon 
at Athens, in the 4th jear of the 101st Olympiad, in which 
Damon of Thnria was victor. And as there were none left 
remaining at Helice the people of JEgium occupied theii 
territory. 

And next to Helice, as you turn from the sea to the right . 
you will come to the town of Cerynea, built on a hill above 
the high-road. It got its name either from some local ruler 
or from the river Cerynites, which rises in Arcadia in tlu 
Mountain Cerynea, and flows through the district of those 
Achaeans, who came from Argolis and dwelt there through 
the following mischance. The fort of My cense could not 
be captured by the Argivos owing to its strength, (for 
it had been built by the Cyclopes as tho wall at Tiryns 
also), but the people of Mycence were obliged to evacuate 
their city because their supplies failed, and some of them 
went to Cleon a, but more than half took refuge with 
Alexander in Macedonia, who had sent Mardonius the son 
of Gobryas on a mission to the Athenians, and the rest 
went to Cerynea, and Cerynea became more powerful 
through this influx of population, and more notable in after 
times through this coming into the town of the people of 
MycenoB. And at Cerynea is a temple of tho EuuiOnidcH, 
built they say by Orestes. Whatever wretch, stained with 
blood or any other defilement, comes into this temple to 
look round, he is forthwith driven frantic by his fears. 
And for this reason people are not admitted into this 
temple indiscriminately. The statues of tho goddesses in 
the temple are of wood and not very large : but tho statues 
of some women in the vestibule are of stone and artistically 
carved : the natives say that they are some priestesses of 
the Eumenides. 

And as you return from Cerynea to the high road, find 
proceed along it no great distance, tho socond turn to tho 
right from the sea takes you by a winding i^oad to Bura, 
which lies on a hill. The town got its namo they say from 
Bura tho daughter of Ion, the Sou of Xutlius by Helice. 
And when Holico was totally destroyed by tho god, Bura 
also was afflicted by a mighty earthquake, so that none of 
the old statues were loft in the temples. And those that 
happened to be at that time away on military service or 
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some other errand were the only people of Bnra preserved. 
There are temples here to Demeter, and Aphrodite, and 
Dionysus, and Ilithyia. Their statues are of Pentelican 
marble by the Athenian Euclides. Demeter is robed. There 
is also a temple to Isis. 

And as you descend from Bura to the sea is the river 
called Buraicus, and a not very big Hercules in a cave, sur- 
named Buraicus, whose oracular responses are ascertained 
by dice on a board. He that consults the god prays before 
his statue, and after prayer takes dice, plenty of which 
are near Hercules, and throws four on the board. And 
on every dice is a certain figure inscribed, which has its in- 
terpretation in a corresponding figure on the board. It is 
about 30 stades from this temple of Hercules to Helice by 
the direct road. And as you go on your way from the 
•temple of Hercules you come to a perennial river, that has 
its outlet into the sea, and rises in an Arcadian mountain, its 
name is Orathis as also the name of the mountain, and from 
this Orathis the river near Croton in Italy got its name. 
And near the Orathis in Achaia was formerly the town 
HUgae, which they say was eventually deserted from its 
weakness. Homer has mentioned this jEgse in a speech of 
Hera, 

Tliey bring you gifts to Helice and iEgae,” ^ 

plainly therefore Poseidon had gifts equally at Helice 
and jEg 80 . And at no great distance from Orathis is a 
tomb on the right of the road, and on it you will find a 
rather indistinct painting of a man standing by a horse. 
And the road from this tomb to what is called Oaius is 30 
stades: Gains is a temple of Barth called the Broad- 
breasted. The statue is very ancient. And the woman 
who becomes priestess remains henceforth in a state of 
chastity, and before she must only have been married once. 
And they are tested by drinking bull’s blood, whoever of 
them is not telling the truth is detected at once and pun- 
ished. And if there are several competitors, the woman 
who obtains most lots is appointed priestess. 

' Iliad, viii. 203. 
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CHAPTER XXYL 

A !NT) tlie seaport at u^Egira (both town and seaport have 
the same name) is 72 stades fi'om the temple of 
Hercules Biiraicus. Near the sea there is nothing notable 
at ^gira, from the poi't to the upper part of the town 
is 12 stades. In Homer ^ the town is called Hyperosia, 
the present name was given to it by the Ionian settlers for 
the following reason. A hostile band of Sicyonians was 
going to invade their land. And they, not thinking them- 
selves a match for the Sicyonians, collected together all 
the goats in the country, and fastened torches to their 
horns, and directly night came on lit these torches. And 
the Sicyonians, who thought that the allies of the Hypere- 
sians were coming up, and that this light was the camp- 
fires of the allied force, went home again : and the Hypo- 
resians changed the name of their city because of thoso 
goats, and at the place where the goat that was most hand- 
some and the leader of the rest had crouched down thoi^o 
they built a temple to Artemis the Huntress, thinking that 
this stratagem against the Sicyonians would not have 
occurred to them but for Artemis. Not that the name 
-<®gira prevailed at once over Hyperosia. Even in my time 
there are still some who call Oreus in Euhooa by its old 
name of Hestim. At jEgira there is a handsome temple 
of Zeus, and his statue in a sitting posture in Pontelican 
marble by the Athenian Euclides. The head and fingers 
and toes are of ivory, and the rest is wood gilt and richly 
variegated. There is also a tcmplo of Artemis, and a 
statue of the goddess which is of modcim art. A maiden 
is priestess, till she grows to a mairiagoablo ago. And the 
old statue that stands there is, according to tho tradition 
of the people at jEgira, Iphigenta the daughter of Agamem- 
non : and if they stale what is correct, tho temple must origi- 
nally have been built to Iphigenia. There is also a very 
ancient temple of Apollo, ancient is tho temple, ancient arc 
the gables, ancient is the statue of the god, which is naked 
and of great size. Who made it none of tho natives could 


' Iliad, il 573. 
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tell : hut whoever has seen the Hercules at Sicyon, would 
conjecture that the Apollo at -^Egira was by the same hand as 
that, namely by Laphaes of Phlius. And there are some 
statues of .^sculapius in the temple in a standing position, 
and of Serapis and Isis apart in Pentelican marble. A n r] 
they worship most of all Celestial Aphrodite: but men 
must not enter her temple. But into the temple of the 
Syrian goddess they may enter on stated days, but only 
after the accustomed rites and fasting. I have also seen 
another building in u3ijgira, in which there is a statue of 
Fortune with the horn of Amalthea, and next it a Cupid 
with wings : to symbolize to men that success in love is 
due to chance rather than beauty. I am much of the 
opinion of Pindar in his Ode that Fortune is one of the 
Fates, and more powerful than her sisters. And in this 
building at j®gira is a statue of a man rather old and 
evidently in grief, and 3 women are taking off their brace- 
lets, and there are 3 young men standing by, and one has a 
breastplate on. The tradition about him is that he died 
after fighting most bravely of all the people of -^gira 
against the Achaeans, and his brothers brought home the 
news of his death, and his sisters are stripping off their 
bracelets out of grief at his loss, and the people of the place 
call the old man his father Sympathetic, because he is clearly 
grieving in the statue. 

And there is a direct road from -<jEgira starting from the 
temple of Zeus over the mountains. It is a hilly road, and 
about 40 stades bring you to Phelloe, not a very important 
place, nor inhabited at all when the lonians still occupied 
the land. The neighbourhood of Phelloe is veiy good for 
vine-growing, and in the rocky parts are trees and wild 
animals, as wild deer and wild boars. And if any places in 
Greece are well situated in respect of abundance of water, 
Phelloe is one of them. And there are temples to Dionysus 
and Artemis, the goddess is in bronze in the act of taking 
a dart out of her quiver, and Dionysus’ statue is decorated 
with vermilion. As you go down towards the seaport from 
iEgira and forward a little there is, on the right of the road, 
a temple of Artemis the Huntress, where they say the goat 
crouched down. 

And next to iEgira is Pellene : the people of Pellcne are 
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tlie last of tlie Aclieeans near Sicyon and Argolis. Tlieir 
to^vn was called according to their own tradition from 
Pallas who they say was one of the Titans, but according 
to the tradition of the Argives from the Argive Pellen, who 
was they say the son of Phorbas and grandson of Triopas. 
And between iEgira and Pellene there is a town subject to 
Sicyon called Donussa, which was destroyed by the Sicyo- 
nians, and which they say is mentioned by Homer in his 
Catalogue of Agamemnon^s forces in the line, 

** And those wlio inhabited Hypcresia and steep Donoessa.” 

H. ii. 573. 

But when Pisistratus collected the versos of Homor, that 
had been scattered about and had to be got together from 
various quarters, either he or some of his companions in the 
task changed the name inadvertently.^ The people of Pol- 
len© call their seaport Aristonantoe. To it from AGgira on 
the sea is a distance of 120 stades, and it is half this dis- 
tance to Pellene from the seaport. The name Aristonauta^ 
was given they say to their seapoidj because the Argonauts 
put in at the harbour. 


OIJAPTER XXYII. 

A nd the town of Pellene is on a hill which is very steep 
in its topmost peak, (indeed pi’ecipitous and there- 
fore uninhabited), and is built upon its more level parts not 
continuously, but is out as it were into two parts by the 
peak which lies between. And as you approach Pellene 
you see a statue of Hermes on the road called Dolios (wn7y), 
he is very ready to accomplish the prayers of people : it 
is a square statue, the god is boarded and has a hat on 
his head. On the way to the town there is also a torn})]© 
of Athene made of the stone of the country, her statue 
is of ivory and gold by they say Phidias, who earlier 
still made statues of Athene at Athens and I?latoa. And 
the people of Pellene say that there is a shrine of Athene 


* To Gonoemi-i the reading to be found in modern t('Xts of II mer. 
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deep underground tinder the base of her statue, and that 
the air from it is damp and therefore good for the ivory • 
And above the temple of Athene is a grove with a wail 
built round it to Artemis called the Saviour, their greatest 
oath is by her. No one may enter this grove but the 
priests, who are chiefly chosen out of the best local families. 
And opposite this grove is the temple of Dionysus called 
the Lighter, for when they celebrate his festival they carry 
torches into his temple by uight, and place bowls of wine 
all over the city. At Pellene there is also a temple of 
Apollo Theoxenius, the statue is of bronze, and they hold 
games to Apollo called Theoxenia, and give silver as a 
prize for victory, and the men of the district contend. 
And near the temple of Apollo is one of Artemis, she is 
dressed as an archer. And there is a conduit built in the 
market-place, their baths have to be of rain-water for there 
are not many wells with water to drink below the city, 
except at a place called Glyceos. And there is an old 
gymnasium chiefly given up to the youths to practise in, 
nor can any be enrolled as citizens till they have arrived at 
man’s estate. Here is the statue of Promachus of Pellene, 
the son of Dryon, who won victories in tho pancratium, 
one at Olympia, three at the Isthmus, and two at Nemea, 
and the people of Pellene erected two statues to him, one 
at Olympia, and one in the gymnasium, the latter in stone 
and not in brass. And it is said that in the war between 
Corinth and Pellene Promachus slew most of the enemy 
opposed to him. It is said also that he beat at Olympia 
Polydamas of Scotussa, who contended a second time at 
Olympia, after coming home safe from the King of the 
Persians. But the Thessalians do not admit that Poly- 
diimas was beaten, and they bring forward to maintain their 
view the line about Polydamas, 

“ 0 Scotoessa, nurse of the invincible Polydamas.^ 

However the people of Pellene hold Promachus in the 
highest honour. But Choaron, though he won two victories 
in wrestling, and 4 at Olympia, they do not even care to men- 
tion, I think because he destroyed the constitution of Pel- 
leno, receiving a very largo bribe from Alexander the son of 
Philip to become the tyrant of his country. At Pellene 
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there is also a temple of Ilithyia, built in the smaller balf of 
the town. What is called Poseidon’s chapol was originally 
a parish room, hut is not used in our day, but it still con- 
tinues to be held sacred to Poseidon, and is under the 
gymnasium. 

And about 60 stades from Pellene is Mysteum, the temple 
of Mysian Demeter. It was built they say by My sins an 
Argive, who also received Demeter into his house according 
to the tradition of the Argives. There is a grove at 
Mys89um of all kinds of trees, and plenty of water springs 
up from some fountains. And they keep the feast here to 
Demeter 7 days, and on the third day of the feast the 
men withdraw from the temple, and the women perform 
there alone during the night their wonted rites, and not 
only are the men banished but even male dogs. And on 
the following day, when the men rotinm to the templo, tho 
women and men mutually jest and banter one another. 
And at no great distance from Mysa3um is tho temple of 
^sculapins called Gyros, where men are healed by tho god. 
Water too flows freely there, and by tho largest of tho 
fountains is a statue of -dDsculapius. And some rivers 
have their rise in the hills above Pollono : one oC them, 
called Grins from tbe Titan Grins, flows in tho direction of 
-iEgira . . There is another river Grins which rises at the 
mountain Sipylus and is a tributary of the TTormus. And 
on tbe borders between Pellone and Sioyonia is tho rivoi* 
Sythas, the last river in Achaia, which has its outlet in the 
Sicyonian sea. 
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T he parts of Arcadia near Argolis are inhabited by tbe 
people of Tegea and Mantinea. They and the other 
Arcadians are the inland division of the Peloponnese. Eor 
the Corinthians come first at the Isthmus : and next them 
by the sea are the Epidaurians : and by Epidaurus and 
TrcBzen and Hermion is the Grulf of Argolis, and the mari- 
time parts of Argolis : and next are the states of the Lace- 
chemonians, and next comes Messenia, which touches the 
sea at Mothone and Pylos and near Oyparissiee. ^ At 
Lechseum the Sicyonians border upon the Corinthians, 
being next to Argolis on that side ; and next to Sicyon are 
the Achteans on the sea-shore, and the other part of the 
Peloponnese opposite the Eohinades is occupied by Elis. 
And the borders between Elis and Messenia are by Olympia 
and the mouth of the Alpheus, and between Elis and 
Achaia the neighbourhood of Dyme. These states that I 
have mentioned border on the sea, but the Arcadians live 
in the interior and are shut o£E from the sea entirely : from 
which circumstance Homer describes them as having come 
to Troy not in their own ships but in transports provided 
by Agamemnon.^ 

The Arcadians say that Pelasgus was the first settler in 
their land. It is probable that others also came with 
Pelasgus and that he did not come alone. Eor in that case 
what subjects would he have had ? I think moreover that 
i^elasgus was eminent for strength and beauty and judg- 
ment beyond others, and that was why he was appointed 
king over them. This is the description of him by Asius. 

Divine Pelasgus on the tree-clad hills 
Black Earth brought forth, to be of mortal race.” 

* Ilhul, ii. 012. 
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And Pclasgus wlien he became king contrived luitR that 
men should he free from cold and vain, and not bo exposed 
to the fierce sun, and also garments made of the hides of 
pigs, such as the poor now use in Euboea and Phocia. He 
was the inventor of these comforts. Ho too taught people 
to abstain from green leaves and grass and roots that woro 
not good to eat, some even deadly to those who oat them. 
He discovered also that the fruit of some trees was good, 
especially acorns. And several since Polasgiis’ time have 
adopted this diet, so much so that the Pythian Priestess, 
when she forbade the Lacedemonians to touch Arcadia, did 
so in the following words, “Many acorn-eating warriors are 
there in Arcadia, who will keep you off. I tell you the 
truth, I bear you no grudge.” 

And it was they say during the reign of Pclasgus that 
Arcadia was called Pelasgia. 


OHAPTEP II. 

A nd Lycaon the son of Pclasgus devised even wdsor 
things than his father. For ho founded tho town Ly co- 
sura on the Mountain Lyca3us, and called /joub Lyc^sous, and 
established a festival to him called tho Lyciea, I do not 
think the Pan-Athensoa was established by tho Athenians 
earlier, for their games were called Athonroa till the time 
of Theseus, when they were called Pan-AthonaJti, because 
when they were then celebrated all tho AtUoniaus were 
gathered together into one city. As to tho Olympian games 
— which they trace back to a poriod earlier tluwi man, 
and in which they represent Cronos and Zeus wrestling, 
and the Curetos as the first competitors in runniiig»*-'for 
these rea sons they may be passed over in the prosoiit account. 
And I think that Oecrops, king of Athens, and Lyon on were 
contemporaries, but did not display equal wisdom to the 
deity. For Cecrops was the first to call Zeus supretuo, and 
did not think it right to sacrifice anything that had life, but 
offered on the altar the national cakes, which the Athenians 
still call by a special name, (pelani). But Lycaon brought 
a baby to the altar of Lyosean Zeus, and sacrificed it upon 
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it, and sprinkled its blood on tbe altar. And tliey say directly 
after this sacrifice he became a wolf instead of a man. This 
tale I can easily credit, as it is a very old tradition among the 
Arcadians, and probable enough in itself. For the men who 
lived in those days were guests at the tables of the gods in 
consequence of their righteousness and piety, and those who 
were good clearly met with honour from, the gods, and simi- 
larly those who were wicked with wrath, for the gods in 
those days were sometimes mortals who are still wor- 
shipped, as Aristseus, and Britomartis of Crete, and Her- 
cules the son of Alcmena, and Amphiaraus the son of CEcles, 
and besides them Castor and Pollux. So one might well 
believe that Lycaon became a wolf, and Niobe the daughter 
of Tantalus a stone. But in our day, now wickedness has 
grown and spread all over the earth in all towns and coun- 
tries, no mortal any longer becomes a god except in the 
language of excessive flattery,^ and the wicked receive 
wrath from the gods very late and only after their depar- 
ture from this life. And in every age many curious things 
have happened, and some of them have been made to appear 
incredible to many, though they really happened, by those 
who have grafted falsehood on to truth. For they say that 
after Lycaon a person became a wolf from a man at the 
Festival of Lyctean Zeus, but not for all his life : for when- 
ever he was a wolf if he abstained from meat ten months 
he became a man again, hut if he tasted meat he remained a 
beast. Similarly they say thatNiobe on Mount Sipylus weeps 
in summer time. And I have heard of other wonderful 
things, as people marked like vultures and leopards, and 
of the Tritons speaking with a human voice, who sing some 
say through a perforated shell. Now all that listen with 
pleasure to such fables are themselves by nature apt to 
exaggerate the wonderful, and so mixing fiction with truth 
they get discredited. 

^ as used to the Roman Emperors^ dmis, 
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CHAPTER III. 

T he third generation after Pelangus Arcadia advanced 
in population and cities. Kyotimus was the oldest son 
of Lycaon and succeeded to all his power, and hie brothers 
built cities where each fancied. Pallas and Orostheus and 
Phigalus built Pallantinm, and Oresthens built Orestha- 
sium, and Phigalus built Phigalia. Stcsichorus of Himera 
has mentioned a Pallantium in Geryonois, and Phigalia and 
Oresthasium in process of time changed their names, the 
latter got called Oresteum from Orostos the son of Aga- 
memnun, and the former Phialia from Phialtis the son of 
Bncolion. And Trapezeus and Dascatas and Macareus and 
Helisson and Thoenus bnilt Thoonia, and Acacus built 
Acacesium. Prom this Acacus, according to the tradition 
of the Arcadians, Homer invented a surnamo for Ilormes. 
And from Helisson the city and river Helisson got their 
names. Similarly also Macaria and Dasoa and Trapozua 
got their names from sons of Lycaon. And Orchomenus 
was founder of Methydrium and Orchomenus, which is 
called rich in cattle by Homer in his Iliad.^ And Hypsus 
built Melmneoe and Hypsus and Thyrooum and Hoorn oniso ; 
and according to the Arcadians Thyroa in Argolis and 
the Thyreatic Gulf got their name from Thyreates. And 
Msenalus built Moenalus, in ancient times the most famous 
town in Arcadia, and Tegeatos built Tegoa, and Mantinous 
built Mantinea. And Cromi got its name from Oromus, 
and Charisia from Charisius its founder, and Tricoloni from 
Trioolonus, and Fermfches from Pera^thuH, and Asea from 
Aseatas, and Lycoa from Lyceus, and Sama,tia from Suma- 
tcus. And both Alipherus and Horams gave their names to 
towns. And Glnotrus, the youngest of tlio sons o£ Lycaon, 
having got money and men from his brother Hyotimus, 
Sailed to Italy, and became king of the country called after 
Mm QMotria. This was the first colony tliat etartocl from 
^Greece, for if one accurately invostigatos one will find that 
no foreign voyages for the purpose of colonization wore ever 
made before OKnotrus. 

' Iliad, ii. 605. 
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W itli so many' sons liycaon liad only one dangliter 
Callisto. According to tlie tradition of the Greeks Zens 
had an intrigue with her. And when Hera detected it she 
turned Callisto into a she-bear, whom Artemis shot to 
please Hera. And Zeus sent Hermes vpith orders to save 
the child that Callisto was pregnant with. And her he 
turned into the Constellation known as the Great Bear, 
which Homer mentions in the Toyage of Odysseus from 
Calypso, 

‘‘Looking on the Pleiades and late-setting Bootes, and 
the Bear, which they also call Charles' wain.” ^ 

But perhaps the Constellation merely got its name out of 
honour to Callisto, for the Arcadians shew her grave. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A ND after the death of N^yctimus Areas the son of Cal- 
listo succeeded him in the kingdom. And he intro- 
duced sowing corn being taught by Triptolemus, and showed 
his people how to make bread, and to weave garments and 
other things, having learnt spinning from Adristas. And 
in his reign the coun^ was called Arcadia instead of 
Pelasgia, and the inhabitants were called Arcadians instead 
of Pelasgi. And they say he mated with no mortal woman 
but with a Dryad ITymph. Eor the Nymphs used to be 
called Dryades, and Epimeliades, and sometimes Naiades, 
Homer in his poems mainly mentions them as Naiades.® 
The name of this Nymph was Erato, and they say Areas 
had by her Azan and Aphidas and Elatus : he had had a 
bastard son Autolaus still earlier. And when they grew 
up Areas divided the country among his 3 legitimate sons, 
Azanxa took its name from Azan, and they are said to 
be colonists from Azania who dwell near the cave in 
Phrygia called Steunos and by the river Pencala. And 
Aphidas got Tegea and the neighbouring country, and so 
the poets call Tegea the lot of Aphidas. And Elatus had 
Mount Cyllene, which had no name then, and afterwards he 
migrated into what is now called Phocis, and aided the 

' Odyssey, v. 272, 273. “ e.g, Odyssey, xiii. 104. 

IL ^ 
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Pliocians wbo were pressed hard in war by the Phlegyes, 
and built the city Elatoa. And Azan had a son Olitor, and 
Aphidas had a son called Alcus, and Blatus had five sons, 
iEpytus and Pereus and Oyllen and Ischya and Stym- 
phelus. And when Azan died funeral games were first 
established, I don’t know whether any other but certainly 
horseraces. And Clitor the son of Azan lived at Lyoosora, 
and was the most powerful of the kings, and built the city 
which he called Clitor after his own name. And Alexis 
inherited his father’s share. And Mount Ojllone got its 
name from Cyllen, and from Stymphelus the well and city 
by the well were both called Stymphelus. The circum- 
stances attending the death of Ischys, the son of Elatus, 
I have already given in my account of Argolis. And 
Pereus had no male offspring but only a daughter Neaira, 
who married Autolycus, who dwelt on Mount Parnassus, 
and was reputed to be the son of Hermes, but was really 
the son of Dsedalion. 

And Clitor the son of Azan had no children, so the king- 
dom of Arcadia devolved upon JEpytus the son of Elatus. 
And as he was out hunting he was killed not by any wild 
animal bnt by a serpent, little expecting such an end. I 
have myself soon the particular kind of 6et*pcnt. It is a 
very small ash-coloured worm, marked with irregular 
stripes, its head is broad and its neck narrow, it has a 
large belly and small tail, and, like the serpent they call 
the horned serpent, walks sideways like the crab. And 
JEpytus was succeeded in the kingdom by Alena, for Aga- 
modes and Gortya, the sons of Stymphelus, wore great- 
grandsons of Areas, but Aleus was his grandson, being the 
son of Aphidas. And Alcus built the old temple to Athene 
Alea at Tegoa, which he made the seat of his kingdom. And 
Gortys, the son of Stymphelus, built the town Gortysby the 
river called Gortynius. And Alcus had throe Bonn, Iiyour- 
gus and Amphi (lamas and Oophoua, and one daughter Auge. 
According to Hecatfious Horculoa, when he came to Tegea, 
had an intrigue with this Augo, and at last she was dis- 
covered to bo with child by liim, and Alcus pat hot 
and the child in a chest and lot it drift to soa. And she 
got safely to Teuthras, a man of subatance in the plain of 
Oaicus, and he foil in love with her and married her* And 
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her tomb is at Pergamus beyond the Oaicns, a mound of 
earth with a stone wall round it, and on the tomb a device 
in bronze, a waked woman. And after the death of Aleus 
Ijycurgns his son succeeded to the kingdom by virtue of 
being the eldest. He did nothing very notable except that 
he slew by guile and not fairly Areithous a warrior. And 
of his sons Epoohus died of some illness, but Ane»ns sailed 
to Colchi with Jason, and afterwards, hunting with J\fe- 
leager the wild boar in Oalydon, was killed by it. Ly- 
curgus lived to an advanced old age, having survived both 
his sons. 


CHAPTER V. 

A ND after the death of Lycurgus Echemns, the son of 
^ Aeropus the son of Cepheus the son of Aleus, became 
king of the Arcadians. In his reign the Dorians, who were 
returning to the Peloponnese under the leadership of Hyllus 
the son of Hercules, were beaten in battle by the Achmans 
near the Isthmus of Corinth, and Echemus slew Hyllus in 
single combat being challenged by Hm. Eor this seems 
more probable to me now than my former account, in which 
I wrote that Orestes was at this time king of the Achseans, 
and that it was during his reign that Hyllus ventured his 
descent upon the Peloponnese. And according to the later 
tradition it would seem that Timandra, the daughter of 
Tyndareus, married Echemus after he had killed Hyllus. 
And Agapenor, the son of AncsBus and grandson of Lycur- 
gus, succeeded Echemus and led the Arcadians to Troy. 
And after the capture of Ilium the storm which fell on the 
Greeks as they were sailing home carried Agapenor and the 
Arcadian fleet to Cyprus, and he became the founder of 
Paphos, and erected the temple of Aphrodite in that town, 
the goddess having been previously honoured by the people 
of Cyprus in the place called Golgi. And afterwards Lao- 
dice, the daughter of Agapenor, sent to Tegea a robe for 
Athene Alea, and the inscription on it gives the nationality 
of Laodice. 

This is the robe which Laodice gave to her own 
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Athene, sending it from sacred Cyprus to her spacious 
fatherland.” 

And as Agapenor did not get home from Ilium, the 
kingdom devolred upon Hippotbous, the son of Oercyon, the 
son of Agamedes, the son of Stymphelns. Of him they 
record nothing notable, but that he transferred the seat of 
the kingdom from Tegea to Trapezus. And ^pytus the 
son of Hippotbous succeeded bis father, and Orestes the 
son of Agamemnon, in obedience to the oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi, migrated to Arcadia from Mycenae. And JEpytns 
the son of Hippotbous presuming to go into the temple of 
Poseidon at Mantinea, (though men wore not allowed to 
enter it either then or now,) was struck blind on his en- 
trance, and died not long afterwards. 

And during the reign of Oypselus, his son and successor, 
the Dorians returned to the Peloponnose in ships, land- 
ing near the Promontory of Hbium, not as three genera- 
tions earlier attempting to return by way of the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and Oypselas, hearing of their return, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Cresphontos, the only unmarried 
son of Aristomachus, and thus won him over to his inte- 
rests, and he and the Arcadians had now nothing to fear. 
And the son and successor of Cypsolus was Ohcas, who, in 
junction with the Heraclidm from Lacediomon and Argos, 
restored his sister’s son jiHpytus to Messene.^ The next 
king was Bucolion, the next Pbialus, who deprived Phiga- 
lus, (the founder of Phigalia, and the son of Lycaon), of 
the honour of giving his name to that town, by changing 
its name to Phialia after his own name, thongh the new 
name did not universally prevail. And during the roign of 
Simus, the son of Phialus, the old statuo of Black Do- 
meter that belonged to the people of Phigalia was de- 
stroyed by fire. T)iis was a portent that not long after- 
wards Simus himself would end his life. And during 
the reign of Pompus Ms successor the H^Jginotans sailed to 
Oylleno for purposes of commerce. Thoro they put their 
goods on boasts of burden and took thorn into the interior 
of Arcadia. Tor this good service Pompus highly honoured 
the jiEginetans, and out of friendship to thorn gave the 
name of iliJginetes to his son and successor: who was 
succeeded by his son Polymestor during whose roign 
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Oharillus and tlae Lacedaemonians first invaded the dis- 
trict round Tegea, and were beaten in battle by the men 
of Tegea, and also by the women who put on armour, 
and Charillus and his army were taken prisoners. We 
shall give a further account of them when we come to 
Tegea, And as Polymestor had no children .^chmis suc- 
ceeded, the son of Briacas, and nephew of Polymestor. 
Briacas was the son of -^Bginetes but younger than Poly- 
mestor. And it was during the reign of -^Echmis that the 
war broke out between the Lacedeemonians and Messenians. 
The Arcadians had always had a kindly feeling towards the 
]\[essenians, and now they openly fought against the Lace- 
daemonians in conjunction with Aristodemns king of Mes- 
senia. And Aristocrates, the son of -^Echmis, acted insolently 
to his fellow-countrymen in various ways, but his great im- 
piety to the gods I cannot pass over. There is a temple ot‘ 
Artemis Hymnia on the borders between Orchomenus and 
Mantinea. She was worshipped of old by all the Arca- 
dians. And her priestess at this time was a maiden. And 
Aristocrates, as she resisted all his attempts to seduce her, 
and fled at last for refuge to the altar near the statue of 
Artemis, defiled her there. And when his wickedness was 
reported to the Arcadians they stoned Mm to death, and 
their custom was thenceforward changed. For instead of 
a maiden as priestess of Artemis they had a woman who 
was tired of the company of men. His son was Hicetas, 
who had a son Aristocrates, of the same name as his grand- 
father, and who met with the same fate, for he too was 
stoned to death by the Arcadians, who detected hir re- 
ceiving bribes from Lacedaemon, and betraying the Mes- 
senians at the great reverse they met with at the Great 
Trench. This crime was the reason why all the descendants 
of Cypselus were deposed from the sovereignty of Arcadia 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I H all these particulars about thoir kings, as I was curious, 
the Ai’cadiaiis gave me full information. And as to 
the nation generally, their most ancient historical event is 
the war against Ilium, and next tlieir fighting against the 
Lacedaemonians in conjunction with the Mossenians ; they 
also took part in the action against the Modes at Platsea. 
And rather from compulsion than choice they fought under 
the Lacedsemonians against the Athenians, and crossed into 
Asia Minor with Agesilaus, and were present at the battle 
of Leuctra in Boeotia. But on other occasions they exhibited 
their suspicion of the Lacedeemonians, and after the revorso 
of the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra they at once left them 
and joined the Thebans. They did not join the Greeks in 
fighting against Philip and the Macedonians at Chceronear 
or in Thessaly against Antipater, nor did they fight against 
them, but they remained neutral. And they did not (they 
say) share in fighting against the Galati at Thermopylm, 
only because they were afraid that, in the absence from 
home of the flower of thoir young men, the Lacedoo- 
monians would ravage their land. And the Arcadians 
were of all the Greeks the most zealous members of tho 
Achaean League. And all that happened to them that I 
could ascertain, not publicly but privately in their several 
cities, I shall describe as I come to each part of the subject. 

The passes into Arcadia from Argolis are by llysico and 
across the mountain Parthenium into tho district of Togoa, 
and two by Mantinca through what are called Solm-Oah 
and Ladder. Ladder is the broadest, and has steps cut 
in it. And when you have crossed that pass you come to 
Melangea, which supplies tho people of Mantinea with 
water to drink. And as you advance from Molangoa, about 
seven stades further, you come to a well called the well 
of the Meliasite. These Meliasta) have orgies to Dionysus, 
and they have a hall of Dionysus near tho well, and a 
temple to Aphrodite Melsanis (Blmh)* There seems no 
other reason for this title of the goddess, than that men 
generally devote themselves to love in the darkness of 
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niglit, not like tTie animals in broad daylight. The other 
pass over Artemisium is far narrower than Ladder-jpass, 
I mentioned before that Artemisium has a temple and 
statue of Artemis, and that in it are the sources of the 
river Inaobus, which as long as it flows along the mountain 
road is the boundary between the Argives and Mantineans, 
but when it leaves this road flows thenceforward through 
Argolis, and hence ^scliylns and others call it the Argive 
river. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A S yon cross over Artemisium into the district of Man- 
tinea the plain Argixm (unfruitful) will receive yon, 
rightly so called. Per the rain that comes down from 
the mountains makes the plain unfruitful, and would haT.i 
prevented it being anything but a swamp, had not the water 
disappeared in a cavity in the ground. It reappears at 
a place called Dine. This Dine is at a place in Argolis 
called Grenethlium, and the water is sweet though it comes 
up from the sea. At Dine the Argives used formerly to 
offer to Poseidon horses ready bridled. Sweet water comes 
up from the sea plainly here in Argolis, and also in Thesprotia 
at a place called Chimerium. More wonderful still is the 
hot water of Mfeander, partly flowing from a rock which 
the river surrounds, partly coming up from the mud of 
the river. And near DicBsarchia (JPuteoU) in Tyrrhenia 
the sea water is hot, and an island has been constructed, so 
as for the water to afford warm baths. 

There is a mountain on the left of the plain Argum, 
where there are ruins of the camp of Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, and of the village Hestane. For it was at 
this village they say that Philip encamped, and the well 
there they still call Philip’s well. He went into Arcadia 
to win over the Arcadians to his side, and at the same 
time to separate them from the other Greeks. Philip one 
can well believe displayed the greatest valour of all the 
Macedonian kings before or after him, but no rightminded 
person could call him a good man, seeing that he trod under 
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foot tBe oaths lie had made to the gods, and on all occasions 
violated truces, and dishonoured '"good faith among men. 
And the vengeance of the deity came upon him not late, 
hut early. For Philip had only lived 46 years when the 
oracle at Delphi was made good by his death, given to him 
they say when he inquired about the Persian war, 

The bull is crowned, the end is come, the sacrHicer’s near.” 

This as the god very soon showed did not refer to the 
Mede, but to Philip himself. And after the death of Philip 
his baby boy by Cleopatra the niece of Attains was put 
by Olympias with his mother into a brazen vessel over a 
fire, and so killed. Olympias also subsequently killed 
Aridaeus, The deity also intended as it seems to mow 
down all the family of Oassander by untimely ends. For 
Cassander married Thessalonioa the daughter of Philip, 
and Thessalonioa and Aridmns had Thessalian mothers. 
As to Alexander all know of his eaidy death. But if 
Philip had considered the enlogium passed npon Glaucua 
the Spartan, and had remembered that line in each of his 
actions, 

“ The posterity of a conscientious man shall bo fortunate,”' 

I do not think that there would have been any reason for 
any of the gods to have ended at the same time the life of 
Alexander and the Macedonian supremacy. But this has 
been a digression. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A nd next to the ruins of Nostano is a tomplo sacred to 
Demeter, to whom the Mantineans hold a festival 
annually. And under Nestane is much of the plain Argttm, 
and the place called Mssras, which is 10 stados from the 
plain. And when you have gone on no groat distance yon 
will come to another plain, in which near the high road is a 
fountain called Arne. The following is the tradition of the 


' See Herod, vi. 86. Hosiod, S85, 
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^cadians aTooiit it. Wlien Rhea gave birth to Poseidon, the 
little boj was deposited with the flocks and fed with the 
lambs, and so the fountain was called Ame, {lamb fountain) . 
And Rhea told Cronos that she had given birth to a foal, and 
gave him a foal to eat up instead of the little boy, just as 
afterwards instead of ^Zieus she gave him a stone wrapt up 
in swaddling-clothes. ^ As to these fables of the Gh'eeks 
I considered them childish when I began this work, but 
when I got as far as this book I formed this view, that 
those who were reckoned wise among the Greeks spoke of 
old in riddles and not directly, so I imagine the fables 
about Cronos to be Greek wisdom. Of the traditions there- 
fore about the gods I shall state such as I meet with. 

^ Mantinea is about 12 stades from this fountain. Man- 
tineus, the son of Lycaon, seems to have built the town 
of Mantinea, (which name the Arcadians still use), on 
another site, from which it was transferred to its present 
site by Antinoe, the daughter of Cepheus the son of Aleus, 
who according to an oracle made a serpent (what kind of 
serpent they do not record) her guide. And that is why 
the river which flows by the town got its name Ophis (s&r- 
'pent). And if we may form a Judgment from the Iliad of 
Homer this serpent was probably a dragon. For when in 
the Catalo^e of the Ships Homer describes the Greeks 
leaving Philoctetes behind in Lemnos suffering from his 
ulcer, ^ he did not give the title serpent to the watersnake, 
but he did give that title to the dragon whom the eagle 
dropped among the Trojans." So it seems probable that 
Antinoe was led by a dragon. 

The Mantineans did not fight against the Lacedaemonians 
at Dipa^a with the other Arcadians, but in the Pelopon- 
nesian war they joined the people of Elis against the Lace- 
deemonians, and fought against them, with some reinforce- 
ments from the Athenians, and also took part in the ex- 
pedition to Sicily out of friendship to the Athenians- And 
some time afterwards a Lacedaemonian force under King 
Agesipolis, the son of Pausanias, invaded the territory of 
Mantinea. And Agesipolis was victorious in the battle, and 
shut the Mantineans up in their fortress, and captured Man- 


* Iliad, ii. 721-723. 


2 Iliad, xii. 200-208. 
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tinea in no long time, not by storm, but by turning the river 
Ophis into the city through the walls which were built of 
unbaked brick. As to battering rams brick walls hold 
out better even than those made of stone, for the stones 
get broken and come out of position, so that biick walls 
suffer less, but unbaked brick is melted by water just as 
wax by the sun. This stratngem which Agesipolis em- 
ployed against the walls of Mantinea was formerly em- 
ployed by Cimon, the son of Miltiades, when he was be- 
sieging 13oges the Mede and the Persians at Eion on the 
Sti'ymon. So Agesipolis merely imitated what he had 
heard sung of by the Gri'eeks. And when he took Man- 
tinea, he loft pai’t of it habitable, but most of it he rased 
to the ground, and distributed the inhabitants in the 
various villages. The Thebans after the battle of Louctra 
intended to restore the Mantineans from these villages to 
Mantinea. But though thus restored they were not at all 
faithful to the Thebans. For when they were besieged by 
the Lacedeemonians they made private overtures to them 
for peace, without acting in concort with the other Arca- 
dians, and from fear of the Thebans openly entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Lneedosmonians, 
and in the battle fought on Mantincan territory between 
the Thebans under Epaminondas and tbe Eacodmmonians 
they rauged themselves with the Lacedoomonians. But after 
this the Mantineans and Lacedemonians were at variance, 
and the former joined the Achean League. And when 
Agis, the son of Eudamidns, was king of Sparta they de- 
feated him in self defence by the help of an Achamn force 
under Aratus. They also joined tlio Acboonns in tlio action 
against Cloomencs, and helped them in breaking down the 
power of the Lacedaemonians. And when Aniigoxxus in 
Macedonia was Eegont for Philip, tlio faibor of Perseus, who 
w'as still a boy, and was on most friendly terms with the 
Aclimans, the Mantineans did sovoral other things in his 
honour, and changed tho name of their city to Antigonea. 
And long afterwards, when Augustus was about to fight 
tbe sea fight off tlio promontory of Apollo at Actium, the 
Mantineans fought on his side, though the rest of the 
Arcadians took part with Antony, for no other reason I 
think than that the Lacedcomonians wore on the side of 
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Augustus. And ten generations afterwards when Adrian 
was Emperor, he took away from the Mantineans the 
imported name of Antigonea and restored the old name of 
Mantinea. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A XD the Mantineans have a double temple divided 
in the middle by a wall of partition, on one side is the 
statue of JEsculapius by Alcamenes, on the other is the 
temple of Leto and her children. Praxiteles made statues 
the third generation after Alcamenes. In the basement are 
the Muse and Marsyas with his pipe. There also on a 
pillar is Polybius the son of Lycortas, whom we shall men- 
tion hereafter. The Mantineans have also several other 
temples, as one to Zeus Soter, and another to Zeus sur- 
named Bountiful because he gives all good things to man- 
kind, also one to Castor and Pollux, and in another part 
of the city one to Demeter and Proserpine. And they 
keep a fire continually burning here, taking great care that 
it does not go out through inadvertence. I also saw a 
temple of Hei-u near the theatre : the statues are by Praxi- 
teles, Hera is seated on a throne, and standing by her are 
Athene and Hebe the daughter of Hera. And near the 
altar of Hera is the tomb of Areas, the son of Gallisto : his 
remains were brought from Msenalus in accordance with 
the oracle at Delphi. 

“ Cold is Maenalia, where Areas lies 
Who gave his name to all Arcadians. 

Go there I bid you, and with kindly mind 
hemove his body to the pleasant city, 

Where three and four and even five roads meet, 

There build a shrine and sacrifice to Areas.” 

And the place where the tomb of Areas is they call the 
altars of the Sun. And not far from the theatre are some 
famous tombs, Vesta called Common a round figure, and 
they say Antinoe the daughter of Cepheus lies here. And 
there is a pilin' above another tomb, and a man on horse- 
back carved on the pillar, Gryllus the son of Xenophon. 
And behind the theatre are ruins of a temple of Aphrodite 
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Symmachia and lier statue, and the inscription on the base- 
ment of it states that Mcippe the daughter of Paseas offered 
it. ■ And this temple was erected by the Mantineans as a re- 
cord to posterity of the seafight off Actium fought by them 
in conjunction with the Romans. And they worship Athene 
Alea, and have a temple and statue of her. They also 
regard Antinous as a god, his temple is the latest in Man- 
tinea, he was excessively beloved by the emperor Adrian. 
I never saw him alive but have seen statues and paintings 
of him. He has also honours elsewhere, and there is a city 
near the Nile in Egypt called after him, and the following 
is the reason why he was honoured at Mantinea. He be- 
longed by birth to the town Bithynium in Bithynia be- 
yond the river Sangarius, and the Bithynians were origi- 
nally Arcadians from Mantinea. That is why the Emperor 
assigned him divine honours at Mantinea, and his rites are 
annual, and games are held to him every fifth year. And 
the Mantineans have a room in the Gymnasium which has 
statues of Antinous, and is in other respects well worth a 
visit for the precious stones with which it is adorned and 
the paintings, most of which are of Antinous and make him 
resemble young Dionysus. And moreover there is an 
imitation here of the painting at Ceramicus of the action 
of the Athenians at Mantinea. And in the marketplace 
the Mantineans have the brazen imago of a woman, who 
they say is Diomenoa the daughter of Areas, and they have 
also the hero-chapel of Podares, who they say fell in the 
battle against Epaminondas and the Thebans. But three 
generations before my time they changed the inscription on 
the tomb to suit a descendant and namesake of Podares, 
who lived at the period when one could become a Roman 
Citizen. But it was the old Podares that the Mantineans 
in my time honoured, saying that the bravest (whether of 
their own men or their allies) in the battle was Gryllus 
the son of Xenophon, and next Cephisodorus of Marathon, 
who was at that time the Commandor of the Athenian 
Cavalry, and next Podares. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T here are roads leading from Mantinea to tlie other 
parts of Arcadia, I will describe the most notable things 
to see on each of them. As yoa go to Tegea on the left of the 
highroad near the walls of Mantinea is a place for horse- 
racing, and at no great distance is the course where the 
games to Antinous take place. And above this course is the 
Mountain Alesium, so called they say from the wanderings 
of Rhea, and on the mountain is a grove of Demeter. And 
at the extreme end of the mountain is the temple of Posei- 
don Hippius, not far from the course in Mantinea. As to 
this temple I write what I have heard and what others have 
recorded about it. It was built in our day by the Emperor 
Adrian, who appointed overseers over the workmen, that 
no one might spy into the old temple nor move any portion 
of its ruins, and he ordered them to build the new temple 
round the old one, which was they say originally built to 
Poseidon by Agamedes and Trophonius, who made beams 
of oak and adjusted them together. And when they kept 
people from entering into this temple they put up no barrier 
in front of the entrance, but only stretched across a woollen 
thread, whether they thought this would inspire fear as 
people then held divine things in honour, or that there was 
some efficacy in this thread. And JElpytus the son of Hip- 
pothous neither leapt over this thread nor crept under it 
but broke through it and so entered the temple, and having 
acted with impiety was struck blind, (sea water bursting 
into his eyes from the outraged god), and soon after died. 
There is an old tradition that sea water springs up in this 
temple. The Athenians have a similar tradition about their 
Acropolis, and so have the Oarians who dwell at Mylasa 
about the temple of their god, whom they call in their native 
dialect Osogo. The Athenians are only about 20 stades 
distant from the sea at Phalerum, and the seaport for 
Mylasa is 80 stades from that town, but the Mantineans 
are at such a very long distance from the sea that this is 
plainly supernatural there. 

When you have passed the temple of Poseidon you come 
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to a trophy in stone erected for a victory over the Lacedin- 
monians and Agis. This was the disposition of the battle. 
On the right wing were the Mantineans themselves, with 
an army of all ages under the command of Podares, the 
great grandson of that Podares who had fought against the 
Thebans. They had also with them the seer from Elis, 
Thrasybulus the son of .^neas of the family of the lamidro, 
who prophesied victory for the Mantineans, and himself 
took part in the action. The rest of the Arcadians were 
posted on the left wing, each town had its own commander, 
and Megalopolis had two, Lydiades and Leocydes. And Ara-* 
tus with the Sicyonians and Achaaans occupied the centre. 
And Agis and the Lacedaemonians extended their line of 
battle that they might not be outHankod by the enemy, 
and Agis and his staff occupied the centre. And Aratus ac- 
cording to preconcerted arrangement with the Arcadians fell 
back (he and his army) when the Lacedoemonians pressed 
them hard, and as they fell back they formed the shape of 
a crescent. And Agis and the Lacedeemonians were keen 
for victory, and en masse pressed fiercely on Aratus and 
his division. And they were followed by the Lacedeemo- 
nians on the wings, who thought it would be a great step- 
ping stone to victory to rout Aratus and liis division. But 
the Arcadians meanwhile stole upon their flanks, and the 
Lacedsemonians being surrounded lost most of their men, 
and their king Agis the son of Eudamidas fell. And 
the Mantineans said that Poseidon appeared helping thorn, 
and that is why they erected their trophy as a votive offer- 
ing to Poseidon. That the gods have been present at war 
and slaughter has been represented by those who have de- 
scribed the doings and sufferings of the heroes at) Ilium, the 
Athenian poets have sung also that the gods took part in 
the battles at Marathon and Salamis. And manifestly the 
army of the Galati perishod at Delphi through Apollo and 
the evident assistance of divine beings. So the victory 
here of the Mantineans may have been largely due to Po- 
seidon. And they say that Loocydos, who with Lydiades 
was the general of the division from Megalopolis, was the 
ninth descendant from Arcosilaus who lived at Lycosura, 
of ‘whom the Arcadians relate the legend that ho saw a 
stag (which was sacred to the goddess Proserpine) of ex- 
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treme old age, on wliose neck was a collar with the fol- 
lowing inscription, 

“ I was a fawn and captured, when Agapenor went to Ilium,” 

This tradition shews that the stag is much longer-liyed than 
the elephant. 


CHAPTER XI. 

N ext to the temple of Poseidon yon will come to a 
place full of oak trees called Pelagos ; there is a road 
from Mantinea to Tegea through these oak trees. And 
the boundary between the districts of Mantinea and Tegea 
is the round altar on the highroad. And if you should 
turn to the left from the temple of Poseidon, in about five 
stades you will come to the tombs of the daughters of 
Pelias. The people of Mantinea say they dwelt here 
to avoid the vituperations which came upon them for the 
death of their father. Eor as soon as Medea came to lol- 
cos she forthwith plotted against Pelias, really working for 
Jason’s interest, while ostensibly hostile to him. She told 
the daughters of Pelias that, if they liked, she could make 
their father a young man instead of an old man. So she 
slew a ram and boiled his flesh with herbs in a caldron, and 
she brought the old ram out of the caldron in the shape of 
a young man alive. After this she took Pelias to boil and 
cut him up, but his daughters got hardly enough of him to 
take to burial. This compelled them to go and live in 
Arcadia, and when they died their sepulchres were raised 
here. Ho poet has given their names so far as I know, but 
Mico the painter has written under their portraits the 
names Asteropea and Antinoe. 

And the place called PhcBzon is about 20 stades from 
these tombs, where is a tomb with a stone base, rising 
up somewhat from the ground. The road is very narrow 
at this place, and they say it is the tomb of Areithous, 
who was called Corynetes from the club which he used 
in battle. As you go about 30 stades along the road 
from Mantinea to Pallantium, the oak plantation called 
Pelagos extends along the liighroad, and here the cavalry 
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of the Mantineans and Athenians fought against the Boeo- 
tian caTalrj. And the Mantineans saj that Epaminondas 
was killed here by Machaerion a Manti'ncan, but the Laoe- 
di^monians say that the Machforion who killed Epami- 
nondas was a Spartan. But the Athenian account, corro- 
boi'ated by the Thebans, is that Epaminondas was mortally 
wounded by Gryllus : and this corresponds with the paint- 
ing of the action at Mantinea. The Mantineans also seem 
to have given Gryllus a public funeral, and erected to him 
his statue on a pillar where he fell as the bravest man in 
the allied army ; whereas Machaerion, though the Lacedoo- 
monians mention him, had no special honours paid to him 
as a brave man, either at Sparta or at Mantinoa. And 
when Epaminondas was wounded they removed liim yot 
alive out of the line of battle. And for a time he kept 
his hand on his wound, and gasped for breath, and looked 
earnestly at the fight, and the place whore he kept so looking 
they called ever after Scope, (Wa^tclh)^ but when the battle 
was over then he took his hand from the wound and 
expired, and they buried him on the field of battle. And 
there is a pillar on bis tomb, and a shield above it with a 
dragon as its device. The dragon is intended to intimate 
that Epaminondas was one of those who aro called the 
Sparti, the seed of the dragon^s teeth. And there are two 
pillars on his tomb, one ancient with a Boeotian inscription, 
and the other erected by the Emperor Adrian with an 
inscription by him upon it. As to Epaminondas one might 
praise him as one of the most famous Greek generals for 
talent in war, indeed second to none. Eor the Lacodoo- 
monian and Athenian generals were aided by the ancient 
renown of their states and the spirit of their soldiers : but 
the Thebans were dejected and used to obey other Greek 
states when Epaminondas in a short time put them into a 
foremost position. 

Epaminondas had boon warned by the oracle at Delphi 
before this to beware of Polagos. Taking this word in its 
usual meaning of the sea ho was careful not to sot foot on 
a trireme or transport: but Apollo ovidontly meant this 
oak plantation Polagos and not the sea. Places bearing the 
same name deceived Hannibal the Carthaginian later on, 
and the Athenians still earlier. For Ilanuibal had an oracle 
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from Ammon tLat he would die and be buried in Libyssa. 
Accordingly he hoped that he would destroy the power of 
Home, and return home to Libya and die there in old age. 
But when Flaminius the Roman made all diligence to take 
him alive, he went to the court of Prusias as a suppliant, and 
being rejected by him mounted his horse, and in drawing 
his sword wounded his finger. And he had not gone on 
many stades when a fever from the wound came on him, 
and he died the third day after, and the place where he 
died was called Libyssa by the people of ]N'icomedia. The 
oracle at Dodona also told the Athenians to colonize Sicily. 
Now not far from Athens is a small hill called Sicily. And 
they, not understanding that it was this Sicily that the oracle 
referred to, were induced to go on expeditions beyond their 
borders and to engage in the fatal war against Syracuse. 
And one might find other similar cases to these. 


CHAPTER XIL 

A ND about a stade from the tomb of Epatninondas is a 
temple of Zeus surnamed Charmo. In the Arcadian 
oak-plantations there are different kinds of oaks, some they 
call broadleaved, and others they call fegi. A third kind 
have a thin bark so light, that they make of it floats for 
anchors and nets. The hark of this kind of oak is called 
cork by some of the lonians and by Hermesianax the 
Elegiac Poet. 

Prom Mantinea a road leads to the village Methydrinm, 
formerly a town, now included in Megalopolis. When you 
have gone 30 stades further you come to the plain called 
Alcimedon, and above it is the mountain Ostracina, where 
the cave is where Alcimedon, one of the men called Heroes, 
used to dwell. Hercules according to the tradition of the 
Phigalians had an intrigue with Phialo, the daughter of this 
Alcimedon. When Alcimedon found out she was a mother 
he exposed her and her boy immediately after his birth on 
the mountain. .^SBchmagoras was the name given to the hoy 
according to the Arcadians. And the boy crying out when 
TL a 
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he was exposed, the bird called the jay heard his wailing 
and imitated it. And Hercules happening to pass by heard 
the jay, and thinking it was the cry of his boy and not the 
bird, turned at the sound, and when he perceived Phialo 
he loosed her from her bonds and saved the boy’s life. 
From that time the well has been called Jay from the bird. 
And about 40 stades from this well is the place called Pe- 
trosaca, the boundary between Megalopolis and Mantinea. 

Besides the roads I have mentioned there are two that 
lead to Orchomenus, and in one of them is what is called 
Ladas’ course, where he used to practise for running, and 
near it is a temple of Artemis, and on the right of the road 
a lofty mound which they say is the tomb of Penelope, dif- 
fering from what is said about her in the Thesprotian 
Poem. For in it she is represented as having borne a son 
Ptoliporthes to Odysseus after his return from Troy. But 
the tradition of the Mantineans about her is that she was 
detected by Odysseus in having encouraged the suitors 
to the house, and thorefoi'e sent away by him, and tlmt she 
forthwith departed to Lacedeemon, and afterwards migrated 
to Mantinea, and there died. And near this tomb is a 
small plain, and a hill on it with some I'uins still remain- 
ing of old Mantinea, and the place is called The Town to 
this day. And as you go on in a ISTorthorly direction, you 
soon come to the well of Alalcomonea. And about 30 stades 
from The Town are the ruins of a place called Majra, if 
indeed Moera was buried here and not at Togoa : for tho 
most probable tradition is that Maara, the daughter of 
Atlas, was buried at Tegea and not at Mantinea. But per- 
haps it was another Msera, a descendant of tlio Mcera that 
was the daughter of Atlas, that came to Mantinea. 

There still remains the road which loads to Orohomoniis, 
on which is the mountain Anchisia, and tho tomb of Anchi- 
ses at the foot of the mountain. For when AHnoas was 
crossing to Sicily he landed in Laconia, and fotindod tho 
towns Aphrodisias and Etis, and his father AnchiBcs for 
some reason or other coming to this place and dying there 
was also buried at the foot of tho mountain called Anchisia 
after him. And this tradition is confirmed by tho fact 
that the JEolians who now inhabit Ilium nowhere show 
iix their country the tomb of Anchises. And near tho tomb 
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of Ancliises are ruins of a temple of Aplirodite, and An- 
chisia is the boundary between the districts of Mantinea 
and Orchomenus, 


CHAPTER XIIL 

I H the part belonging to Orchomenus, on the left of the 
road from Anchisia, on the slope of the mountain is a 
temple to Hymnian Artemis, in whose worship the Man- 
tineans also share. The goddess has both a priestess 
and priest, who not only have no intercourse with one 
another by marriage, but all their life long keep separate 
in other respects. They have neither baths nor meals toge- 
ther as most people do, nor do they ever go into a stranger’s 
house. I know that similar habits are found among the 
priests of Ephesian Artemis, called by themselves Histia- 
tores but by the citizens Essenes, but they are only kept up 
for one year and no longer. To Hymnian Artemis they 
also hold an annual festival. 

The old town of Orchomenus was on the top of a hill, 
and there are still ruins of the walls and marketplace. 
But the town in our day is under the circuit of the old 
walls. And among the notable sights are a well, from 
which they get their water, and temples of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite, and their statues in stone. And near the town 
is a wooden statue of Artemis in a large cedar-tree, whence 
the goddess is called Artemis of the Cedar-tree. And 
below the town are some heaps of stones apart from one 
another, which were erected to some men who fell in war, 
but who they fought against, whether Arcadians or any 
other Peloponnesians, neither do the inscriptions on the 
tombs nor any traditions of the people of Orchomenus 
record. 

And opposite the town is the mountain called Traohys. 
And rainwater flows through a hollow ravine between 
Orchomenus and Mount Trachys, and descends into another 
plain belonging to Orchomenus. This plain is not very 
large, and most of it is marsh. And as you go on about 
three stades fi'om Orchomenus, a straight road takes you 
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to the town of Caphya by the ravine, and after that on the 
left hand by the marsh. And another road, after you have 
crossed the water that flows through the ravine, takes you 
under the mountain Trachys. And on this road the first 
thing you come to is the tomb of Ai'isto crates, who violated 
the priestess of Artemis Hymnia. And next to the tomb 
of Aristocrates are the wells called Toneoe,* and about 7 
stades further is a place called Amilus, which they say was 
formerly a town. At this place the road branches ofl into 
two directions, one towards Stymphelus, and the other 
towards Pheneus. And as you go to Pheneus a mountain 
will lie before you, which is the joint boundary for Orcho- 
menus and Pheneus and Caphya. And a lofty precipice 
called the Oaphyatic rock projects from the mountain. 
Next to the boundary I have mentioned is a ravine, and a 
road leads through it to Pheneus. And in the middle of 
this ravine some water comes out from a fountain, and at 
the end of the ravine is the town of Carya?. 


CHAPTER XIT. 

A nd the plain of Pheneus lies below Caryoe, and they 
say the old Pheneus was destroyed by a deluge : even 
in our day there are marks on the hills where the water rose 
to. And about 5 stades from Oaryse are tbe mountains 
Oryxis and Sciathis, at tbe bottom of each of which moun 
tains is a pit which receives the water from the plain. 
And these pits the people of Pheneus say are wrought by 
hand, for they were made by Hercules when be lived at 
Pheneus with Laonome, the mother of Amphitryon, for 
Amphitryon was the son of Alcaeus by Laonome, the 
daughter of Gyneus a woman of Pheneus, and not by 
Lysidice the daughter of Pelops. And if Hercules really 
dwelt at Pheneus, one may easily suppose that, when lie 
was expelled from Tiryns by Eurjstheus, be did not go 
immediately to Tbebes but first to Pbeneus. Hercules 
also dug through the middle of the plain of Phoneus a 
cdiannel for the river Olbius, which river some of the 
Arcadians call Aroanius and not Olbius. The length of 
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this canal is about 50 stades, and the depth where the 
banks have not fallen in about 30 feet. The river however 
does not now follow this channel, but has returned to its 
old channel, having deserted Hercules’ canal. 

And from the pits dug at the bottom of the mountains 1 
have mentioned to Phenensis about 50 stades. The people of 
Pheneus say that Pheneus an Autochthon was their founder. 
Their citadel is precipitous on all sides, most of it is left 
undefended, but part of it is carefully fortified. On the 
citadel is a temple of Athene Tritonia, hut only in ruins. 
And there is a brazen statue of Poseidon Hippius, an offei'- 
ing they say of Odysseus. Per he lost his horses and went 
all over Greece in quest of them, and finding them on this 
spot in Pheneus he erected a temple there to Artemis under 
the title of Heurippe, and offered the statue of Poseidon 
Hippius. They say also that when Odysseus found his 
horses here he thought he would keep them at Pheneus, 
as he kept his oxen on the mainland opposite Ithaca. And 
the people of Pheneus shew some letters written on the 
base of the statue, which are the orders of Odysseus to 
those who looked after his horses. In all other respects 
there seems probability in the tradition of the people of 
Pheneus, but I cannot think that the brazen statue of 
Poseidon is an offering of Odysseus, for they did not in 
those days know how to make statues throughout in brass 
as you weave a garmeut. Their mode of making statues 
in brass I have already shewn in my account of Sparta in 
reference to the statue of Zeus Supreme. For the first 
who fused and made statues of cast brass were Bhoecus 
the son of Philsens and Theodorus the son of Telecles both 
of Samos. The most famous work of Theodoras was the 
seal carved out of an Emerald, which Polycrates the tyrant 
of Samos very frequently wore and was very proud of. 

And as you descend about a stade from the citadel you 
come to the tomb of Iphicles, the brother of Hercules and 
the father of lolaus, on an eminence. lolaus according to 
the tradition of the Greeks assisted Hercules in most of 
his Labours. And Iphicles the father of lolaus, when 
Heicnles fought his first battle against Augeas and the 
people of Elis, was wounded by the sons of ^ Actor who 
were called IVIolinidiB from their mother !Moline, and his 
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relations conveyed him to Phoneus in a very had con- 
dition, and there Buphagus (a native of Pheneus) and hia 
wife Promne took care of him, and buried him as he died 
of his wound. And to this day they pay him the honours 
they pay to heroes. And of the gods the people of Phenens 
pay most regard to Hermes, and they call their games Her- 
moea. And they have a temple of Hermes, and a stone statue 
of the god made by the Athenian Euchir the son of Eubu- 
lides. And behind the temple is the tomb of Myrtilus. This 
Myrtilns was, the Greeks say, the son of Hermes, and 
charioteer to (Enomaus, and when any one came to court 
the daughter of CEnomaus, Myrtilus ingeniously spurred 
the horses of OEnomaus, and, whenever he caught up 
any suitor in the race, he huided a dart at him and so killed 
him. And Myrtilus himself was enamoured of Hippo- 
damia, but did not venture to compete for her hand, but 
continued CEnomaus' charioteer. But eventually they say 
he betrayed CEnomaus, seduced by the oaths that Pelops 
made to him, that if he won he would lot Myrtilus enjoy 
Hippodamia one night. But when ho reminded Pelops of 
his oath he threw him ont of a ship into the sea. And the 
dead body of Myrtilus was washed ashore, and taken np 
and buried by the people of Phenens, so they say, and 
annually by night they pay him honours. Clearly Pelops 
cannot have had much sea to sail on, except from the 
mouth of the Alpheus to the seaport of Elis. The Myr- 
toan Sea cannot therefore have been named after this 
Myrtilus, for it begins at Euboea and joins the iEgean by 
the desert island of Helene, but those who socm to me to 
interpret best the antiquities of Euboea say that the 
Myrtoan Sea got its name from a woman called Myrto. 


CHAPTER XV. 

AT Pheneus they have also a temple of Eleusinian 
Domeier, and they celebrate the rites of the goddess 
just the same as at Elousis, according to their statomonii. 
Por they say that Nans, who was the great grandson of 
Eumolpus, c.ime to them in obedience to the oracle at 
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Delplii, and hrought these mijst&i'ies. And near the temple 
of Eleusinian Demeter is what is called Petroma, two large 
stones fitting into one another. And they celebrate here 
annually what they call their great rites, they detach these 
stones, and take from them some writings relative to these 
rites, and when they have read them in the ears of the 
initiated they replace them again the same night. And I 
know that most of the inhabitants of Phenens regard ‘‘ By 
Petroma ” their most solemn oath. And there is a round 
covering on Petroma with a likeness of Gidarian Demeter 
inside, the priest puts this likeness on his robes at what 
they call the great rites, when according to the tradition 
he strikes the earth with rods and summons the gods of the 
lower world. The people of Phenens also have a tradition 
that before ITans Demeter came here in the course of her 
wanderings, and to all the people of Phenens that received 
her hospitably the goddess gave other kinds of pulse bnt no 
beans. Why they do not consider beans a pure kind of 
pulse, is a sacred tradition. Those who according to the 
tradition of the people of Phenens received the goddess 
were Trisaules and Damithales, and they built a temple 
to Demeter Thesmia under Mount Cyllene, where they 
established her rites as they are now celebrated. And this 
temple is about 15 stades from Phenens. 

As yon go on about 15 stades from Phenens in the direc- 
tion of Pellene and .dEgira in Achaia, yon come to a 
temple of Pythian Apollo, of which there are only ruins, 
and a large altar in white stone. The people of Phenens 
still sacrifice here to Apollo and Artemis, and say that 
Hercules built the temple after the capture of Elis. There 
are also here the tombs of the heroes who joined Hercules 
in the expedition against Elis and were killed in the battle. 
And Telamon is buried very near the river Aroanins, at a 
little distance from the temple of Apollo, and Ohalcodon 
not far from the well called (Bnoe’s well. As one was the 
father of that Elephenor who led the Euboems to Ilium, 
and tlie other the father of Ajax and Teucer, no one will 
credit that they fell in this battle. For how could Ohalco- 
don have assisted Hercules iu this affair, since Amphitryon 
is declared to have slain him earlier according to Theban 
information that we can rely on ? And bow would Teucer 
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have founded Salamis in Cyprus, if nobody had banished 
him from home on his return from Troy ? And who but 
Telamon could have banished him ? Manifestly therefore 
Chalcodon from Eubcea and Telamon from ^gina could not 
have taken part with Hercules in this expedition against 
Elis : they must have been obscure men of the same name 
as those famous men, a casual coincidence such as has hap- 
pened in all ages. 

The people of Pheneus have more than one boundary 
between them and Achaia. One is the river called Porinas 
in the direction of Pellene, the other is a temple sacred to 
Artemis in the direction of JEgira. And in the territory 
of Pheneus after the temple of Pythian Apollo you will 
soon come to the road that leads to the mountain Crathis, 
in which the river Crathis has its rise, which flows into 
the sea near -flUgae, a place deserted in onr day but in 
older days a town in Achaia. And from this Crathis the 
river in Italy in the district of Bruttii gets its name. And 
on Mount Crathis there is a temple to Pyronian Artemis : 
from whose shrine the Argives in olden times introduced 
fire into the district about Lerne. 


CHAPTEB XYI. 

A nd as you go eastwards from Pheneus you como to the 
promontory of Geronteum, and by it is a road* And 
Geronteum is the boundary between the districts of Pheneus 
and Stymphelus, And as you leave Goronieum on tho loft 
and go through tho district of Pheneus you como to the 
mountains called Tricrena, where there are throe wells. In 
these they say the mountain nymphs washed Hermos when 
he was born, and so they consider these wells sacred to 
Hermes. And not far from Tricrena is another hill called 
Sepia, and here they say JGpytus tho son of Elaius died of 
the bite of a serpent, and hero they buried him, for they 
could not carry his dead body further. Those serpents are 
still (the Arcadians say) to be found on the hill but in no 
great quantity, for every year much of it is covered with 
snow, and those sei'ponts that the snow catches outside of 
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tlieir lioles are killed by it, and if they first get back to tbeir 
holes, yet the snow kills part of them even there, as the 
bitter cold sometimes penetrates to their holes. I was 
cnrious to see the tomb of u3Bpytns, because Homer men- 
tions it in his lines about the Arcadians.^ It is a pile of 
earth not very high, surrounded by a coping of stone. It 
was likely to inspire wonder in Homer as he had seen no 
more notable tomb. For when he compared the dancing- 
ground wrought by Hephaestus on Achilles’ shield to the 
dancing-ground made by Daedalus for Ariadne,^ it was be- 
cause he had seen nothing more clever. And though I 
know many wonderful tombs I will only mention two, one 
in Halicarnassus and one in the land of the Hebrews. The 
one in Halicarnassus was built for Mausolus king of Hali- 
carnassus, and is so large and wonderful in all its adoma- 
tion, that the Romans in their admiration of it call all 
notable tombs Mausoleums, And the Hebrews have in the 
city of Jerusalem, which has been rased to the ground by 
the Roman Emperor, a tomb of Helen a woman of that 
country, which is so contrived that the door, which is of 
stone like all the rest of the tomb, cannot be opened ex- 
cept on one particular day and month of the year. And 
then it opens by the machinery alone, and keeps open for 
some little time and then shuts again. But at any other 
time of the year anyone trying to open it could not do so, 
you would have to smash it before you could open it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

N ot far from the tomb of jEpytus is Cyllene the highest 
of the mountains in Arcadia, and the ruins of a temple 
of Cyllenian Hermes on the top of the mountain. It is clear 
that both the mountain and god got their title from Cyllen 
the son of Elatns. And men of old, as far as we can 
ascertain, had various kinds of wood out of which they made 
statues, as ebony, cypress, cedar, oak, yew, lotus. But the 
statue of Cyllenian Hermes is made of none of these but of 
the wood of the juniper tree. It is about 8 feet high I 


^ Iliucl, ii. 604* 


“ Iliarl, xviii. 590-592. 
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sliould saj. Cyllene lias the following phenomenon. Black- 
birds all-white lodge in it. Those that are called by tho 
Boeotians by the same name ax*e a diiferent kind of bird, and 
are not vocal. The white eagles that resemble swans very 
much and are called swan-eagles I have seen on Sipylus near 
the marsh of Tantalus, and individuals have got from 
Thrace before now white boars and white bears. And whit e 
hares are bred in Libya, and white deer I have myself seen 
and admired in Borne, but where they came from, whether 
from the mainland or islands, it did not occur to me to in- 
quire. Let this much suffice relative to the blackbirds of 
Mount Cyllene, that no one may discredit what I have said 
about their colour. 

And next to Cyllene is another mountain called Chely- 
dorea, where Hermes found the tortoise, which he is said to 
have skinned and made a lyre of. Cholydorea is the 
boundary between the districts of Phonens and Polleiui, 
and the Achseans graze their flocks on most of it. 

And as you go westwards from Pheneus the road to tho 
left leads to the city Clitor, that to tho right to ISTonaoris 
and the water of the Styx. In old times JSTonacris, which 
took its name from the wife of Lycaon, was a small town in 
Arcadia, bnt in our day it is in ruins, nor are many portions 
even of the ruins easy to trace. And not far from the ruins 
is a clilf, I do not remember to have seen another so high. 
And water drops from it which the Greeks call tho Styx. 


CHAPTER XYIIL 

H esiod has represented Styx in his Theogony, (for 
there are some who assign the Theogony to Hesiod), 
ns the daughter of Oceanns and the wife of Pallas. Lixius 
ioo they say has represented tho same. But the versos of 
Linus (all of which I have read) scorn to mo sparious. 
h^pimenidos the Cretan also has ropi’esented Styx as the 
(laughter of Oceanus, but not as tho wife of Pallas, but oF 
Liras, whoever ho ww, to whom she bare Echidna. And 
Iloinor has frequently introduced tho Styx into his poetry. 
For example in the oath of Hera, 
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ilness mo nt»w Karth and Heaven above 
And water of the Stjx that trickles down " ‘ 

Here he represents tlae water of tlie Stjx dripping down as 
you may see it. Hut in tlie catalogue of those who went 
with Guneus he makes the water of the Styx flow into the 
river Titaresius.^ He has also represented the Styx as a 
river of Hades, and Athene says that Zeus does not re- 
member that she saved Hercules in it in one of the Labours 
imposed by Eurystheus. 

“ For could I have foreseen what since has chanced, 

When he was sent to Hades jailor dread 
To bring from Erebus dread Hades’ Cerberus, 

He would not have escaped the streams of Styx.” 

(11 viii. 366-369.) 

Now the water that drips from the cliff near Nonacris falls 
first upon a lofty rock, and oozes through it into the river 
Crathis, and its water is deadly both to man and beast. It 
is said also that it was deadly to go its who first drank of 
the water. But in time this was well known, as well a.s 
other mysterious properties of the water. Glass and crystal 
and porcelain, and various articles made of stone, anrl 
pottery ware, are broken by the water of the Styx. And 
things made of horn, bone, iron, brass, lead, tin, silver, and 
amber, melt when put into this water. Gold also suffers 
from it as all other metals, although one can purify gold 
from rust, as the Lesbian poetess Sappho testifies, and as 
anyone can test by experiment. The deity has as it seems 
granted to things which are least esteemed the property of 
being masters of things held in the highest value. For 
pearls are melted by vinegar, and the adamant, which is 
the hardest of stones, is melted by goat’s blood. A horse’s 
hoof alone is proof against the water of the Styx, for if 
poured into a hoof the hoof is not broken. Whether Alex- 
ander the son of Philip really died of this poisonous water 
of the Styx I do not know, but there is a tradition to that 
effect. 

Beyond Nonacris there are some mountains called 
Aroania and a cave in them, into which they say the 
daughters of Proetus fled when they went mad, till Melani- 

1 Iliad, XV. 36, 37. = Iliad, ii. 748-751. 
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pus brought them back to a place called Lnsi, aBd cured 
\heni by secret sacrifices and purifications. The people of 
Fheneus graze their flocks on most of the mountains 
Aroania, but Lusi is on the borders of Olitor. It was they 
say formerly a town, and Agesilaus a native of it was pro- 
claimed victor with a race-horse, when the Amphictyones 
celebrated the eleventh Pythiad, but in our days there are 
not even any ruins of it in existence. So tho daughters of 
Proetus were brought back by Melampus to Lusi, and 
healed of their madness in the temple of Artemis, and ever 
since the people of Clitor call Artemis Hemerasia. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

A nd there are some of Arcadian race who live at Oynco- 
tha, who erected at Olympia a statue of Zeus with a 
thunderbolt in each hand. Oynjctha is about 40 stades 
from the temple of Artemis, and in the market-place are 
some altars of the gods, and a statue of the Emperor 
Adrian. But the most memorable thing there is a temple 
of Dionysus. They keep the festival of tho god in winter- 
time, when men smeared all over with oil pick a bull from 
the herd, which the god puts it into their mind to take and 
convey to the temple, where they offer it in sacrifice. And 
there is a well there of cold water, about two stades from 
the town, and a plane tree growing hy it. Whoover is 
bitten by a mad dog, or has received any other hurt, if ho 
drinks of this water gets cured, and for this reason they 
call the well Alysaus. Thus tho water called Styx near 
Pheneus in Arcadia is for man’s hurt, whereas tho water 
at Oynastha is exactly the reverse for man’s euro. Of the 
roads in a westward direction from Phonous there remains 
that on the left which leads to Clitor, and is by the canal 
which Hercules dug for the river Aroanins. Tho road 
along this canal goes to Lycuria, which is the boundary be- 
tween the districts of Pheneus and Clitor. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A nd after Having advanced from Ljcnria abont 50 
stades you. will come to the springs of the river Ladon, 
I have heard that the water of the marsh at Phenens, after 
falling into the pits under the mountains, reappears here, 
and forms the springs of Ladon. I am not prepared to say 
whether this is so or not. But the river Ladon excels 
all the rivers in Greece for the beauty of its stream, and 
is also famous in connection with what poets have sung 
about Daphne. The tradition current about Daphne among 
those who live on the banks of the Orontes 1 pass over, 
but the following is the tradition both in Arcadia and 
Elis. CEnomaus the ruler at Pisa had a sou Leucippus who 
was enamoured of Daphne, and hotly wooed her for his wife, 
but discovered that she had a dislike to all males. So he 
contrived the following stratagem. He let his hair grow to 
the Alpheus,' and put on woman’s dress and went to Daphne 
with his hair arranged like a girl’s, and said he was the 
daughter of CEnomaus, and would like to go a hunting with 
Daphne. And being reckoned a girl, and excelling all the 
other girls in the lustre of Ms family and skill in hunting, 
and paying the greatest possible attention to Daphne, he 
soon won her strong friendship. But they who sing of 
Apollo’s love for Daphne add that Apollo was jealous 
of Leucippus’ happiness in love. So when Daphne and 
the other maidens desired to bathe in the Ladon and swim 
about, they stripped Leucippus against his will, and dis- 
covering his sex they stabbed him and killed Mm with 
javelins and daggers. So the story goes. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

F rom the springs of Ladon it is 60 stades to the town 
of Clitor, the road is a narrow path by the river 
Aroanius. And near the town you cross a river called 

* Probably on tlie pretext that he meant to shear hia hair to the 
Alpbeus, See i. 37 ; viii. 4X. 
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Clitor, wliicli flows into tlie Aroanius a^^out 7 staclcs from 
tlie town. There are various kinds of fish in the river 
Aroanius, especially some variegated ones which have they 
say a voice like the thrush. I have seen them caught hut 
never heard their voice, though I have waited by the river- 
side till sunset, when they are said to be most vocal. 

The town of Clitor got its name from the son of Azan, 
and is situated in a plain with hills not very high all round 
it. The most notable temples are those to Demeter, and 
u:i3sculapius, and to Ilithyia. Homer says thoi'e aro several 
Ilithyias, but does not specify their number. But the 
Lycian Olen, who was earlier than Homer, and wrote 
Hymns to Ilithyia and for the Delians, says tliat sho was the 
same as Tate, and older than Cronos. And he calls her 
Kulinus. The people of Clitor have also a temple, about 
4 stades from the town, to Castor and Pollux under the 
name of the Great Gods, their statues aro of brass. And on 
the crest of a hill about 30 stades from Clitor is a temple 
aud statue of Athene Coria. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

I RETURN to Stymphelus and to Gerontoum, the bour- 
dary between the distiicts of Phonoixs and Stymphelua 
The people of Stymphelus aro no longer ranked as Arcadians, 
but are iu the Argolic League from their own choice. But 
that they are of Arcadian race is testified by Homer, and 
Stymphelus, the founder of the town, was groat grandson 
of Areas, the son of Oallisto. He is said originally to have 
built the town on another site than that it now occupies. 
In old Stymphelus lived they say Temenus the son of 
Pelasgus, who brought up Hera, aud built throe temples 
to the goddess and called her by throe titles, when sho was 
still a maiden tlie Child-goddess, aud after she was married 
to Zens he culled her the Pull-grown, and after sho broke 
with Zeus for some I'eason or other and returned to Stym- 
phelus he called her the Widow. This is the tradition 
about the goddess at Stymphelus. But the town in our 
clay has none of these temples, though it has the following 
rc‘;narkablo things. There is a spring from which the Era- 
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peror Adrian conveyed water to tlie town of Corinth. In 
winter this spring converts a small marsh into the river 
Stymphelns, but in summer the marsh is dry, and the river 
is only fed by the spring. This river soaks into the gi‘Ound, 
and comes up again in Argolis, where its name is changed 
to Erasinua. About this river Stymphelus there is a 
tradition that some man-eating birds lived on its banks, 
whom Hercules is said to have killed with his arrows. 
Hut Pisan der of Camirus says that Hercules did not kill 
them but only frightened them away with the noise of 
rattles. The desert of Arabia has among other monsters 
some birds called Stymphelides, who are as savage to men 
as lions and leopards. They attack those who"^ come to 
capture them, and wound them with their beaks and kill 
them. They pierce through coats of mail that men wear, 
and if they put on thick robes of mat, the beaks of these 
birds penetrate them too, as the wings of little birds stick 
in bird- lime. Their size is about that of the crane, and 
they are like storks, but their beaks are stronger and not 
crooked like those of storks. Whether these birds now 
in Arabia, that have the same name as those formerly in 
Arcadia, are similar in appearance I do not know, but if 
there have been in all time these Stymphelides like hawks 
and eagles, then they are probably of Arabian origin, 
and some of them may formerly have flown from Arabia to 
Stymphelus in Arcadia. They may also have been origi- 
nally^ called some other name than Stymphelides by the 
Arabians : and the fame of Hercules, and the snperiority of 
the Greeks to the barbarians, may have made the name 
Stymphelides prevail to our day over their former name in 
the desert of Arabia. At Stymphelus there is also an 
ancient temple of Stymphelian Artemis, the statue is 
wooden hut most of it gilt over. And on the roof of the 
temple is a representation of these birds called Stymphe- 
lides. It is difficult to decide whether it is in wood or 
plaster, but I conjecture more likely in wood than plaster. 
There are also represented some maidens in white stone 
with legs like birds, standing behind the temple. And 
in onr days a wonderful thing is said to have happened. 
They were celebrating at Stymphelus the festival of Stym- 
phelian Artemxs rather negligently, and violating most of 
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the established routine, when a tree fell at the opening of the 
cavity where the river Stymphelus goes underground, and 
blocked up the passage, so that the plain became a marsh for 
400 stades. And they say that a hunter was pursuing a 
fleeing deer, and it jumped into the swamp, and the hunter 
in the heat of the chase jumped in after it: and it swal- 
lowed up both deer and man. And they say the water of 
the river followed them, so that in a day the whole water in 
the plain was dried up, they having opened a way for it. 
And since that time they have celebrated the festival of 
Artemis with greater ardour. 


CHAPTER XXTII. 

A nd next to Stymphelus comes Alea a town in the 
Argolic league, founded they say by Aleus the son of 
Aphidas. There are temples here of Ephesian Artemis 
and Alean Athene, and a temple and statne of Dionysus. 
They celebrate annually the festival of Dionysus called 
Scieria, in which according to an oracle from Delphi the 
women are flogged, as the Spartan hoys are flogged at the 
temple of Orthia. 

I have shown in my account of Orchomenus that the 
straight road is hy the ravine, and that there is another on 
the loft of the lake. And in the plain of Caphysc there is 
a reservoir, hy which the water from the territory of 
Qrohomenus is kept in, so as not to harm the fertile dis- 
trict. And within this reservoir some other water, in 
Volume nearly as large as a river, is ahaorbod in the gi^ound 
and comes up again at what is called Nasi, near a village 
called Rheunos, and it forms there the perennial river 
called Tragus. The town gets its name clearly from 
Cephens the son of Aleus, but the name Oaphyoo has pre- 
vailed through the Arcadian dialect. And the inhabitants 
trace their origin to Attica, they say they wore expelled by 
JKIgens from Athens and fled to Arcadia, and supplicated 
Cepheus to allow them to dwell there. The town is at the 
end of the plain at the foot of sonae not very high hills, 
and has temples of Poseidon and of Onacalosian Artemis, 
so called from the mountain Cnacalus where the goddess 
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has annual rites. A little above the town is a well and by 
it a large and beautiful plane-tree, which they call Mene- 
laus’, for they say that when he was mustering his army 
against Troy he came here and planted it by the well, and 
in our day they call the well as well as the plane-tree 
Menelaus’. And if we may credit the traditions of the 
Greeks about old trees still alive and flourishing, the oldest 
is the willow in the temple of Hera at Samos, and next 
it the oak at Dodona, and the olive in the Acropolis and 
at Delos, and the Syrians would assign the third place for 
its antiquity to their laurel, and of all others this plane-tree 
is the most ancient. 

About a stade from Caphyas is the place Condylea, where 
was a grove and temple in olden times to Artemis of Oon- 
dylea. But the goddess changed her title they say for the 
following reason. Some children playing about the temple, 
how many is not recorded, came across a rope, and bound 
it round the neck of the statue, and said that they would 
strangle Artemis. And the people of Oaphyea when they 
found out what had been done by the children stoned 
them, and in consequence of this a strange disorder came 
upon the women, who prematurely gave birth to dead 
children, till the Pythian Priestess told them to bury the 
children who had been stoned, and annually to bestow on 
them funeral rites, for they had not been slain justly. The 
people of OapbysB obeyed the oracle and still do, and ever 
since call the goddess, (this they also refer to the oracle), 
Apanchomene (strangled). When you have ascended from 
Caphyae seven stades you descend to Hasi, and fifty stades 
further is the river Ladon. And when you have crossed it 
you will come to the oak-coppice Soron, between Argeathse 
and Lycuntes and Scotane. Soron is on the road to 
Psopliis, and it and all the Arcadian oak-coppices shelter 
various wild animals, as boars and bears, and immense 
tortoises, from which you could make lyres as large as those 
made from the Indian tortoise. And at the end of Soron 
are the ruins of a village called Pans, and at no great dis- 
tance is what is called Sirse, the boundary between the dis- 
tricts of Clitor and Psophis. 


II. 


H 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

T he founder of Psophis was they say Psophis the son 
of Arrho, (the son of Erymanthus, the son of Aristas, 
the son of Parthaon, the son of Periphotes, the son of 
Nyotimus) : others say Psophis the daughter of Xanthua, 
the son of Erymanthus, the son of Areas. This is the 
Arcadian account. But the truest tradition is that Psophis 
was the daughter of Eryx, the ruler in Sicania, who would 
not receive her into his house as she was pregnant, but in- 
trusted her to Lycortas, a friend of his who dwelt at Phegiu, 
which was called Erymanthus before ilio reign of Pliogcus : 
and Echepbron and Proiuachus (her sons by Hercules) 
who were brought up there changed the name of Phegia 
into Psophis after their mother’s name. The citadel at 
Zacynthus is also named Psophis, for the first settlor who 
sailed over to that island was from Pso]'his, Zacynthus the 
son of Dardanus. Prom Siroe Psophis is about 30 stados, and 
the river Aroanius, and at a little distance the Erymanthus, 
flow by the town. The Erymanthus has its sources in the 
mountain Lampea, which is they say saci’ed to Pan, and may 
be a part of Mount Erymanthus. Homer has represented 
Erymanthus as a hunter on Taygotus and Mrymanthus, and 
a lover of Lampea, and as passing through Arcadia, (leaving 
the mountain Pholoo on the right and Thelpusa on the loft), 
and becoming a tributary of tho Alpheus, And it is said 
that Hercules at the orders of Eurysthous hunted tho boar 
(which exceeded all others in size and strength), on tho 
hanks of tho Erymanthus. And tho people of Cumm in 
the Opic territory say that some boar’s tooth which they 
have stored up in tho tomplo of Apollo aro tho tooth of this 
Erymanthian boar, but thoir tradition has little probability 
in it. And the people of Psophis have a tomplo of Aphro- 
dite surnamed Erycina, which is now only in ruins, and 
was built (so tho story goes) by tho sons of Psophis, wliicli 
is not improbable. Per there is in Sicily in tho country 
near Mount Eryx a temple of Aphrodite Erycina, most 
holy from its hoary antiquity and as wealthy as tho temple 
at Paphos. And there are still traces of horo-chapok 
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of Promaclnis and Echepliroii the sons of Psophis. And 
at Psophis Alcm^on the son of Amphiarans is buried, 
whose tomb is neither very large nor beautified, except by 
some cypress trees which grow to such a height, that the 
hill near is shaded by them. These trees are considered 
sacred to Alcm^on so that the people will not cut them 
down, and the people of the place call them Maidens. 
Alom^on came to Psophis, when he fled from Argos after 
slaying his mother, and there married Alphesibcea the 
daughter of Phegeus, (from whom Psophis was still called 
Phegia), and gave her gifts as was usual and among others 
the famous necklace. And as while he dwelt in Arcadia 
his madness became no better, he consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and the Pythian Priestess informed him that the 
Avenger of his mother Briphyle would follow him to every 
place except to a spot which was most recent, and made by 
the action of the sea since he had stained himself with 
his mother’s blood. And he found a place which the Ache- 
Ions had made by silting and dwelt there, and married 
Callirboe the daughter of Achelous according to the tradi- 
tion of the Acarnanians, and had by her two sons Acaman 
and Amphoterus, from the former of whom the Acarna- 
nians on the mainland got their present name, for they 
were before called Curetes. And many men and still moi'e 
women come to grief through foolish desires. Callirhoe 
desired that the necklace of Briphyle should he hers, and 
so she sent Alcmaeon against his will into Phegia, where 
liis death was treacherously compassed by Temenus and 
Axion, the sons of Phegeus, who arc s’lid to have offered 
tlie necklace to Apollo at Delphi. And it was during their 
reign in the town then called Phegia that the Greeks went 
on the expedition against Troy, in which the people of 
Psophis say they took no part, because the leaders of the 
Argives had au hostility with their kings, as most of them 
were relations of Alcmaeon and had shared in his expedi- 
tion against Thebes. And the reason wliy the islands 
called the Bchinades formed by the Achelous got sepa- 
rated from the mainland, was because when the ^tolians 
were driven out the land became deserted, and, as /B tniin 
was uncultivated, the Achelous did not deposit as much 
mud as usual. What confirms my account is that the 
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Mseander, that flowed for so many years through the 
arable parts of Phrygia and Caria, in a short time converted 
the sea between Priene and Miletus into mainland. The 
people of Psophis also have a temple and staiuo on the 
banks of the Brymanthus to the River-God Bryman- 
thns. Except the Nile in Egypt all River-Gods have 
statues in white stone, but the Nile, as it flows through 
Ethiopia to the sea, has its statues generally made of black 
stone. 

The tradition that I have heard at Psophis about AglauK, 
a native of the town who was a contemporary of the Ly diati 
Cioesus, that he was happy all his life, I cannot credit. No 
doubt one man will have less trouble than another, as ono 
ship will suffer less from tempests than another ship : but 
that a man should always stand aloof from misfortune,^ or 
that a ship should never encounter a storm, is a thing 
which does not answer to human experience. von Hotnor 
has represented one jar placed by Zeus full of blessings, and 
another full of woea,^ instructed by the oracle at Delphi, 
which had informed him that ho would be both unfortunate 
and fortunate, as born for both fortunes. 


CHAPTEB XXY. 

O N the road from Psophis to Thelpusatho first place you 
come to is on the left of tho river Ladon and called 
TropJBa,and close toit is the oak-coppico called Aphrodisium, 
and thirdly you come to some ancient writing on a pillar 
which forms tlio boundary between tho territory of Psophis 
and Thelpusa. In tho district of Tliclpusa is a river called 
Arsen, after crossing which you will oomo about 25 stadoH 
further to the ruins of a village called Cnua, and a temple of 
Causian. -^sculapius built by the waysi do. Tholpusa is about 
40 stadcs from this temple, and was called they say after tho 
River-Nymph I'liclpusa, tho daughter of Ladon. Tho river 
Ladon has its source, as I have already slaied, in tho 
neighbourhood of Clitoi', and flows first by Lue.aaium and 
Mesoboa and Nasi to Oryx and what is called llalus, 

’ Hind, xxlv. 
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and tlience to Tlialiades and the temple of Eleiisinian 
Uemeter close to Thelpusa, whicli has statues in it no 
less th.in 7 feet high of Demeter, Proserpine, and Diony- 
sus, all in stone. And next to this temple of Eleusinian 
Demeter the riyer Ladon flows on leaving Thelpnsa on the 
left, which lies on a lofty ridge, and has now few inhabi- 
tants, indeed the market-place which is now at the end 
of the town was originally they say in the very centre. 
There is also at Thelpnsa a temple of ^scnlapins, and a 
temple of the twelve gods mostly in rains. An d after pass- 
ing Thelpnsa the Ladon flows on to the tem];)le of Demeter 
at Oncenm : and the people of Thelpnsa call the goddess 
Erinys, as Antimachns also in his description of the expe- 
dition of the Argives to Thebes, in the line, 

Where they say was the seat of Demeter Erinys." 

Oncins was the son of Apollo according to tradition, and 
reigned in Thelpnsia at the place called Oncenm. And 
the goddess Demeter got the name Erinys in this wa^^ : 
when she was wandering about in quest of her daughter 
Proserpine, Poseidon they say followed her with amatory 
intentions, and she changed herself into a mare and grazed 
with the other horses at Oncenm, and Poseidon found out 
her metamorphosis and changed himself into a horse and 
so got his ends, and Demeter was furious at this outrage, 
but afterwards they say ceased from her anger and bathed in 
the river Ladon. So the goddess got two surnames, Erinys 
(Fury) from her furious anger, for the Arcadians call being 
angry being a Fury, and Lusia from her bathing in the Ladon. 
The statues iu the temple are of wood, but the heads and 
fmgei's and toes are of Parian marble. The statue of 
Erinys has in her left hand a cist and in her right a torch, 
and is one conjectures about nine feet in height, while 
the statue of Lusia seems six feet high. Let those who 
think the statue is Themis, and not Demeter Lusia, know 
that their idea is foolish. And they say that Demeter bare 
a daughter to Poseidon, (whose name they will not reveal 
to the uninitiated), and the foal Arion, and that was why 
Poseidon was called Hippius there first in Arcadia. And 
they introduce some lines from the Iliad and Thehaid in 
confirmation of this : in the Iliad the lines about Arion 5 
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“ Not if one were to drive from behind the godlike Arion, 
Bwift courser of Adrastus, wbo was of the race of tho 
Immortals.”^ And in the Thebaid when Adrastus fled 
from Thebes, “Dressed in sad-coloured clothes with Arion 
dark-maned courser/’ 

They want to make the lines indicate in an ambiguous 
way that Poseidon was the father of Arion. But Anti- 
inachus says he was the son of earth : 

“Adrastus, the son of Talans and grandson of Cretheus, 
was the first of the Danui who drove a pair of much praised 
horses, tho swift Ceerus and Thelpusian Arion, whom near 
the grove of Oncean Apollo the earth itself gave birth to, 
a wonder for morttils to look upon.” 

And though this horse sprung out of tho ground it may 
have boon of divine origin, and its mane and colour may 
have been dark. For there is a tradition that Hortmlcs 
when he was warring with the pooplo of FI is asked Oncus 
for a horse, and captured Flis riding into tho battle upon 
Arion, and that afterwards ho gave the horse to Adrastus. 
Antiniachus also has written about Arion, “ He was broken 
in thirdly by king Adrastus.” 

The river Ladon next loaves in its course on its loft the 
temple of Erinys a, a also tbo temple of Oncoan Apollo, and 
on its right tho temple of tho Boy -^Fsculapius, which also 
contains tlie tomb of Trygon, who they say was tho nurse 
of iEsculapius. For ilsculapius as a boy was exposed at 
Thelpusa, and found by Autolaus tlio bastard son of Areas 
and brought up by him, and that is 1 think the reason 
wliy a temple was erected to tho Boy ili]scril aphis, as I 
have set forth in my account of Epidaurus. And there is a 
river called Tutlioa, which flows into tho liudon near tho 
boundary between tho districts of Thelpusa and lloraia 
called by tho Arcadians Plain. And whero tho Ladon 
flows into the Alpheus is what is calltsd tlio Island of 
Crows. Some think that Enispo and Siratio and llhipo 
mentioned by Homer wore islands formed by the Ladon 
and formerly inhabited, but lot them know tho idea is a 
foolish one, for the Ladon could never form islands smdias 
a boat could pass. For though in beauty it in sccoud to no 


‘ Iliad, xxiii. "• 
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Greek or barbarian river, it is not wide enongb to make 
islands as the Ister or Eridanua, 


CHAPTEE XXYL 

T he founder of Hersea was Heraeus the son of Ljcaon, 
and the town lies on the right of the Alphens, most of 
it on a gentle eminence, bnt part of it extending to the river. 
ISTear the river are race-co arses separated from each other 
hy myrtle trees and other planted trees, and there are 
haths, and two temples of Dionysus, one called Polites, and 
the other Auxites. And they have a building where they 
celebrate the orgies of Dionysus. There is also at Her^a 
a temple of Pan, who was a native of Arcadia. And there 
are some ruins of a temple of Hera, of^ which the 
pillars still remain. And of all the Arcadian athletes 
Damaretus of Heroea was the foremost, and the first who 
conquered at Olympia in the race in heavy armour. And 
as you go from. Hersea to Elis, you will cross the Ladou 
about 15 stades from Heraea, aud from thence to Eryman- 
thus is about 20 stades. And the boundary between Herma 
find Elis is according to the Arcadian account the Eryman- 
thus, but the people of Elis say that the boundary is the 
tomb of Coroebus, who was victor whenlphitus restored the 
Olympian games that had been for a long time discon- 
tinued, and offered prizes only for racing. And there is 
fin inscription on his tomb that he was the first victor at 
Olympia, and that his tomb was erected on the borders of 

Elis. , 

There is a small town also called Aliphera, which was 
abandoned by many of its inhabitants at the time the 
Arcadian colony was formed at Megalopolis. To get to 
Aliphera from Herflsa yon cross the Alphens, and when yon 
have gone along the plain about 10 stades yon arrive at a 
mountain, and about 30 stades further you will get to 
Aliphera over the mountain. The town got its name from 
Alipherus the son of Lycaon, and has temples of j^soula- 
pius and Athene. The latter they worship most, and say 
that she was horn and reared among them ; they have also 
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built an altar hero to Zeus Lecheates, so called because be 
gave bix'th to Athene here. And they call their fountain 
Tritonis, adopting as their own tho tradition about the river 
Triton. And there is a statue of Athene in bronze, the 
work of Hypatodorus, notable both for its size and artistic 
merit. They have also a public festival to one of the gods, 
who I think must be Athene. In this public festival they 
sacrifice first of all to Muingrus (Flycatcher), and offer to 
him vows and call upon him, and when they have done 
this they think they will no longer he troubled by files. 
And on the road from Hersea to Megalopolis is Meheuea^ 
which was founded by Melaeneus the son of Lycaon, but is 
deserted in our day, being swamped with water. And 40 
stades higher is Buphagiura, where tho river Euphagus 
rises, which falls into the Alpheus. And the sources of the 
Buphagus are the boundary between the districts of Mega- 
lopolis and Heraea. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

M EGrALOPOLlS is the most recent city not only in 
Arcadia hut in all Grooco, except those which have 
been filled by settlers from Romo in tho changes made by 
the Roman Empire. And the Arcadians crowded into it to 
swell its strength, remembering that the Argives in older 
days had run almost daily risk of being reduced in war by 
the Lacedsemonians, but when they had made Argos strong 
by an influx of population then they wore able io reduce 
Tiryns, and Hysi^, and Orncoe, and Myconco, and Midoa, and 
other small towns of no great importance in Argolis, and had 
not only less fear of the Lacedflemonians hut wore stronger 
as regards their neighbours generally. Ru(jh was tho idea 
which made the Arcadians crowd into Megalopolis. The 
founder of tho city might justly be called Epaminondas 
the Theban : for he it was that stirred up the Arcadians to 
this colonization, and sent 1,000 picked Thohuns, with l?ar- 
menes as their leader, to defend the Arcadians should the 
Laced mmonians attempt to prevent tho colotiizaiJon. And 
the Arcadians chose as foundci‘S of tho colony Lycomedoa 
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and Opoleas from Man tinea, and Timon and Proxenns 
from Tegea, and Cleolans and Acriplains from Clitor, and 
Encampidas and Hieronymus from Msenalns, and Possi- 
crates and Theoxenns from Parrliasinm. And the towns 
which were persuaded hj the Arcadians (out of liking for 
them and hatred to the Lacedaemonians) to leave their own 
native places were Alea, Pallantium, Eutsea, Sumateum, 
lasaea, Peroethes, Helisson, Oresthasinm, Dipsea, Lycma, 
all these from Msenalus. And of the Eutresii Tricoloni, 
and Zoetium, and Oharisia, and Ptoledei'ma, and Cnansus, 
and Parorea. And of the -dUgytse Scirtonium, and Malsea, 
and Cromi, and Blenina, and Lenctrum. And of the 
Parrhasii Lycosura, and Thocnia, and Trapezus, and 
Proses, and Acacesium, and Acontinm, and Macaria, and 
Dasea. And of the Cynuroeans in Arcadia Gortys, and 
Thisoa near Mount Lycaeus, and Lyceeatae, and Aliphera. 
And of those which were ranked with Orchomenus Thisoa, 
and Methydrium, and Tenthis, and moreover the town 
called Tripolis, and Dipoena, and Nonacris. And the rest 
of Arcadia fell in with the general plan, and zealously 
gathered into Megalopolis. The people of Lycaeatse and 
Tricolonus and Lycosura and Trapezus were the only 
Arcadians that changed their minds, and, as they did not 
agree to leave their old cities, some of them were forced 
into Megalopolis against their will, and the people of Tra- 
pezus evacuated the Peloponnese altogether, all that is that 
were not killed by the Arcadians in their fierce anger, 
and those that got away safe sailed to Pontus, and were 
received as colonists by those who dwelt at Trapezus on 
the Euxine, seeing that they came from the mother- city 
and bare the same name. But the people of Lycosura 
though they had refused compliance yet, as they had fled 
for refuge to their temple, were spared from awe of De- 
meter aud Proserpine. And of the other towns which I 
have mentioned some are altogether withont inhabitants 
in our day, and others are villages under Megalopolis, as 
Gortys, Dipoena, Thisoa near Orchomenus, Methydrium, 
Tenthis, Callise, and Helisson. And Pallantium was the 
only town in that day that seemed to find the deity mild. 
But Aliphera has continued a town from of old up to this 
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Megalopolis was culonized a year and a few months after 
the reverse of the Ijacedasmoniaiis at Ijcuctra, when Phra- 
siclides was Archon at Athens, in the second yeir of the 
102nd Olympiad, when Damon of Thnria was victor in the 
course. And the people of Megalopolis, after being enrolled 
in alliance with Thebes, had nothing to fear from the Lace- 
deemonians. So they thought. 33ttt when the Thebans com- 
menced what is called the Sacred War and the people of 
Phocis attacked them, who were on the borders of Boeoti<), 
and had plenty of money as they had soi^Jcd on the temple 
stores at Delphi, then the Lacedoemonians in their zeal tried 
to drive out the people of Megalopolis and the other Arca- 
dians, but as they stoutly defended thomsolves, and were 
ojienly assisted by their neighbours, nothing vci’y remark- 
able happened on either side. But the hostility between the 
Arcadians and the Lacedaemonians tondod to increase 
greatly the power of tho Macedonians and l^hilip the son of 
Amyntas, as neither at Olunronoa nor again in Thessaly did 
the ‘Arcadians fight on tho side of the Clrooks. And no long 
time after Arisiodemus seized tho chief power in Megalo- 
polis. He was a Phigalian by race and tho son of Artylas, 
hut had been adopted by Tritteus, one of the leading men 
in Megalopolis. This ArisLodomuB, in spite of his seizing tho 
chief power, was yet called Goodman and True, hot when 
he was in power tho Lacodcomonians marched with an army 
into the district of Megalopolis under Acrotatus, the oldest 
of the sons of their king OlGomonea—- 1 have already given 
his genealogy and that of all the kings of Sparta — -and in 
a fierce battle that onstiod, in which many were slain on both 
sides, the men of Megalopolis wore viotorious, and among the 
Spartans who foil was Acrotatus, who thus lost his ohanco of 
Bucceasion. And two gonoratioiis jvftor tho death of Aristo- 
domiis Lydiados seized the chief power: ho was of no ohsonre 
family, and by nature very ambitious, (as he showed him- 
self aftorwarda), and yot a patriot. Por lie was very young 
when ho had tho chief power, and when ho came to years of 
discretion ho voluntarily abdieaital his power, though it was 
(luite fiirmly CRiabliMhed. And, when tho people of Mega- 
lopolis joined the Achaean Loaguo, Ly diaries was held in 
such high honour, both by his own city and by all the 
Achscans, that his fame was equal to that of Aratius. And 
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again tke Lacedaemonians in full force under tLe Hng of 
the other family, Agis the son of Eudamidas, marched 
against Megalopolis, with a larger and better-equipped army 
than that which Acrotatus had gathered together, and de- 
feated the people of Megalopolis who came out to meet 
them, and bringing a mighty battering-ram against the 
walls gave the tower a strong shake, and the next day 
hoped to batter it down all together. But the Korth Wind 
was it seems destined to be a benefactor to all the Greeks, 
for it shattered most of the Persian ships at the rocks 
called Sepiades,^ and the same Wind prevented the capture 
of Megalopolis, for it broke in pieces Agis’ battering-ram by 
a strong continuous and irresistible blast. This Agis, whom 
the North Wind thus prevented taking Megalopolis, is the 
same who was driven out of Pellene in Achaia by the Sicj- 
onians under Aratus ^ and who afterwards died at Mantinea. 
And no long time afterwards Cleomenes the son of Leo- 
nidas took Megalopolis in time of peace. And some of the 
inhabitants bravely defending their city in the night were 
driven out, and Lydiades fell in the action fighting in a 
manner worthy of his renown : and Philopoemen the son of 
Orangis saved about two-thirds of the lads and grown men, 
and fled with the women to Messenia. And Cleomenes slew 
all he captured, and rased the city to the ground, and burnt 
it with fi.re. How the people of Megalopolis recovered their 
city, and what they did after their restoration to it, I shall 
narrate when I come to Philopoemen. And the Lacedaemo- 
nian nation had no share in the suflerings of the people of 
Megalopolis, for Cleomenes had changed the constitution 
from a kingdom to an autocracy. 

As I have before said, the boundary between the districts 
of Megalopolis and Heraea is the source of the river Bupha- 
gus, named they say after the hero Buphagns, the son of 
lapetus and Thornax. There is also a Thornax in Laconia. 
And they have a tradition that Artemis slew Buphagus 
with an arrow at the mountain Pholoe because he attempted 
her chastity. 

^ See Herodotus vii. 188, 189. 


* See Bools yii. oil. 7. 
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CHAPTER XXYIII. 

A XD as you go from tlie sources of tbe Buplmgus you will 
first come to a place called Maratlia, and next to Gorty s, 
a village in our day but formeidy a town. Tliorois there a 
temple of iEsculapIus in Pentelican marble, liis statue has 
no beard, there is also a statue of Hygioi, both st^atues are 
by Scopas. And the people of the place say that Alexander 
the son of Philip offered his breastplate and spear to HQscu- 
lapius, in my day the breastplate was still to be seen and 
the tip of the spear. 

Gortys has a river called Lusius flowing by it, so called 
in the neighbourhood from the tradition of Zeus being 
washed there alter his birth. But those who live at some 
distance call the river Gortynhis from the name of the village 
Gortys. This Gortynius is one of the coldest of streams. The 
Ister, the Rhine, the Hypanis, the Borysthenea, and other 
rivers that are congealed in winter, one might rightly call 
ill my opinion wdnfcor rivers : for they How through coun- 
try mostly lying in snow, and the air in their noighbour- 
hood is generally frosty. But those rivers which flow 
in a temperate climato, and refresh men in summer both 
iu drinking and bathing, and in winter are not unplea- 
sant, these ax'o the rivers which I should say furnish cold 
water. Cold is the water of Cydnus that flows through 
til© district of Tarsus, cold is the water of Molas by Side in 
Pampliylia : while the coldness of the river Ales near Colo- 
phon has been celebrated by elegiac poets. But Gorlyniiis 
is colder still especially in summer. It has its sourcoB at 
Thisoa on the borders of Motliydrium, the place whore it 
joins the Alplious they call Rhoetein. 

Hear the district of Thisoa is a village called Touthis, 
formerly a town, lu the war against Ilium it furnished a 
leader w^hose name was Ton this, or according to oihen's 
Ornytus. But when the winds wore unfavourable to the 
Greeks at Aulis, and a contrary wind detained ihoni there 
some time, Touthis had some quarrel with Agatnonmon, and 
was going to march back with his detachmexit of Arcadians. 
Then they say Athene in the semblance of Mel as the son of 
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Ops tried to divert Teuthis from liis iionieward march. Bn^: 
he in his boiling rage ran his spear into the goddess' thigii, 
and inarched his army back from Anlis. And when he go ‘ 
back home he thought the goddess shewed him her woundeo 
thigh. And from that time a wasting disease seized on 
Teuthis, and that was the only part of Arcadia where the 
land produced no fruit. And some time after several 
oracular responses were given from Dodona, shewing them 
how to propitiate the goddess, and they made a statue o. 
Athene with a wound in her thigh. I have seen this statu( 
with the thigh bound with a purple baudage. In Teutbi. 
there are also temples of Aphrodite and Artemis. So mud 
for Teuthis. 

On the road from Oortys to Megalopolis is erected :• 
monument to those who fell in the battle against Cleo 
menes. This monument the people of Megalopolis call thi 
Treaty Violation, because Cleomenes violated the treaty. 
Near this monument is a plain 60 stades in extent, ant 
on the right are the ruins of the town of Brenthe, and tht 
river Brentheates hows from thence, and joins the Alpheu 
about 5 stades further. 


CHAPTEE. XXIX. 

A fter crossing the Alpheus you come to the district o 
Trapezus, and the ruins of the town of Trapezus, ani 
again as you turn to the Alpheus on the left from Trapezu 
is a place not far from the river called Bathos, where everj 
third year they have rites to the Great Goddesses. Ant 
there is a spring there called Olympias, which flows only 
every other year, and near it fire comes out of the ground 
And the Arcadians say that the fabled battle between th 
giants and the gods took place here, and not at Pallene h 
Thrace, and they sacrifice here to thunder and lightniri^- 
and storms. In the Iliad Homer has not mentioned th ; 
Giants, but in the Odyssey ^ he has stated that the Lasstry 
gones who attacked the ships of Odysseus were like giantt. 
and not men, he has also represented the king of the 

^ Odyssey, x. 119, 1*20. 
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Phoaaoiaiis saying that the Piiseacians aro near the gods as 
the Cyclopes and the race of giants.^ But in the follow- 
ing lines he shews very clearly that the giants are mortal 
and not a divine race : 

Who ruled once o’er the overwooning Giants:^ 

Blit that proud race destroyed, and du‘d himself.” “ 

The word used for race (Xaoc) here in Homer means a good 
many. The fable that the giants had dragons instead of 
feet is shewn hoik here and elsewhere to be merely a fable. 
0 routes a river in Syria, (which does not flow to the sea 
throughont through a level plain, but pours down along 
precipitous rocks), the Homan Emperor wanted to make 
navigable for ships from the sea as far as Antioch. So 
with great labour and expenditure of money he dug a canal 
fit for this purpose, and diverted the river into it. And 
when the old channel was dry, an earthenware colEn was 
discovered in it more than 11 cubits in length, and that 
was the size of the corpse in it which was a perfect man. 
This corpse the god in Olarus, when some Brians con- 
sulted the oracle, said was Oroutes of Indian race. And 
if the earth which was originally moist and damp first 
produced morials by the warmth of tlie sun, what part of 
the world is likely to have produced morials eiihor earlier 
or bigger than Tudia, which oven up to our day px^oduces 
beasts excelling ours both in strange appearance and in 
size ? 

And about 10 stades from the place called -Bathos is 
Basilis, whose founder was Cypschis, wiio married his 
daughter to Cresphontos the son of Aristoiuachus. Basilis 
is now in ruins, and there aro remains of a tomj)lo to lileu- 
sinian Demeter. As yon go on from thcTico and cross the 
Alpheus again you will come to Thocnia, which gets iis 
name from Thoenus the son of LyCiion, and is quite do- 
sorbed in our day. Thoenus is said to have built his town 
on the hill. And the river Amitiius ilows past this hill and 
falls into the Holisson, and at no great distance the Holia- 
Bori flows into the Alpheus. 

^ Oflyssoy, vii. 205, 206, * Id, vii. 59, 60. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

T he river Hclisson rises in a village of the same name, and 
flows through the districts of Dip^a and Ljcseatae 
and Megalopolis, and falls into the Alpheus about 30 stades 
from Megalopolis. And near the city is a temple of "Watch- 
ing Poseidon, the head of the statue is all that now remains. 

The river Helisson divides Megalopolis into two parts, 
as Cnidos and Mitylene are divided by their channels, and 
the market-place is built in a northerly direction, on the 
right of the river’s course. There are precincts and a 
stone temple to Lycsean Zeus. But there is no approach to 
it, for the inside is visible^ there are altars to the god and 
two tables and as many eagles. And there is a stone statue 
of Pan, surnamed OEnoisfrom the Xymph CEnoe, who used 
to be with the other Hymphs, and was privately Pan’s 
nurse. And in front of the sacred precincts is a brazen 
statue of Apollo, very fine, about 12 feet high, it was a 
contribution from Phigalia towards the beautifying of 
Megalopolis. And the place where the statue was origi- 
nally put by the people of Phigalia was called Bass®. Epi- 
curius, the title of the god, accompanied the statue from 
Phigalia, the origin of that title I shall explain when I 
come to Phigalia. And on the right of the statue of Apollo 
is a small statue of the Mother of the G-ods, but no remains 
of the temple except the pillars. In front of the temple is 
no statue of the Mother, but the bases on which statues are 
put are visible. And an elegiac couplet on one of the bases 
says that the effigy there was Diophanes the son of Diaeus, 
who first ranged all the Peloponnese into what is called the 
Achaean League. And the portico in the market-place called 
Philip’s was not erected by Philip the son of Amyntas, hut 
the people of Megalopolis to gratify him named it after 
him. And a temple was built close to it to Hermes Acace- 
sius, of which nothing now remains but a stone tortoise. 
And near Philip’s portico is another not so large, which 
contains six public offices for the magistrates of Megalo- 
polis : in one of them is a statue of Ephesian Artemis, and 
in another a brazen Pan a cubit high surnamed Scolitas. 
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Pan got tliis title from the hill Scolitas, wliicli is inside the 
walls, and from wbioli water flows into the Helisson from a 
spring. And behind these public ofEces is a temple of for- 
tune, and a stone statue five feet high. And the portico 
which they call Myropolis is in tlie market-place, it was 
built out of the spoils taken fi'om the Lacedeemonians under 
Acrotatus the son of Cleomenes, who were defeated fighting 
against Aristoclemus, who at that time had the chief power 
in Megalopolis. And in the market-place behind the pre- 
cincts sacred to Lycasan Zens is the statue on a pillar of 
Polybius the son of Lycortas. Some elegiac verses are in- 
scribed stating that he travelled over every land and sea, 
and was an ally of the Bomans and appeased their wrath 
against Greece. This was the Polybius that wrote the his- 
tory of Borne, and the origin and history of the Cartha- 
ginian war, and how at last not without a mighty struggle 
Scipio, whom they called Africanus, put an end to the war 
and rased Carthage to the ground. And when the Boman 
General followed the advice that Polybius gave, things went 
well, when he did not he mot they say with misfortune. And 
all the Greek cities that joined the Achfuan League got the 
Romans to allow Polybius to fix their constitution and 
frame their laws. And the council chamber is on the left 
of Polybius’ statue. 

And the -portico in the market-place called Aristandreuni 
was they say built by Aristander, one of the citizens. V ory 
near this portico towards the east is the temple of Zeua 
8oter, adorned with pillars all round. Zeus is roprosonted 
seated on his throne, and by him stands Megalopolis, and 
on the left is a statue of Artemis Pi'csorver. All these are 
in Peiitolican marble, and were carved by the Athenians 
Cephisodotus and Xenophon. 


OITAPTBB XXXI 

A XD the west end of the portico has precincts sacred 
to the Great Ooddossos. They arc Doinoior and Pro- 
serpine, as I have already sot forth in my account of Mob- 
senia, and Proserpine is called by the Arcadians Preserver. 
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And on figures in relief at tlie entrance are Artemis, JEjscu- 
lapius, and Hjgiea. And of the Great G-oddesses Demeter 
is in stone throughout, Proserpine has the parts under her 
dress of wood, the height of both statues is about 15 feet. 
The statues in front of 2 moderate-sized maidens, in 
tunics that come down to their ancles, are they say the 
daughters of Damophon, each of them has a basket on her 
head full of flowers. But those who think they are divini- 
ties take them to be Athene and Artemis gathering flowers 
with Proserpine. There is also a Hercules by Demeter 
about a cubit high, Onomacritus in his verses says that this 
Hercules was one of the Idaean Dactyli. There is a table in 
front of him, and on it are carved two Seasons, and Pan with 
his reed-pipe, and Apollo with his lyre. There is also an in- 
scription stating that they were among the earliest gods. On 
the table are also carved the following Hymphs, Heda carry- 
ing Zeus while still a baby, and Anthi'acia one of the Arcadian 
JSTymphs with a torch, and Hagno with a water-pot in one 
hand and in the other a bowl, Archirhoe andMyrtoessa also 
are carrying water-pots and water is trickling from them. 
And inside the precincts is the temple of Priendly Zeus, the 
statue is like Dionysus and is by the Argive Polycletus. 
The god has buskins on, and a cup in one hand, and in the 
other a thyrsus, and an eagle perched on the thyrsus. This 
last is the only thing which does not harmonize with the 
legendary Dionysus. And behind this temple is a small 
grove of trees surrounded by a wall, into which men may 
not enter. And before it are statues of Demeter and Pro- 
serpine about 3 feet high. And inside the precincts is a 
temple of the Great Goddesses and of Aphrodite. Before 
the entrance are some old wooden statues of Hera and 
Apollo and the Muses, brought they say from Trapezus. 
The statues in the temple were made by Damophon, Hermes’ 
in wood, and Aphrodite’s in wood, except her hands and head 
and toes, which are of stone. And they surname the God- 
dess Inventive, most properly in my opinion, for most in- 
ventions come from Aphrodite whether in word or deed. 
There are also in a room some statues of Callignotns and 
Mentas and Sosigenes and Polus, who are said to have first 
instituted at Megalopolis the worship of the Great God- 
desses, which is an imitation of the Hleusinian Mysteries. 

II. I 
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And witliin the precincts are square figures of several g^ods, 
as Hermes sxLXXiamed Agetor, and Apollo, and Atlieno, and 
Poseidon, and the Sun surnamed Soter, and Hercules. A 
large temple has been built to them, in which are celebrated 
the rites of the Great Goddesses. 

And on the right of the temple of the Great Goddesses is 
the temple of Proserpine ; her statue is of stone about 
8 feet high, and there are fillets on the base throughout. 
Into this temple women have at all times right of entrance, 
but men only once a year. And there is a gymnasium 
in the market-plaee built facing west. And behind the 
portico which they call after Macedonian Philip are two 
hills not very high ; and on one are ruins of a templo of 
Athene Polias, and on tho other ruins of a temple of full- 
grown Hera. Under this hill the S[)ring called Bailiylliia 
swells the stream of the river Helisson. Such are tho 
things worthy of mention here. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

T ee part of the city on the oi.hcr side of tho river faces 
south, and has one of tho most reniarkablo tlioatros 
in Greece, and in it is a poronnial spring*. And not fa,r 
from the theatre are tho foundations of a council-chamber, 
which was built for 10,000 Arcadians, and ca-lled from it^s 
bnilder Thersilium. And next is a house wliich in my 
time belonged to a private man, but was originally Imili. 
for Alexander the son of Philip. And thoro is a, statue 
of Ammon near it, like the square JTomun, with ram's 
horns on its head. And there is a temple built in common 
for the Muses and Apollo and Hormos, of which a f(uv 
foundations only remain. Thoro are also statues of one 
of tho Muses, and of Apollo, like tho square Herman. 
There are also ruins of a temple of Aphrodite, of which 
nothing remains but the vestibule and throe statucB of thc^ 
goddess, one called the Celestial, tho second tho Common, 
the third has no title. And at no great disiatico is an 
altar of Arcs, who had also it is said a tomplo ihor(^ 
originally. There is also a racecourse beyond tho templo 
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of Aphrodite, in one direction extending towards the 
theatre, (and there is a spring of water there which they 
hold sacred to Dionysus,) and in another part of it there 
was said to be a temple of Dionysus, struck with lightning 
by the god two generations before my time, and there are 
still a few vestiges of it. But a joint-temple to Hercules 
and Hermes is no longer in existence, except the Altar- 
And in this direction there is a hill towai’ds the east, and 
on it a temple of the Huntress Artemis, the votive offering 
of Aristodemus, and on the right are precincts sacred to the 
Huntress Artemis. Here too are a temple and statues of 
Hi]scalapius and Hygiea, and as yon descend a little there 
are gods in a square shape called Workers, as Athene 
Drgane and Apollo Agyieus. And Hermes, Hercules, and 
Ilitliyia, have special fame from Homer, for Hermes is the 
messenger of Zeus and conveys the souls of the departed 
to Hades, and Hercules is famous for the accomplishment 
of his many Labours, and Ilithyia is represented in the 
Iliad as presiding over childbirth. There is also another 
temple under this hill, of JEscnlapius as a Boy, the statue of 
the god is erect and about a cubit in height, and there is 
also an Apollo seated on a throne about six feet high. There 
are here also stored up some bones too large to belong to a 
man, they are said to have belonged to one of the giants, 
whom Hopladamns called in to aid Rhea, the circumstances 
I shall narrate later on. And near this temple is a well, 
wliicli contributes its water to the Helisson. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

T hat Megalopolis, peopled with such zeal on the part 
of all the Arcadians and with the best wishes from all 
Greece, has lost all its ancient prestige and felicity and is 
in our day mostly ruins, I nothing marvel at, knowing that 
the deity ever likes to introduce changes, and that fortune 
in like manner changes things strong and weak, present 
and past, reducing with a high hand everything in sub- 
jection to her. Witness Mycence, which in the days of 
the war against Ilium was the leading power in Greece, 
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and Nineveli the seat o£ the Assyrian empire, and Theboa 
in Boeotia, which was once reckoned worthy to be at tho head 
of Greece : the two former are in ruins and without inhabi- 
tants, while the name of Thebes has come down to a citadel 
only and a few inhabitants. And of the cities which wore 
excessively wealthy of old, as Thebes in Egypt, and Orcho- 
menus belonging to tho Minym, and Delos the emporium 
of all Greece, the two former are hardly as wealthy as a man 
moderately well oE, while Delos is aetiially without a popu- 
lation at all, if you do not reckon the Athenians who come 
to guard the temple. And of Babylon nothing remains but 
the temple of Bel and the walls, though it was tho greatest 
city once that the sun shone upon, as nothing but its walls 
remain to Tiryns in Argolis. All these the deity has re- 
duced to nothing. Whereas Alexandria in Egypt and 
Seleucia on the Oronies, that w-oro built only yesterday, 
have attained to such a size and felicity, that fortune sooms 
to lavish her favours upon them. Fortune alsooxliibits her 
power more mightily and wondorriilly than in tho good or 
bad fortune of cities in the following cases. No long 
sail from Lemnos is tho island Chryso, in which thoy say 
Philoctefcos mot with his bito from the waiorsnako. This 
island was entirely submerged by tho waves, so that it 
went to tho bottom of the sea, And anothox' island called 
Hiera, which did not then exist, has boon formed by tlio 
action of the sea. So Hooting and unstable aro human 
affairs 1 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A S you go from Megalopolis to Mossono, you will como 
in about 7 stados to a tomplo of somo goddcsHcs on 
the left of tho high road. Thoy call both goddoBsos and 
place Manico, which is I fancy a title of tho bhimenidos, for 
they say Orestes was driven mad here after tho murder of 
his mother. And not far from tho temple is a small 
mound, with a stone finger upon it, the mound is calkul 
Finger’s tomb, because hero they sny Orestes in his madxiOKH 
gnawed off one of his hngers. And there is another 
contiguous called Ace, because there Orostos was healed of 
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his madness: there too is a temple to the Enmenides. 
These goddesses, they say, when they wanted to drive 
Orestes mad, appeared black to him, and when he had 
gnawed off his finger then they appeared white, and this 
sight made him sane, and he turned away their wrath by 
offering to them expiations, and he sacrificed to these white 
goddesses ; they nsnally sacrifice to them and the Grraces 
together. And near the place Ace is a temple called 
Shearing-place, because Orestes cut off his hair inside it. 
And the Antiquarians of the Peloponnese say that this pur- 
suit of Orestes by the Furies of his mother Clytsemnestra 
happened prior to the trial before the Areopagus, when his 
accuser was not Tyndareus, for he was no longer alive, but 
Perilaus the cousin of Clyt^mnestra, who asked for ven- 
geance for the murder of his kinswoman. Perilaus was 
the son of Icarius, who afterwards had daughters born to 
him. 

From Maniee to the Alpheus is about 15 stades, to the 
place where the river Gatheatas flows into the Alpheus, 
as earlier still the river Garnion falls into the Gatheatas. 
The sources of the Garnion are at .iEg} tis below the temple 
of Apollo Cereates; and the Gatheatas has its rise at 
Gatheae in the Cromitic district, which is about 40 stades 
from the Alpheus, and in it the ruins can still he traced 
of the town of Cromi. From Oromi it is about 20 stades 
to ISTymplias, which is well watered and full of trees. And 
from Nymphas it is about 20 stades to Hermaeum, the 
boundary between the districts of Messenia and Megalo- 
polis, where there is a Hermes on a piiLir. 


GHAPTEK, XXXY. 

T his road leads to Messene, but another leads from 
Megalopolis to Carnasium in Messenia, where the 
Alpheus has its rise, at the place where the Malus and 
the Scyrus mingle their waters with it in one stream. If 
you keep the Malus on the right for about thirty stades 
and then cross it, you will mount on higher ground till 
you come to the place called Phsedria, which is about 15 
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stades from the village called Hermooam, near the temple 
of Despcena. Horm^um is the boundary between the dis- 
tricts of Messenia and Megalopolis, and there are statues 
not very large of Despcena and Dometer, Hei'^mes and 
Hercules : and I think the wooden statue of Hercules 
made by Dmdalus on the borders of Mossenia and Arcadia 
once stood here. 

The road to Lacedseinon from Megalopolis is 30 stades 
to the Alphens, and then along the riverside till you come 
to one of its tributaries the Thius, which you leave on the 
left and arrive at Phalmsim, about 40 stades from the 
Alpheus. Phalmsim is about 20 stades from the temple of 
Hermes at Belemina. The Arcadians say that Bolomina 
originally belonged to them, and that the Lacedmrnonians 
robbed them of it. But their account is not probable on 
other grounds, nor is at all likely that the Thebans would 
have allowed the Arcadians to bo stvippod of their territory 
in this quarter, could they with justice have righted them. 

Prom Megalopolis are also roads toilio iniorior of Arcadia, 
as to Methydrium 170 stades from Megalopolis, and 13 
stades further to the place called Scias, where are ruins of a 
temple to Sciadian Artemis, erected tradition says by Avis- 
todemus the tyrant. And 10 stades furtlior there are 1-ho 
ruins of a place called Oharisim, and another 10 stades 
further is Tricoloni, which was formerly a town ; and there 
is still on the hill a temple and square siuiiuo of Poseidon, 
and a grove of trees round the temple. Tricoloni was 
founded by the sons of Lycaon, and Zeetia about 15 
stades from Tricoloni, (not in a direct lino but a little to 
the loft) j was founded they say by Zcntcus the son of Tri- 
eolonus. And Paroreus, the younger soxi oF Tricoloiius, 
founded Paroria, which is about 10 slados from Z(etia. 
Both are without inliahiiants now, but at Zcotia there 
are temples of Demeter and Artemis. And there are other 
towns in ruins, as Thyrmum 15 stades from I^iroria, and 
Hypsus on a liill of the same name above the plain . Between 
ThyrjBum and Hypsus all the country is hilly ajid al)oixnd8 
with wild beasts. 1 have i>roviously shewn that Thyrmus 
and Hypsus wore sons of Lycaon. 

On the right of Triooloaii is a stoop road to a spring 
called Wells, as you descend about 30 stades yon coTric to 
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tlie tomb of Callisto, a bigh mound of eai'th, witli many 
trees growing wild, and some planted. And on tbe top of 
this mound is a temple of Artemis called The Most Beautiful, 
and I think when Pamphus in his verses called Artemis 
The Most Beautiful he first learnt this epithet from the 
Arcadians. And twenty-five stades further, 100 from 
Ti’icolonus in the direction of the Helisson, on the high 
road to Methydrium, (which is the only town left to Trico- 
loni), is a place called Anemosa and the mountain Phalan- 
tlium, on which are ruins of a town of the same name, 
founded they say by Phalanthus, the son of Agelaus, and 
grandson of Stjmphelus. Above it is a plain called Polus, 
and next to it is Schoenus, so called from the Boeotian 
Schoeneus. And if Schoeneus was a stranger in Arcadia, 
Atalanta’s Course near Schoenus may have taken its name 
from his daughter. And next is a place called I think 
* * *, and all agree that this is Arcadian soiL 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

N OTHING- now remains to be mentioned but Methy- 
drium, which is 137 stades from Tricoloni. It was 
called Methydrium, because the high hill on which Orcho- 
menns built the town was between the rivers Maloetas and 
Mylaon, and, before it wes included in Megalopolis, inhabi- 
tants of Methydrium were victors at Olympia. There is 
at Methydrium a temple of Poseidon Hippius near the 
river Mylaon. And the mountain called Thaumasium lies 
above the river Maloetas, and the people of Methydrium 
wish it to be believed that Rhea wheu she was pregnant 
with Zeus came to this mountain, and got the protection of 
Hoplo damns and the other G-iants with him, in case Cronos 
should attack her. They admit that Rhea bore Zeus on part 
of Mt Lycteus, but they say that the cheating of Cronos 
and the offering him a stone instead of the child, (a legend 
universal amongst the Greeks), took place here. And on 
the top of the mountain is Rhea’s Cave, and into it only 
women sacred to the goddess may enter, nobody else. 
About 30 stades from Methydrium is the well Nymphasia, 
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and about 30 sfcades from Nympliasia is the joint boiincliry 
for tbe districts of Megalopolis Orcliomcnus and Capliya. 

From Megalopolis, through what are called the gates to 
the marsh, is a way to Moonalus by the rivor Holisson. And 
on the left of the road is a tomplo of the Good God, And 
if the gods are the givers of good things to mortals, and 
Zens is the chief of the gods, one would follow the tradi- 
tion and conjecture that this is a title of Zeus. A little 
further is a mound of earth, the tomb of Aristodomus, 
who though a tyrant was not robbed of the title of Good, 
and a temple of Athene called InvontivG, because she is 
a goddess who invents various contrivances. And on the 
right of the road is an enclosure sacrod to tho North Wind, 
to whom the people of Megalopolis sacrilico annually, and 
they hold no god in higher honour than Boreas, as ho 
was their preserver from Agis and the Lacedamionians.’ 
And next is the tomh of CEcles the father of Amphiarans, 
if indeed death seized him in Arcadia, and not when ho was 
associated with Hercules in tho expedition against Lao- 
medon. Next to it is a temple and grove of Donietor called 
Demeter of the Marsh, fivo stades from tho city, into which 
none but women may enter. And thirty stndcs further is 
the place called Paliscius. About 20 stades from Pnliscius, 
leaving on the left the idver Klaplms which is only a winter 
torrent, are the ruins of Peraetbes and a temple of Pan. 
And if you cross tho winter- torrent, about 15 stjidos from 
the river is a plain called Moenulium, and after having 
traversed this you come to a mountain of tho same na nio. At 
the bottom of this mountain are traces of the town of Jjyooa, 
and a temple and brazen statue of Artemis oC Ijycoa. Atid 
in the southern part of the mountain is the town ot 
Sumetia. In this mountain are also tho so-(;allo(l Three 
Eoads, whence the Mantineans, according to the bidding 
of the oracle at Delphi, removed tho remains oC Areas tho 
son of Callisto. There are also imins of Minmilus, aiultraces 
of a temple of Athene, and a course for atlileticai] conlosts, 
and another for horseraces. And the mountain ‘Mamalium 
they consider sacred to Pan, insomuch that those wlio live 
near it say that they hear Pan making music with his i)ipos, 


See uh. 27. 
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Between tlie temple of Despoena and Megalopolis it is 40 
stades, lialf of the road by the Alphens, and when you have 
crossed it about 2 stades further are the ruins of Macaria, 
and seven stades further are the ruins of Dasea, and 
it is as many more from Dasea to the hill of Acacesius. 
U^nderneafch this hill is the town of Acacesium, and there 
is a statue of Hermes (made of the stone of the hill) on the 
hill to this day, and they say Hermes was brought up there 
as a boy, and there is a tradition among the Arcadians that 
Acacus the son of Ljcaon was his nurse. The Thebans 
have a different legend, and the people of Tanagra ao*ain 
have a diferent one to the Theban one, ^ 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

'P' ROM Acacesium it is four stades to the temple of Des- 
poena. There was first there a temple of Artemis the 
Leader, and a brazen statue of the goddess with torches, 
about 6 feet high I conjecture. From thence there is an 
entrance to the sacred enclosure of Despoena. As you 
approach the temple there is a portico on the right, and on 
the wall figures in white stone, the Fates and Zeus as Master 
of the Fates, and Hercules robbing Apollo of his tripod. 
All that I could discover about them I will relate, when in 
my account of Pliocis I come to Delphi. And in the 
portico near the temple of Despoena, between the figures I 
have mentioned, is a tablet painted with representations 
of the mysteries. On a third figure are some Nymphs 
and Pans, and on a fonrth Polybius the son of Lycortas. 
And the inscription on him is that Greece would not have 
been ruined at all had it taken his advice in all things, 
and when it made mistakes he alone could have retrieved 
them. And in front of the temple is an altar to Demeter 
and another to Despoena, and next one to the Great Mother. 
And the statues of the Goddesses Despoena and Demeter, 
and the throne on which they sit, and the footstool 
under thoir feet, are all of one piece of stone: and neither 
about the dress nor on the throne is any portion of another 
stone dove-tailed in, but everything is one block of stone. 
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This stone was not fetched from a distance, they say, but, 
in consequence of a vision in a dream, found and dug up in 
the temple precincts. And the size of each of tho statues is 
about the size of the statue at Athens of the Mother. They 
are by Damophon. Demeter has a torch in her right hand, 
and has laid her left hand upon Despoena : and Bespoona has 
her sceptre, and on her knees what is called a cist, which she 
has her right hand upon. And on one side of tho throno 
stands Artemis by Demeter, clad in the skin of a deor and 
with her quiver on her shouldeivs, in one hand she holds a 
lamp, and in the other two dragons. And at her foot lies a 
dog, such as are used for hunting. And on the other side 
of the throne near Despoona stands Any ins in armour: 
they say Despoena was brought up near tho tcmplo hy 
him. He was one of the Titans. Homer first introduced 
the Titans into poetry, as gods in what is called Tartarus, 
in the lines about the oath of Hora.^ And OnoTuacritus 
borrowed the name of the Titans from Homer when ho 
wrote his poem about the orgies of Dionysus, and repre- 
sented the Titans as contributing to tlio suflorings oE 
Dionysus. Such is the Arcadian tradition about Anytus. It 
was AEschylus the son of Euphoriontlitit taught tho Greeks 
tlie Egyptian legend, that Artemis was tho daughter of 
Demeter and not of Leto. As to tho Curoies, for they too are 
carved under the statues, and the Corybautos, a difEorent 
race from the Ouretes who are carved on the base, though 
I know all about them I purposely pass it by. Aiid tho 
Arcadians bring into the temple all wood except that of tho 
pomegranate. On the right hand as you go out of tho 
temple is a mirror fixed to tho wall : if any one looks into 
this miiTor, he will see himself very ol)K(uu’ely or not at all, 
but the statues of the goddesses and tho iihronc ho will see 
quite clearly. And by tho temple of Despema as you 
ascend a little to tho right is tho Han, whore the Arca- 
dians perform her Mystic rites, and sacrllku) to hor victims 
in abundance. Each sacrifices what animal ho has got : 
nor do they cut the throats of tho victims as in other 
Bucrificos, but each cuts off wbatovor limb of the victim 
he lights on. The Arcadians worship Dospenna more than 


^ Iliad, xiv. 277-279. 
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any of fhe gods, and say that she was the daughter of 
Poseidon and Demeter. Her general appellation is Des- 
poena, a name they also give to the Daughter of Zeus 
and Demeter, but her private name is Persephone, as 
Horner"^ and still earlier Pamphus have given it, but that 
name of Despcena I feared to write down for the uninitiated. 
And beyond the Hall is a grove sacred to Despoena sur- 
rounded by a stone wall : in the grove are several kinds of 
trees, as olives and oak from one root, which is something 
above the gardener’s art. And beyond the grove are altars 
of Poseidon Hippius as the father of Despoena, and of 
several other of the gods. And the inscription on the 
last altar is that it is common to all the gods. 

From thence you ascend by a staircase to the temple of 
Pan, which has a portico and a not very large statue. To 
Pan as to all the most powerful gods belongs the property 
of answering prayer and of punishing the wicked. In 
his temple a never ceasing fire burns. It is said that 
ill ancient times Pan gave oracular responses, and that 
his interpreter was the Hymph Erato, who married Areas 
the son of Oallisto. They also quote some of Erato’s 
lines, which I have myself perused. There too is an altar 
to Ares, and two statues of Aphrodite in a temple, one of 
white marble, the more ancient one of wood. There are 
also wooden statues of Apollo and Athene, Athene has also 
a temple. 


CHAPTEB XXXYIIL 

A nd a little higher up is the circuit of the walls of 
Lycosura, which contains a few inhabitants. It is 
the oldest of the towns of the earth either on the mainland 
or in islands, and the first the sun saw, and all mankind 
made it their model for building towns. 

And on the left of the temple of Despoena is Mount 
Lycecus, which some of the Arcadians call Olympus and 
others the Sacred Hill. They say Zeus was reared on this 


^ c.g, Odyssey, x. 491, 494, 509. 
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mouutaiB : and tlxere is a spot on it called Cretoa on 
tlie left of the gprove of Parrliasiaii jVpollo, and tlie A.'rca-' 
dians maintain that this was the Crete where Zens was 
reared, and not the island of Crete as the Cretans hold. 
And the names of the Nymphs, by whom they say Zens 
was brought np, were (they say) Thisoa and Neda and 
Haono. Thisoa gave her name to a town in Parrhasia, 
and in my time there is a village called Thisoa in the 
district of Megalopolis, and Neda gave her name to the 
river Neda, and Hagno gave her name to the spring on 
Mount Lyesens, which like the river Istcr has goncvally as 
much water in summer as in winter. But .should a drought 
prevail for any length of time, so as to bo injurious to tlie 
fruits of the earth and to trees, then the priest of Lyoawn 
Zeus prays to the water and performs the wotitod saeritico, 
and lowers a branch of oak into the spring just on the sur- 
face, and when the water is stirred up a stoam rises like a 
mist, and after a little interval the mist beciomos a cloud, 
and collecting other clouds soon causes rain to fall upon 
Arcadia. There is also on Mount Lycams a tomplo of Pan 
and round it a grove of trec.s, and a Hippodrome in front 
of it, where in old times they celebrated the Lycfuan games. 
There are also here the bases of some statues, though 
the sta.tue3 are no longer there : and an elegiac (souplot on 
one of the bases says it is the statue of Astyanax who was 
an Arcadian. 

Mount Lycosns among otlior romarkablo tlniigB lias tlio 
following. Tlxore is an enclosure sacred to Lyoieaii y^ons 
into wbicli men m<ay not entor, and if any one violates 
this law he will not live more than a year. It is also 
still stated that inside this encloanro men and boasts alike 
have no shadow, and therefore when any boast lloos into 
this enclosure the hunter cannot follow it np, but remaining 
outside and looking at tbe boast sees no shadow falling 
from it. As long iiidcod as -ilio Sun is in Cancer ibero is 
no shadow from trees or living things at Syonoin Kiliiopia, 
but this sacred enclosure on Mount Lycinus is the same in 
reference to shadows during every period of the year. 

There is on the highest ridge of the mountain a mound 
of earth, the altar of Lyesoan Zens, from which most of the 
Peloponnese is visible : and in front of this altar there are 
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two pillars facing east, and some golden eagles upon tliem 
of verj ancient date. On this altar thej sacrifice to Lycsean 
Zeus secretly ; it would not be agreeable to me to pry too 
curiously into the rites, let them be as they are and always 
have been. 

On the eastern part of the mountain is a temple of Parr- 
hasian Apollo, also called Pythian Apollo. During the 
annual festival of the god they sacrifice in the market-place 
a boar to Apollo the Helper, and after the sacrifice they 
convey the victim to the temple of Parrhasian Apollo with 
fluteplaying and solemn procession, and cut ofl the thighs 
and bnrn them, and consume the flesh of the victim on the 
spot. Snell is their annual custom. 

And on the north side of Monnt Lycaeus is the district 
of Thisoa : the men who live here hold the Hymph Thisoa 
in highest honour. Through this district several streams 
flow that fall into the Alpheus, as Mylaon and Hus and 
Achelous and Celadus and Haliphus. There are two other 
rivers of the same name but far greater fame than this 
Achelous in Arcadia, one that flows through Acarnania and 
x'Etolia till it reaches the islands of the Ecliinades, which 
Homer has called in the Iliad the king of all rivers,^ the 
other the Achelous flowing from Mount Sipylns, which 
river and mountain he has associated with the legend of 
Hiohe.® The third Achelous is this one on Mount Lyceens. 

To the right of Lycosura are the hills called Homia, on 
which, is a temple of Pan Homius on a spot called Melpea, 
so called they say from the piping of Pan there. The 
simplest explanation why the hills were called Nomia is that 
Pan had his pastures there, hut the Arcadians say they 
were called after a Hymph of that name. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

P AST Lycosura in a westerly direction flows the river 
Plataniston, which everyone must cross who is going 
to Phigalia, after which an ascent of 30 stades or a little 


^ Iliad, xxi. 194-197. 
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more takes you to that town. How Pliigalus was tlio son 
of Lycaon, and kow he was the original founder of the 
town, and how in process of time the name of the town got. 
changed into Phialiafi'om Phialns the son of Bncolion, and 
afterwards got back its old name, all this I liaye entered into 
already. There are other traditions not worthy of credit, as 
that Phigalus was an Autochthon and not the son oF Lyoaon, 
and some say that Phigalia was one of the Nymphs called 
Dryads. When the Lacedoemoninns attacked Arcadia and 
invaded Phigalia, they defeated the inhabitants in a battle 
and laid siege to the town, and as the town was nearly taken 
by storm the Phigalians evacuated it, ortho Lacedroiiionians 
allowed them to leave it upon conditions of war. And the 
capture of Phigalia and the flight of the Phigalians from it 
took place when Miitiades was chief magiairaici at Atlions, in 
the 2nd year of the 30th Olympiad, in which Ohioiiis the 
Laconian was victor for the third time. And it soomocl 
good to those Phigalians who had escaped to go to Delphi, 
and inquire of the god as to thoir return, And the Pythian 
Priestess told them that if they tried hy thorn solves to re- 
turn to Phigalia she foresaw no hope of iihoir rcdairn, but if 
Diey took a hundred picked men frotn Uresthosium, and 
they were slain in battle, the Ifliigaliana would got thoir 
return through thorn. And wlion the people of Orostluisium 
heard of the oracular mossago given to iho Phigalians, iht^y 
vied with one another in zeal wlio should bo one of the 1(K) 
])icked men, and participate in ihe expedition to Phigalia. 
And they engaged with the Lacedoomonian garrisoti and 
fulfilled tho oracle completely : for they all dicul lighting 
bravely, and drove out the Spartans, and put it in tlu^ 
power of the Phigalians to recover thoir juitivo town. 
Phigalia lies on a lull which is mostly precipitous, and its 
walls are built on tho rooks, but as you go up to tho iown 
there is a gentle and easy a.scont. And tiiero is a iemplo eyf 
Artemis tlae Preserver, and lior statue in stone in an creed/ 
position. Prom this temple they usually conduct tho proces- 
sions. And in the gymnasium there is a statue of Hormos 
with a cloak on, which does not coaso at his foot but 
covers the whole square figure. Thoro is also a temple of 
Dionysus called Acratophorus by the people of tho place, 
the lower parts of the staino are not visible being covered 
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by leaves of laurel and ivy. And all the statue that can be 
seen is coloured with vermilion so as to look very gay. 
The Iberes find this vermilion with their gold. 


CHAPTER XL. 

T he people of Pliigalia have also in their roarket-jDlace 
the statue of Arrhachion the pancratiast, an antique 
one in all other respects and not least so in its shape. The 
feet are not very wide apart, and the hands are by the 
side near the buttocks. The statue is of stone, and they 
say there was an inscription on it, which time has oblite- 
rated. This Arrhachion had two victories at Olympia in 
the two Olympiads before the 54th, through the equity of 
the umpires and his own merit. Por when he contended 
for the prize of wild olive with the only one of his antago- 
nists that remained, his opponent got hold of him first and 
with his feet hugged him, and at the same time grappled 
his neck tightly with his arms. And Arrhachion broke 
the finger of his antagonist, and gave up the ghost 
being throttled, and his antagonist also, though he had 
throttled Arrhachion, fainted away from the pain his 
finger gave him. And the people of Elis crowned the 
dead body of Arrhachion and proclaimed him victor. I 
know the Argives did the same in the case of Oreugas the 
boxer of Epidamnus, for though he was dead they gave 
him the crown at Nemea, because his opponent Damoxenus 
the Syracusan violated their mutual agreements. Eor as 
they were boxing evening came on, and they agreed in the 
hearing of all the audience that they should strike one 
another once in turn- Boxers did not at this time wear 
the cestus loaded with iron, but they wore leather thongs, 
(which they fastened under the hollow of the hand that the 
fingers might be left uncovered), made of ox hides and thin 
and deftly woven together after an old fashion. Then 
Creugas delivered the first blow on Damoxenus’ head, and 
Damoxenus bade Creugas hold back his hand, and as he 
(lid so struck him under the ribs with his fingers straight 
out, and such was the hardness of his nails and the violence 
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of tlie blow that Ms hand pierced his side, seized his bowels 
and dragged and tore them out. Crougas immediately 
expired. And the Argiyes drove D.imoxcnns off the course 
because he had violated the conditions, and instead of one 
blow had given several to his antagonist. To Creugas 
though dead they assigned the victory, and erected to him 
a stntuo in Argos, which is now in the toinplo of Lycian 
Apollo. 


CHAPTER XLL 

T he Phigalians have also in their marlcct-placo a mor- 
tuary chapel to the 100 picked men from OrosihaBinm, 
and annually offer funeral sacrifices to them as to horoos. 
And the river called Lymax which falls into the Hoda flows 
by Phigalia. It got its name Lymax ihoy say from the 
l)urifications of Rhea. For when after giving birth to 
Zeus the Nymphs purified lior after travail, they throw into 
this river the afterbirth, which the ancioxitH called .Lymata. 
Homer bears mo out when ho says that the Greeks purify- 
ing themselves to got rid of the postilonco throw tho 
purifications into tlio soa.^ Tlio Noda rincis on tho moun- 
tain Corausius, which is a part of Mount Lycimis. And 
where the Noda is nearest to Phigalia-, there tho lads of 
the town shear off their hair to tho river. And near tho 
sea it is navigable for small craft. Of all tho rivers 
that we know of tho Mtoandor is m,()st winding having 
most curves and sinuosities. And next for winding would 
come the Neda. About 12 stados from Idiigndia arc hot 
hatlis, and the Lymax flows into tlio Noda not far from that 
])lace. And whore they join ihoir stroanis is a tomplo of 
Eurynome, holy from remote anticpxily, a-nd difiicult of 
access from the rouglmoss of the ground. Round it grow 
many cypresses close to one anotbor. Kurynomo tho 
Phigalian people believe to bo a title of Artemis, but thoir 
Anii(|uarians say that Eurynomo was tho daughter of 
Oceanus, and is mentioned by llomor in the Iliad as having 
joined Thetis in receiving Hophoostns.^ And on tho same 
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day anniially they open the temple of Eurynome : for at all 
other times they keep it shut. And on that day they haTe 
both public and private sacrifices to her, I was not in 
time for the festivalj nor did I see the statue of Eurynome. 
But I heard from the Phigalians that the statue has gold 
chains round it, and that it is a woman down to the waist 
and a fish below. To the daughter of Oceanus who dwelt 
with Thetis in the depths of the sea these fish extremities 
would be suitable : but I do not see any logical conuection 
between Artemis and a figure of this kind. 

Phigalia is surrounded by mountains, on the left by 
Cotilius, on the right by the projecting mountain Elaion. 
Ootilius is about 40 stades from Phigalia, and on it is a 
place called Bassae, and a temple of Apollo the Helper, the 
roof of which is of stone. This temple wonld stand first of 
all the temples in the Peloponnese, except that at Tegea, 
for the beauty of the stone and neatness of the structure. 
And Apollo got his title of Helper in reference to a pesti- 
lence, as among the Athenians he got the title of Averter 
of 111 because he turned away from them some pestilence. 
He helped the Phigalians about the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war, as both titles of Apollo shew plainly, and Ictinus 
the builder of the temple at Phigaha was a contemporary 
of Pericles, and the architect of what is called the Parthe- 
non at Athens. I have already mentioned the statue of 
Apollo in the market-place at Megalopolis. 

And there is a spring of water on Mount Cotilius, from 
which somebody has written that the river Lymax takes its 
rise, but he can neither have seen the spring himself, nor 
had his account from any one who had seen it. I have 
done both : and the water of the spring on Mount Cotilius 
does not travel very far, hut in a short time gets lost in the 
ground altogether. Hot that it occurred to me to inquire 
in what part of Arcadia the river Lymax rises. Above 
the temple of Apollo the Helper is a place called Cotilum, 
where there is a temple of Aphrodite lacking a roof, as also 
a statue of the goddess. 


IT. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

T he otlier mountain, Elaion, is about 30 stacles from 
Pliigalia, and there is a cave there sacred to Black 
Demeter, All the traditions that the people of Thelpusa 
tell about the amour of Poseidon with Demeter are also 
believed by the people of Phigalia. But the latter differ in 
one point : they say Demeter gave birth not to a foal but 
to her that the Arcadians call Despoeua. And after this 
they say, partly from indignation with Poseidon, partly from 
sorrow at the rape of Proserpine, she dressed in black, and 
went to this cave and nobody knew of her whereabouts for 
a long time. But when all the fruits of the eax'th wcflfc 
blighted, and mankind was perishing from famine, and none 
of the gods knew whore Demetor had hidden herself but 
Pan, who traversed all Arcadia, hunting in various parts 
of the mountains, and had seen Demeter dressed as I have 
described on Mount Elaion, then Zeus learning all about 
this from Pan sent the Fates to Demoter, and she was per- 
suaded by them to lay aside her anger, and to wean herself 
from her grief. And in consequence of her abode there, 
the Phigalians say that they considered this cave as sacred 
to Demeter, and put in it a wooden statue of the goddess, 
fashioned as follows. The goddess is seated on a rock, like 
a woman in all respects but her head, which is that of a 
mare with a mare’s mane, and figures of dragons and 
other monsters about her head, and she has on a tuni(5 
which reaches to the bottom of her feet. In one hand 
she has a dolphin, in the other a dove. Why they delineated 
the goddess thus is clear to everybody not without under- 
standing who remembers the legend. And they call her 
Black Demeter because her dress is black. They do not 
record who this statue was by or how it caught fii^e. But 
when the old one was burnt the Phigalians did not offer 
another to the goddess, but neglected her festivals and 
sacrifi.cos, till a dearth came over f.he land, and when they 
went to consult the oracle the Pythian. Priestess gave them 
the following response : 

“Arcadians, acorn-cating Azanos who inhabit Phigalia, 
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go to fclae secret caye of the horse-bearing Demeter, and in- 
quire for alleviation from this bitter famine, you that were 
Hvice Nomads living alone, living alone feeding upon 
roots. Demeter taught yon something else besides pas- 
ture, she introduced among you the cultivation of corn, 
though you have deprived her of her ancient honours and 
prerogatives. But yon shall eat one another and dine oiE 
your children speedily, if you do not propitiate her wrath by 
public libations, and pay divine honours to the recess in the 
cave.” 

When the Phigalians heard this oracular response, they 
honoured Demeter more than before, and got Onatas of 
^gina, the son of Mico, for a great sum of money to 
make them a statue of the goddess. This Onatas made a 
brazen statue of Apollo for the people of Pergamus, most 
wonderful both for its size and artistic merit. And he 
having discovered a painting or copy of the ancient statue, 
but perhaps chiefly, so the story goes, from a dream he had, 
made a brazen statue of Demeter for the people of Phigalia, 
a generation after the Persian invasion of Greece. Here is 
the proof of the correctness of my date. When Xerxes 
crossed into Europe Gelon the son of Dinomenes was ruler 
of Syracuse and the rest of Sicily, and after his death the 
kingdom devolved upon his brother Hiero, and as Hiero 
died before he could give to Olympian Zeus the offerings 
he had vowed for the victories of his horses, Dinomenes his 
son gave them instead. Now Onatas made these, as the 
inscriptions at Olympia over the votive oflering show. 

Hiero having been formerly victor in your august 
contests, Olympian Zeus, once in the fourhorse chariot, and 
twice with a single horse, bestows on you these gifts : his son 
Dinomenes oflers them in memory of his Syracusan father.” 

And the other inscription is as follows, 

Onatas the son of Mico made me, a native of ZGgina.” 
Onatas was therefore a contemporary of the Athenian 
Hegias and the Argive Ageladas. 

I went to Phigalia chiefly to see this Demeter, and I sac- 
rificed to the goddess in the way the people of the country 
do, no victim but the fruit of the vine and other trees, and 
honeycombs, and wool in an unworked state with all its 
grease still on it, and these they lay on the altar built in 
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front of the cave, and pour oil over all. This sacrifice is 
held every year at Phigalia both publicly and privately. A 
priestess conducts the ritual, and with her the youngest of 
the three citizens who are called Sacrificing Pi'iests. Round 
the cave is a grove of oak trees, and warm water bubbles 
up from a spring. The statue made by Onatas was not 
there in my time, nor did most people at Phigalia know 
that it had ever existed, but the oldest of those I mot wiili 
informed me that 3 generations before his time some stories 
from the roof fell on to it, and that it was crushed by them 
and altogether smashed up, and we can see plainly even 
now traces in the roof where the stones fell in. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

P ALLARTIXJM next demands my attention, both to de- 
scribe what is worthy of record in it, and to show why 
the elder Antonine made it a town instead of a village, and 
also free and exempt from taxation. They say that Evandcr 
was the best of the Arcadians both in council and war, and 
that he was the son of Hermes by a Nymph the daughter 
of Lado, and that he was sent with a force of Arcadians 
from Pallantium to form a colony, which ho founded near 
the river Tiber. And part of what is now Romo was in- 
habited by Evander and the Arcadians who accompanied 
him, and was called Pallantium in remembrance of the 
town in Arcadia. And in process of time it changed its 
name into Palatium. It was for these reasons that Pal- 
lantium received its privileges from the Roman hlmperor. 
This Antonine, who bestowed such favours on Pallantium, 
imposed no war on the Romans willingly, but wlicn the 
Mauri, (the most important tribe of independent Libyans, 
who were Nomads and much more formidable thnn tlio 
Scythians, as they did not travel in waggons but they 
and their wives rode on horseback,) commoncod a war wit/1; 
Rome, ho drove them out of all tlioir territory into the 
most remote parts, and compollod thorn to retire from 
Libya to Mount Atlas and to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Atlas. He also took away from the Brigantos in Britain 
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most of tlieir territory, because they bad attacked tlie 
Genunii who were Roman subjects. And when Cos and 
Rhodes cities of the Lycians and Carians were destroyed 
by a violent earthquake, the Emperor Antonine restored 
them by large expenditure of money and by his zeal in re- 
peopling them. As to the grants of money which he made 
to the Greeks and barbarians who stood in need of them, 
and his magnificent works in Greece and Ionia and 
Carthage and Syria, all this has been minutely described by 
others. This Emperor left another token of his liberality. 
Those subject nations who had the privilege of being 
Roman citizens, but whose sons were reckoned as Greeks, 
had the option hj law of leaving their money to those who 
were no relations, or letting it swell the wealth of the 
Emperor. But Autonine allowed them to leave their pro- 
perty to their sons, preferring to exhibit philanthropy rather 
than to maintain a law which brought in money to the re- 
venue. This Empex’or the Romans called Pius from the 
honour he paid to the gods. I think he might also justly 
have horue the title of the elder Cyrus, Father of mankind. 
He was succeeded by his son Antonine, who fought against 
the Germans, the most numerous and warlike barbarians 
in Europe, and subdued the Sauromatse who had com- 
menced an iniquitous war. 


CHAPTER XLIY. 

T O return to onr account of Arcadia, there is a road from 
Megalopolis to Pallantinm and Tegea, leading to what 
is called the Mound. On this road is a suburb of Megalo- 
polis, called Ladocea from Ladocus the sou of Echemns. 
And next comes Hsemonise, which in ancient times was a 
town founded by Hsemon the son of Lycaon, and is stilj 
called Hsemonise- And next it on the right are the ruins 
of Oresthasium, and the pillars of a temple to Artemis snr- 
named the Priestess. And on the direct road from 
Hgemoniss is the place called Aphrodisium, and next to it 
Atlienseum, on the left of which is a temple of Athene and 
stone statue of the goddess. About 20 stales from Athe- 
paeam are the ruins of Asea, and the hill which was formerly 
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the citadel has still remains of walls. And about 5 stadcs 
from Asea is the Alpheus a little away from the road, and 
near the road is the source of the Burotas. And near the 
source of the Alpheus is a temple of the Mother of the 
Gods without a roof, and two lions in stone. And the 
Eurotas joins the Alpheus, and for about 20 stados they 
flow together in a uiiitod stream, till thoy are lost in a 
cavity and come up again, the Burotas in Laconia, the 
Alpheus at Pegoe in Megalopolis. There is also a road 
from Asea leading up to Mount Borcum, on the top of 
which are traces of a temple. The tx'adition is that Odys- 
seus on his return from Ilium built it to Poseidon and 
Preserver Athene. 

What is called the Moixnd is the boundary for the dis- 
tricts of Megalopolis Tegea and Pallantiura, and as you 
turn off from it to tho loft is the plain of Pallantium. In 
Pallantium there is a temple, and a stone statue of Pallas 
and another of Bvander, and a temple to Proserpino tho 
daughter of Domotei', and at no groat distance a statuo of 
Polybius. The hill above the town was used of old as 
the citadel, and on the top of it are remains oven to our 
day of a temple of the gods called Pure, oaths by whom arc 
still accounted most weighty. Thoy do not know the par- 
ticular names of those gods, or if thoy know thoy will not 
tell them. But one might conjecture that they wore called 
Pure, because Pallas did not sacrifleo to them in tho same 
way as his father did to Lycooan Zeus. 

And on the right of what is called tho Mound is the Man- 
thuric plain on tho borders of Tegoa, being indeed only 
50 stades from Tegea. There is a small hill on tho right 
of the road called Cresium, on which is tho temple of 
Aphneus. Bor according to the legend of tho people of 
Tegea Ares had an intrigue with'Aoropo, tho daughi.or of 
Cepheus the son of Alous, and sho died in childbirth, and 
tho baby still clung to his motlior ibougli she was dead, 
and sucked from her breasts a plentiful supply of milk, 
and as Ares had caused this thoy called tho god Aphnoun, 
and the boy was called they say Acropus. And on tlio road 
to Tegoa is the well called Loueonius, so called from Lou- 
cone, (who they say was a daughter of Aphidas), whoso 
tomb is not far from Tegea 
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CHAPTER XLY, 

T he people of Tegea say tEat their district got its name 
in the days of Tegeates the son of Lycaon, and that 
the inhabitants were distributed into 8 parishes, Gareatse, 
Phylaces, Caryatse, Corythes, Potachidse, QEatee, Manthyres, 
and Echeuethes, and that in the reign of Aphidas a ninth 
parish was formed, called after him Aphidas. The founder 
of the town in our day was Alens. The people of Tegea 
besides the public events which they had a share in in 
common with all the Arcadians, as the war against Ilium, 
and the war with the Persians, and the battle with the 
Lacedaemonians at Dipsea, had special renown of their own 
from the following circumstances. Anceeus the son of 
Lycurgus, though wounded, sustained the attack of the 
Oalydonian boar, and Atalanta shot at it and was the 
first to hit it, and for this prowess its head and hide 
were given her as trophies. And when the Heraclidse 
returned to the Peloponnese, Echemus of Tegea, the son of 
Aeropus, had a combat with Hyllns and beat him. And 
the people of Tegea were the first Arcadians who beat the 
Lacedemonians who fought against them, and took most 
of them captive. 

- The ancient temple at Tegea of Athene Alea was built 
by A lens, but in after times the people at Tegea built the 
goddess a great and magnificent temple. Por the former 
one was entirely consumed by fire which spread all over it, 
when Diophantus was Archon at Athens, in the second 
year of the 96th Olympiad, in which Eupolemus of Elis 
won the prize in the course. The present one far excels all 
the temples in the Peloponnese for beauty and size. The 
architecture of the first row of pillars is Doric, that of the 
second row is Corinthian, and that of the pillars outside 
the temple is Ionic. The architect I found on inquiry was 
Scopas the Parian, who made statues in various parts of 
old Greece, and also in Ionia and Caria. On the gables is 
represented the hunting of the boar of Calydon, on one 
side of the boar, nearly in the centre of the piece, stand 
Atalanta and Meleager and Theseus and Telamon and Peleus 
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and Pollux and lolaus, tlie companion of Hercules in most 
of his Labours, and the sons of Thostius, Prothous and 
Cometes, the brothers of Althcea ; and on the other side of 
the boar AncaBus already wounded and Epoohus supporting 
him as he drops his weapon, and near him Castor, and Am- 
phiaraus the son of CEcles, and besides thorn Hippothous 
the son of Cercyon, the son of Agamedes, the son of Stym- 
phelus, and lastly Pirithous. On the gables behind is a 
representation of the single combat between Tclophus and 
Achilles on the plain of Caicus. 


CHAPTEB XLYI. 

A nd the ancient statue of Athene Alca, and together 
with it the tusks of the Oalydonian boar, were carried 
away by the Emperor Augustus, after his victory over 
Antony and his allies, among whom wore all the Arcadians 
but the Mantincans. Augustus does not seem to have com- 
menced the practice of carrying oJtt votivo olforings and 
statues of the gods from conquered nations, but to have 
merely followed a long-established custom. Per after the 
capture of Ilium, when the Greeks divided the spoil, the 
statue of Household Zeus was given to Sthonolus the son 
of Capaneus : and many years afterwards, when the Dorians 
had migrated to Sicily, Antiphemus, the founder of Gela, 
sacked Omphace a town of the Sieani, and carried from 
thence to Gela a statue made by DaBdalua. Axid w^ know 
that Xerxes the son of Darius, the king of the Persians, 
besides what ho carried oJf from Athens, took from Bnuiron, 
a statue of Brauronian Artemis, and moreover charged the 
Milesians with cowardice in the soa-fight against the Athe- 
nians at Salamis, and took from them the brazen Apollo 
at Branchides, which a long time afterwards Seloucus sent 
back to the Milesians. And the statues taken from the 
Argivoa at Tirjns are now, one in the temple of lloi'a, the 
other in the temple of Apollo at Elis. And tlio people of 
Cyzicus having forced the people of Proconnosus to settle 
with them took from them a statue of the Dindymono 
Mother. The sfcatue generally was of gold, but tho head 
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Instead of ivory was made with the teeth of Hippopota- 
muses. So the Emperor Augustus merely followed a long 
established custom usual both among Greeks and barba- 
rians. And you may see the statue of Athene Alea in the 
Forum at Rome built by Augustus. It is throughout of 
ivory and the workmanship of Endceus. Those who busy 
themselves about such curiosities say that one of the tusks 
of the boar was broken o:ff, and the remaining one was 
suspended as a votive offering in Caesar’s gardens in the 
temple of Dionysus. It is about 2| feet long. 


CHAPTER XLYII. 

A HD the statue now at Tegea of Athene, called Hippia by 
the Manthurii, because (according to their tradition) 
in the fight between the gods and the giants the goddess 
drove the chariot of Enceladus, though among the other 
Greeks and Peloponnesians the title Alea has prevailed, 
was taken from the Manthurii. On one side of the statue of 
Athene stands u3B3sculapius, on the other Hygiea in Penteli- 
can marble, both by the Parian Scopas. And the most 
notable votive offerings in the temple are the hide of the CaJy- 
donian boar, which is rotten with lapse of time and nearly 
devoid of hair, and some fetters hung up partly destroyed 
by rust, which the captives of the Lacedaemonians wore 
when they dug in the district of Tegea. And there is 
the bed of Athene, and an efidgy of Auge to imitate a 
painting, and the armour of Marpessa, called the Widow, 
a woman of Tegea, of whom I sh^l speak hereafter. She 
was a priestess of Athene when a girl, how long I do not 
know but not after she grew to womanhood. And the 
altar they say was made for the goddess by Melampus 
the son of Amy thaon : and on the altar are representations 
of Rhea and the Hymph (Enoe with Zeus still a babe, and 
on each side 4 Nymphs, on the one side Glance and Neda 
and Tliisoa and Anthracia,andon the other Ida and Hagno 
and Alcino© and Phrixa. There are also statues of the 
Muses and Mnemosyne. 

And not far from the temple is a mound of earth, con- 
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stituting a race-course, -where they hold games which they 
call Alesea from Athene Alea, and Halotia because they took 
most of the Lacedaemonians alive in the battle. And there 
is a spring towards the north of the temple, near which 
they say Auge was violated by Hercules, though their 
legend differs from that of Hecatceus about her. And 
about 3 stades from this sprung is the temple of Hermes 
called HSpytus. 

At Tegea there is also a temple to Athene Poliatis, which 
once every year the priest enters. They call it the temple of 
Protection, and say that it was a boon of Athene to 
Cepheus, the son of Aleus, that Tegea should never be cap- 
tured, and they say that the goddess cut off one of the 
locks of Medusa, and gave it him as a pi'otection for the 
city. They have also the following legend about Artemis 
Hegemone. Aristomelidas the ruler at Orchonienus in 
Arcadia, being enamoured of a maiden of Tegea, got her 
somehow or other into his power, and committed the 
charge of her to one Chronius. And she before being con- 
ducted to the tyrant slew herself in modesty and fear. And 
Artemis stirred up Chronius in a dream against Aristome- 
lidas, and ho slow him and fled to Tegea and built there a 
temple to Artemis. 


CHAPTER XLVITI. 

I H the market-place, whicli is in shape very like a brick, 
is a temple of Aphrodite called the Brick Aphrodite, 
and a stone statue of the goddess. And there are two 
pillars, on one of which are effigies of Antiphanes and 
Crisus and Tyronidas and Pyrrhias, who are hold in 
honour to this day as legislators for Togoa, and on the 
other pillar laaius, with his left hand on a hors© and in his 
right hand a branch of ])alm. He won they say the hox*HO- 
iMce at Olympia, when Hercules the Theban established the 
Olympian games. Why a crown of wild olive was given to 
the victor at Olympia I have shown in my account of Elis, 
and why of laurel at Delphi I shall show hereafter. And 
at the Isthmian games pine, at the Hemcan games parsley, 
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were wont to be the prize, as we know from the cases of 
Palesmon and -A-rchemoras. But most g^amos have a crown 
of palm as the prize, and everywhere the palm is put into 
tho right hand of the victor. The beginning of this custom 
was as follows. When Theseus was returning from Crete 
he instituted games they say to Apollo at Delos, and him- 
self crowned the victors with palm. This was they say the 
origin of the custom, and Homer has mentioned the palm in 
Delos in that part of the Odyssey where Odysseus makes 
his supplication to the daughter of Alcinous.^ 

T here is also a statue of Ares called Grynsecothoenas in the 
market-place at Tegea, graven on a pillar. For in the 
Laconian war, at the first invasion of Charillus the king of 
the Lacedaemonians, the women took up arms, and lay in 
ambush under the hill called in our day Phjlactris. And 
when the armies engaged, and the men on both sides ex- 
hibited splendid bravery, then they say the women appeared 
on the scene, and caused the rout of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and Marpessa, called the Widow, excelled all the 
other women in daring, and among other Spartans 
Charillus was taken prisoner, and was released without 
ransom, upon swearing to the people of Tegea that he 
would never again lead a Lacedgemonian army to Tegea, 
which oath he afterwards violated. And the women pri- 
vately sacrificed to Ares independently of the men for the 
victory, and gave no share of the flesh of the victim to the 
men. That is why Ares was called G-ynaecothoenas (i.e. 
Wo7ne7i's Feast), There is also an altar and square statue 
of Adult Zeus. Square statues the Arcadians seem 
greatly to delight in. There are also here the tombs of 
Tegeatesthe son of Lycaon, and Maera the wife of Tegeates, 
who they say was the daughter of Atlas, and is men- 
tioned by Homer * in Odysseus’ account to Alcinous of his 
journey to Hades and the souls he saw there. And in the 
market-place at Tegea there is a temple of Ilithyia, and 
a statue called Auge on her knees, and the tradition is that 
Aleua ordered Hauplius to take his daughter Auge and 
drown her in the sea, and as she was being led there she 
fell on her knees, and gave birth to a son on the spot where 


^ Odyssey, vi, 162 sq. 


“ Odyssey, xi. 326. 
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is now the temple of Ilithyia. This tradition differs from 
another one, which states that jLiig’O g*ave birth to Tele- 
plms unbeknown to her father, and that he was exposed on 
Mount Parthenium and suckled by a doe, though this last 
part of the tradition is also recorded by the people of Tegea. 
And near the temple of Ilithyia is an altar to Earth, and 
close to tho altar is a pillar in white stono, on which is a 
statue of Polybius the son of Lycortas, and on another pillar 
is Elatus one of the sons of Areas. 


CHAPTER XLTX 

A XD not far from the market-placo is a thoatro, and 
near it are the bases of some braxen statues, tlio statues 
themselves are no longer there. And an elegiac conplot on 
one of the bases says that that was the statue of Philopoe- 
men. This Philopoemen the Gi*ecks hold in tlie highest, 
honour, both for his sagacity and exploits. As to the 
lustre of his race his father Craugis was second to none of 
the Arcadians of Megalopolis, but he dying when Philo- 
poeinen was quito a boy his guardian was Oleander ati 
exile from Ma.ntinea, who had come to live at Megalopolis 
after the troubles in his native ])la('o, and had boon on a 
footing of old friendship with the family of Crjiugis. And 
Philopoemen had they say among other tutors Mogalo- 
phanes and Bcdolns : the sons of Arcesilaus wore pupils 
they say of PitanjBUS. In siizo and strength ho was inferior 
to none of the Peloponnesians, but he was far from good- 
looking. He didn’t care about contending in tho games, 
but he cultivated his own piece of ground, and was fond 
of hunting wild beasts. Ho road also they say frequently 
the woi'ks of the most famous Greek sophists, and books 
on the art of war, especially such as toucliod on strategy. 
He wished in all things to make Epaminondas his moded 
in his frame of mind and exploits, but was not able in all 
points to come up to this. For Epaminondas was espocially 
mild and had his temper completely under control, whereas 
Philopoemen was hot-iemporod. But when Cloomencs cap- 
tured Megalopolis, Philopoemen was not dismayed at this 
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unexpected misfortune, but conveyed off safely two-tbirds of 
the adults and all the women and children to Messene, as the 
Messenians were at that time their allies and well-disposed to 
them. And when Oleomenes sent a message to these exiles 
that he was sorry for what he had done, and that the people 
of Megalopolis might return if they signed a treaty, Philo - 
poemen persuaded all the citizens to return only with arms 
in their hands, and not upon any conditions or treaty. 
And in the battle which took place at Sellasia against 
Cleomenes and the Ijacedcemonians, in which the Achseans 
and Arcadians from all the cities took part, and also 
Antigonus with an army from Macedonia, Philopoemen took 
his place with the cavalry at first, hut when he saw that the 
issue of the battle turned on the behaviour of the infantry 
he willingly became a footsoldier, and, as he was displaying 
valour worthy of record, one of the enemy pierced through 
both his thighs, and being so impeded he dropt on his knees 
and was constrained to fall forwards, so that by the motion 
-of his feet the spear snapped off. And when Oleomenes 
and the Liacedeemonians were defeated, and Philopoemen re- 
turned to the camp, then the doctors cut out of his thighs 
the spearpoint and the spear itself. And Antigonns, hear- 
ing and seeing his courage, was anxious to invite him over 
to Macedonia. But he paid little heed to Antigonns, and 
crossed over hy ship to Crete, where a civil war was raging, 
and became a captain of mercenaries. And on his return 
to Megalopolis he was at once chosen by the Achseans com- 
mander of their cavalry, and he made them the best cavalry 
in Greece. And when the Acheeans and all their allies 
fought at the river Larisus against the men of Elis and the 
-^tolian force that aided the people of Elis from kinsman- 
ship, Philopoemen first slew with his own hands Bemo- 
phantus the commander of the enemy's cavalry, and then 
IDut to flight all the cavalry of the -^tolians and men of 
Elis. 
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CHAPTEE L. 

A nd as tlie Aolia3an8 left everjtliing to liim and mado 
Hm everybody, lie cbanged tlie arms of tbe infantry, 
for, wliereas before they bore short spears and oblong 
shields like those in use among the Celts and Persians 
(called iliyrei and gerrlia), he persuaded them to wear 
breastplates and greaves, and also to uso the shields in 
use in Argolis and long spears. And when Machanidas 
rose to power in Lacedeomon, and war again broke out be- 
tween the Achaeans and the Laced oemonians undor him, 
Philopoemen was commander in chief of the Achnan force, 
and in the battle of Mantinea the light-armed Lacedcomo- 
nians beat the liglit-armed troops of the Acheeans, and 
IVlachanidas pressed upon them in their llight, but Philo- 
poomen forming his infantry into a square routed tho Lace- 
doemonian hoplites, and fell in with Machanidas as ho was 
returning from the pursuit and slow him. Thus the 
Lacedemonians, though they lost the battle, wore more 
fortunate from their reverse than ono would have antici- 
pated, for they were freed from tlioir tyrant. And not 
long aftei*, when the Argivos wore colobrating the Nemean 
games, Philopannon happened to be prosont at tho contest 
of the harpers : and Py lades a native of Megalopolis (ono 
of the most noted harpers of tho dny who Inid carried ofF 
the victory at tho Pythian games), at that moment striking 
up the tune of the Milesian Timothous called PersfB, and 
commencing at the words 

Winning for ITdlas the noble grace of freedom,^ 

all the Greeks gazed earnestly on Philopcnmcn, and sigiii- 
lied by clapping that they referred to Jiim tho words of tho 
Ode. A similar tribute of respoct was I understand paid 
to Themistocles at Olympia, whore tho whole theatre rose 
up on his entrance. Philip indeed, tho son of Dtaneirius, 
ilie king of the Macedonians, who also poisoned Aratus of 
Sicyon, sent men to Megalopolis with orders to kill Philo- 
poemen, and though unsuccessful in this ho was oxocratod 
by all Greece. And tho Thebans who had beaten tho 
Meganans in battle, and had already got insido tho walls 
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at Megara, througli treacherj on the part of the Megarians, 
were so alarmed at the arrival of Philopoemen to the rescue, 
that they went home again, without effecting their ob- 
ject. And again there rose up at Lacedaemon a tyrant 
called l^’abis, who attacked the Messenians first of the 
Peloponnesians, and as he made Hs attack by night, when 
they had no expectation of it, he took all Messene but the 
citadel, but upon Philopoemen ’s coming up the next day with 
an army he departed from it on conditions of war. 

And Philopoemen, when the time of his command expired, 
and other Achaeans were chosen as commanders, went a 
second time to Crete and helped the Gortynians who were 
pressed hard in war. But as the Arcadians were vexed 
with him for going abroad he returned from Crete, and 
found the Romans at war with Nabis. And as the Romans 
had equipped a fleet against Irakis, Philopoemen in his 
zeal wished to take part in the contest, but being altogether 
without experience of the sea, he unwittingly embarked on 
an unseaworthy trireme, so that the Romans and their 
allies remembered the lines of Homer, in his Catalogue of 
the ships, about the ignorance of the Arcadians in maritime 
affairs. And not many days after this naval engagement 
Philopoemen and his regiment, taking advantage of a dark 
night, set the camp of the Lacedaemonians at Gythium on 
fire. Thereupon Nabis intercepted Philopoemen and all 
the Arcadians with him on difficult ground, they were very 
brave but there were very few of them. But Philopoemen 
changed the position of his troops, so that the advantage of 
the ground rested with him and not with the enemy, and, 
defeating ITabis and slaying many of the Lacedemo- 
nians in this night attack, raised his fame still higher 
among the Greeks. And after this Nabis obtained j&om 
the Romans a truce for a certain definite period, but before 
the time expired he was assassinated by a man from Caly- 
don, who had come ostensibly to negotiate an alliance, but 
was really hostile, and had been suborned by the .^toliana 
for this very purpose. 


* Iliad, ii. 614. 
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CHAPTER LT;' 

A HD Philopoemen about this time made an incursion 
into Sparta, and compelled tho LacedoBmonians to join 
the Acheean League. And not very long after Titus Pla- 
minius, the commander in chief of tho Romans in Greece, 
and Diophanes the son of Diasus of Megalopolis, who had 
been chosen at this time general of tho Achseans, marched 
against Lacedoemon, alleging that the Lacodoomonians were 
plotting against the Romans : but Philopoemen, although 
at present he was only a private individual, shut tho gates 
as they were coming in. And tho Lacediomonians, in re- 
turn for this service and for his success against both their 
tyrants, offered him the house of Habis, which was worth 
more than lOO talents; but he had a soul above money, 
and bade the Lacedosmonians conciliate by their gifts instead 
of him those who had persuasive powers with tho people in 
the Achrean League. In these words lie reforrod they say 
to Timolaus. And he was chosen a second time general of 
the Acha3ans. And as tho Laced aimoniatis at that time 
were on tho eve of a civil war, he exiled from tho Pelopon- 
iiese about 300 of the ringleaders, jind sold for slaves about 
3000 of tho Helots, and doraolishod tho walls of Sparta, and 
ordered the lads no longer to train according to tho regula- 
tions of Lycurgus but in tho Achman faishion. But the 
Romans afterwards rostot'od to them ihtar national train- 
ing. And when Antiochus (tho doHcondant of Solcmcus 
Hicator) and tho army of Syrians with Iiim wore de Coated 
by Manius and the Romans at Thermopylae, and Ari 8 ta 3 nus 
of Megalopolis urged the Achasans to do ail tlait was pleasing 
to the Romans and not to resist thorn at all, Philopoomen 
looked angrily at him, and told him that ho was hasten- 
ing the fate of Groooo. And when Manius was willing to 
receive the Lacodtnmonian fugitives, ho rosisiod this pro- 
posal before the Council. But on M.anius’ departure, ho 
permitted the fugitives to return to Sparta. 

But vengeance was about to fall on Philopoomen for his 
haughtiness. Per when ho was appointed general of tlio 
Acliooans for the 8th time, he twitted a man not without 
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some renown for Having allowed tLe enemy to capture Him 
alive : and not long after, as there was a dispute between 
the Messenians and Achseans, He sent Lyoortas witH an 
army to ravage Messenia : and himself tHe third day after- 
wards, though he was sofFering from a fever and was more 
than 70, Hurried on to share in the action of Lycortas, at 
the head of about 60 cavalry andtargeteers. And Lycortas 
and His army returned Home without having done or re- 
ceived any great harm. But Philipoemen, who had been 
wounded in the Head in tHe action and had fallen off his 
Horse, was taken alive to Messene. And in a meeting 
wHicH the Messenians immediately Held tHere were many 
different opinions as to wHat they shonld do with him. 
Dinocrates and the wealthy Messenians were urgent to put 
Him to death : but the popular party were most anxious to 
save Him alive, calling Him even the father of all Greece. 
But Dinocrates in spite of the popular party took Philo - 
poemen off by poison. And Lycortas not long after col- 
lected a force from Arcadia and from Achaia and marched 
against Messene, and the popular party in Messene at once 
fraternized with them, and all except Dinocrates who were 
privy to the murder of Philopoemen were put to death. 
And he committed suicide. And the Arcadians brought 
the remains of Philopoemen to Megalopolis. 


CHAPTER LII. 

A !N"D now Greece ceased to produce a stocK of dis- 
tinguished men. Miltiades the son of Cimon, who 
defeated the harharians that landed at Marathon, and 
checked the Persian host, was the first public benefactor of 
Greece, and Philopoemen the son of Craugis the last. Eor 
those who before Miltiades had displayed conspicuous 
valour, (as Codnis the son of Melanthus, and the Spartan 
Polydorus, and the Messenian Aristomenes), had all clearly 
fought for their own nation and not for all Greece. And 
after Miltiades Leonidas (the son of Anaxandrides) and 
THemistocles (the son of Feocles) expelled Xerxes from 
Greece, the latter by his two sea-fights, the former by the 
IT. L 
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action at Therm op jlt». And Aristides the son of Lysima- 
chuSj and Pausanias tlie son of Cleombrotns, who commanded 
at Platsea, were prevented from being called benefactors of 
Greece, the latter by his subsequent crimes, the former by 
his laying tribute on the Greek islanders, for before Aris- 
tides all the Greek dominions were exempt from taxation. 
And Xanthippus the son of Ariphron, in conjunction with 
Leoty chides king of Sparta, destroyed the Persian fleet off 
Myoale, and Cimon did many deeds to excite the emu- 
lation of the Greeks. As for those who won the greatest 
renown in the Peloponnesian war, one might say that they 
with their own hands almost ruined Greece. And when 
Greece was already in pitiful plight, Oonon the son of 
Timotheus and Bpaminondas the son of Polymnis recovered 
it somewhat, the former in the islands and maritime pax'ts, 
the latter by ejecting the Lacednomonian garrisons and 
governors inland, and by putting down the docemviratos. 
Bpaminondas also made Greece more considerable by the 
addition of the well-known towns of Messene and the Arca- 
dian Megalopolis. I consider also Leosthones and Aratus 
the benefactors of all Greece, for Loosthoxios against the 
wishes of Alexander brought hack safe to Greece in ships 
50,000 Greeks who had served under the })ay of Poi'sia : 
as for Aratus I have already touched upon him in my 
account of Sicyon. 

And the following is the inscrix)tion on Philopoomen at 
Tegea. Spread all over Greece is the fame and glory of 
the Arcadian warrior Philopoemen, as wise in the council - 
chamber as brave in the field, who attained such eminence 
in war as cavalry leader. Two trophies won he over two 
Spartan tyrants, and when slavery was growing he aboH8h(jd 
it. And therefore Togoa has oi’octod this statue to the 
high souled son of Craugis, the blameless winner of his 
country's freedom.” 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

'^HAT is tlie inscription at Tegea. And tiie statues 
erected to Apollo Aguieus by tbe people of Tegea 
were dedicated tbey say for tbe following reason. Apollo 
and Artemis punished they say in eyery place all persons 
who, when Leto was pregnant and wandering about 
Arcadia, neglected and took no account of her. And when 
Apollo and Artemis came into the district of Tegea, then 
they say Scephms, the son of Tegeates, went up to Apollo 
and had a private conversation with him. And Limon his 
brother, thinking Scephrus was making some charge 
against him, ran at his brother and slew him. But swift 
vengeance came upon Limon, for Artemis at once transfixed 
him with an arrow. And Tegeates and Maera forthwith 
sacrificed to Apollo and Artemis, and afterwards when a 
mighty famine came upon the land the oracle at Delphi 
told them to mourn for Scephrus. Accordingly they pay 
honours to him at the festival of Apollo Aguieus, and the 
priestess of Artemis pursues some one, pretending that she 
is Artemis pursuing Limon. And the remaining sons of 
Tegeates, Oydon and Archedius and Gortys, migrated they 
say of their own accord to Crete, and gave their names to 
the towns Cydonia and Gortys and Catreus. But the 
Cretans do not accept the tradition of the people of Tegea, 
they say that Cydon was the son of Acacallis the daughter 
of Minos and Hermes, and that Catreus was the son of 
Minos, and Gortys the son of Rhadamanthus. About 
Bhadamanthus Homer says, in the conversation between 
Proteus and Menelaus, that Menelaus went to the Elysian 
fields, and before him Bhadamanthus : and Oineethon in 
his verses represents Bhadamanthus as the son of He- 
phaestus, and Hephaestus as the son of Talos, and Talos as 
the son of Gres. The traditions of the Greeks are mostly 
different and especially in genealogies. And the people 
of Tegea have 4 statues of Apollo Aguieus, one erected 
by each tribe. And the names of the tribes are Cla- 
reotis, Hippothoetis, ApoUoniatis, and Atheneatis, the two 
former so called from the lots which Areas made his 
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sons cast for the land, and from Hippothous the son of 
Oercyon. 

There is also at Tegea a temple to Domeier and Proser- 
pine, the goddesses whom they call Fruit-giving, and one 
near to Paphian Aphrodite, which was erected by Laodico, 
who was, as I have stated before, a daughter of that Aga- 
penor who led the Arcadians to Troy, and dwelt at Paphos. 
And not far from it are two temples to Dionysus, and an 
altar to Proserpine, and a temple and gilt statue of Apollo, 
the statue by Chirisophus, a Cretan by race, whose age 
and master we do not know. But the stay of Dsedalus at 
Minos' court in Crete, and the statues which he made, 
has brought much greater fame to Crete. And near Apollo 
is a stone statue of Chirisophus himself. 

And the people of Tegea have an altar which they call 
common to all Arcadians, whore there is a statue of Her- 
cules. He is represented as wounded in tho thigh with the 
wound he received in the first fight which he had with the 
sons of Hippocoon. And the lofty place dedicated to Zous 
Clarius, where most of the altars at Togea are, is no doubt 
so called from tho lots which the sons of Areas cast. And 
the people of Tegea have an annual festival thoro, and they 
say tho Lacodsemonians once invaded their torritory at tho 
time of the festival, and tho god sent snow, and they wore 
cold, and weary from the weight of their armour, and the 
people of Tegea unbeknown to tho enemy lit a fire, (and so 
they were not incommoded with the cold), and put on their 
armour, and went out against them, and overcame them 
in the action. I have also seen at Tegea the following 
sights, the house of Aleus, and the tomb of Eohoxntis, and 
a representation on a pillar of tho fight botwoon Eoliomus 
and Hyllus. 

AkS you go from Togea towards Laconia., oliero is an alfcai* 
of Pan on the loft of the road, and another of Lycman 
Zeus, and there are ruins of temples. Their altars are 
about 2 stades from tho walls, and about seven stades 
further is a temple of Artemis called Limnatis, and a statue 
of the goddess in ebony. The workmfinship ia called 
JEginsotan by tho Greeks, And about 10 stades further are 
ruins of the temple of Artemis Cnaceatis. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

T he boundary between the districts of the Lacedasmo- 
nians and Tegea is the river AlpheuSj which rises at 
Phylace, and not far from its source another river flows 
into it formed from several unimportant streams, and that 
is why the place is called the Meeting of the Waters. And 
the Alphens seems in the following particular to be con- 
trary in its nature to all other rivers, it is frequently lost 
in the ground and comes up again. Eor starting from 
Phylace and the Meeting of the Waters it is lost in the 
plain of Tegea, and reappears again at Asea, and after 
mixing its stream with the Eurotas is a second time lost in 
the ground: and emerging again at what the Arcadians 
call the Wells, and flowing by the districts of Pisa and 
Olympia, it falls into the sea beyond Oyllene, the arsenal of 
the people of Elis. Nor can the Adriatic, though a big 
and stormy sea, bar its onward passage, for it reappears at 
Ortygia in Syracuse, and mixes its waters with the 
Arethusa. 

The straight road, leading to Thyrea and the villages in 
the Thyreatic district, is memorable for containing the 
tomb of Orestes the son of Agamemnon, the people of 
Tegea say that a Spartan removed his remains from thence, 
but in our day there is no tomb within the walls. The 
river Garates also flows by the road, when you have crossed 
it and gone on ten stades you come to a temple of Pan, and 
near it an oak also sacred to Pan. 

The road from Tegea to Argos is very well adapted for 
carriages and is in fact quite a high road. The first thing 
you come to on it is a temple and statue of -^sculapius, 
and after turning to the left for about a stade you come 
to a temple of Pythian Apollo quite fallen to decay and 
in ruins. And on the high road are many oaks and a 
temple of Demeter, called Demeter of Corythes, in a grove 
of oaks, and near it is a temple to Mystic Dionysus. And 
next comes Mount Parthenium, on which is shown an en- 
closure sacred to Telephus, where they say he was exposed 
as a hoy and brought up by a doe. And at a little distance 
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is the temple of Pan, where both the Athenians and people 
of Tegea saj that Pan appeared to Philippides and had an 
interview with him. Mount Parthenium also has tortoivses 
admirably adapted for making lyres of, which the men who 
live on the mountain fear to take and will not allow 
strangers to take, for they consider them sacred to Pan. 
When you have crossed over the mountain top you come 
in what is now arable land to the boundary between the 
districts of Tegea and Argos, viz. Hysise in Argolis. 

These are the divisions of the Peloponnese, and the 
towns in the divisions, and the most notable things in each 
town. 



BOOK IX.-~BCEOTIA. 

OHAPTEB L 

B OEOTIA is contiguous to Attica, and Plateea to Elen- 
tEerse. The Boeotians got that name for all the race 
from Boeotns, who they say was the son of Itonus the son 
of Amphictyon and the Xymph Melanippe. Their towns 
are called sometimes after men but more frequently after 
women. The Plataeans were I think the original inhabi- 
tants of the land, and they got their name from Platsea 
the daughter of the river-god Asopus. That they were 
originally ruled over by kings is I think clear : for in old 
times kingdoms were all over Greece, there were no demo- 
cratic governments. But the Plateeans know of no other 
kings but Asopus and still earlier Cithaeron, one of whom 
gave his name to the mountain and the other to the river. 
And I cannot but think that Platsea, who gave her name to 
the town, was the daughter of the king Asopus and not 
of the river-god. 

The Platseans did nothing memorable before the battle 
which the Athenians fought at Marathon, but they took 
part in that struggle after the landing of Xerxes, and ren- 
tured to embark on ships with the Athenians, and repelled 
on their own soil Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, the 
General of Xerxes. And it twice happened to them to 
be driven from their country and again restored to it. 
For in the Peloponnesian war the Lacedaemonians besieged 
and took Plataea : and when, after the peace which Antalci- 
das the Spartan negotiated between the Greeks and the king 
of the Persians, it was reinhabited by the Platseans who re- 
turned from Athens, a second misfortune was it seems 
destined to come upon them. For war was not openly de- 
clared against the Thebans, but the Platseans said that they 
weie still at peace with them, because when the Lacedae- 
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monians occupied Cadmea, they had no share either in sug- 
gesting it or in bringing it about. The Thebans on the other 
hand said that it was the Lacedaemonians who had brought 
about the peace, and who afterwards when they had violated 
it thought that all had broken trace. The Plattnans there- 
fore, thinking the conduct of the Thebans rather suspicious, 
occupied their town with a strong garrison, and the farmers 
did not even go into the fields which were at some distance 
from the town at every period of the day, but watched for 
the times when the Thebans held their general meetings, 
and at such times tilled their farms in ouiet. But Neocles, 
who was at that time Boeotarch at Thebes, and had noticed 
this cunning on the part of the Platosans, told all the 
Thebans to go armed to the assembly, and led them from 
Thebes not straight across the plain but in the direction of 
Hysias and Eleuthorse and Attica, where no outposts had 
been placed by tbe Plateeans, and got to tbo walls about 
mid-day. For the Platseans, thinking the Thebans were 
at their meeting, had shut the gates and gone out to the 
fields. And the Thebans made conditions with those who 
were in the town that they should leave the place before 
sunset, the men with one dress and the women with two. 
At this time the fortune of the Platmnns was rather dif- 
ferent from the former occasion when the town was taken 
by the Lacedeemonians and Archidamus. For then the 
Laeedsemonians blockaded them and shut tliom in by a 
double wall so that they could not get out, whereas now 
the Thebans prevented their getting into the town at all. 
This second capture of Platooa was the third year after 
Leuctra, when Asteus was Archon at Athens. And tli(3 
town was rased to the ground by the Thebans ctitiroly ex- 
cept the temples, but there was no sack, and the Athenians 
took in the Platmns a second time. But wlnni Philip was 
victorious at Chcoronoa, he introduced a gjuTison into 
Thebes, and among other things to destroy the Theban 
power, restored the Pktsoans. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I F you turn oil a little to the right from the high road 
in the Plateean district near Mount Cithseron, yon come 
to the ruins of Hysise and Erythree. They were formerly 
cities, and among the ruins of Hysise there is still a 
temple of Apollo half-finished, and a Holy Well, of which 
whoever drank in former days prophesied, if we may believe 
the tradition of the Boeotians. And on your return to the 
high road on the right is what is said to be the tomb of 
Mardonius. It is admitted that the dead body of Mardonius 
was missing after the battle, hut as to who buried him 
there are different traditions. What is certain is that 
Artontes the son of Mardonius gave many gifts to the 
Ephesian Dionysophanes, and also to several lonians, for 
not having neglected his father’s burial. And this road 
leads from Eleuther^ to Platsea. 

As you go from Megara there is a spring on the right 
hand, and a little further a rock called the bed of Actaeon, 
because they say he used to sleep on that rock when tired 
with hunting, and in that spring they say he saw Artemis 
bathing. And Stesichorus of Himera has represented the 
goddess as dressing Actaeon in a deerskin, so that his dogs 
should devour him, that he should not be married to 
Semele. But I think that madness came upon the dogs 
of Actason without the intervention of the goddess, and if 
they were mad and did not distinguish him they would 
rend in pieces whoever they met. In what part of Mount 
Cith^ron Pentheus the son of Echion met with his fate, 
or where they exposed CEdipus after his birth, no one 
knows, as we do know the cross-roads on the way to Phocis 
where CEdipus slew his father. Mount Cith^ron is sacred 
to Zeus of Cithaeron, but I shall enter into all that more 
fully when I come to that part of my subject. 

Near the entrance to Plataea is the tomb of those who 
fell fighting against the Medes. The other Greeks have one 
common tomb. But the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 
who fell have separate burial-grounds, and some elegiac 
lines of Simonides as their epitaph. And not far from the 
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common tomb of tbe Greeks is tbe altar of Zeus Eleuthe- 
rius. The tombs are of brass, but the altar and statue of 
Zeus are of white stone. And they celebrate still every 
fifth year the festival called Eleutheria, in which the chief 
prizes are for running : they run in heavy armour in front 
of the altar. And the Greeks set up a trophy about 15 
stades from the town for the battle at Platsea. 

In the town of Platsea, as you go on from the altar and 
statue erected to Zeus Eleutherius, is a hero-chapel to 
Platsea, I have already stated the traditions about her and 
my own views. There is also a temple of Hera, well worth 
seeing for its size and the beauty of the statues. As you 
enter it Rhea is before you carrying to Cronos the stone 
wrapt up in swaddling-clothes, pretending it was the child 
she had just given birth to. And the Hera here they call 
Full-Grown, her statue is a large one in a standing position. 
Both these statues are in Peniclican marble by Praxiteles. 
There is also another statue of Hera in a sitting position 
by Callimachus, they call this statue The Bride for the fol- 
lowing reason. 


CHAPTER III. 

T hey say Hera for some reason or other was displeased 
with Zeus and wont to Euboea, and Zeus when he 
could not appease her wont to Oithooron (who ruled at 
Plateaa), who was inferior to no one in ingenuity. He re- 
commended Zeus to make a wooden statue and dress it up 
and draw it in a waggon with a yoke of oxen, and give 
out that he intended to marry Platooa the daughter of 
Asopus. And he did as Citliooron instructed him. And 
directly Hera heard of it she returned at once, and ap- 
proached the waggon and tore tho clothes of the statue, 
and was delighted with tho trick when she found a wooden 
image instead of a young bride, and was reconciled to 
Zeus. In memory of this reconciliation they have a fes- 
tival called Doadala, because statues were of old called 
dmdala. And they called them so I think befot'e the times 
of Daedalus the Athenian, the son of Palamaon, for ho was 
called Daedalus I take it from his statues, and not from his 
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birtli up. TMs festival is celebrated by the Piatseans every 
seventh year, according to what my Antiquarian guide in- 
formed me, but really at less interval : the exact time how- 
ever between one festival and the next though I wished I 
could not ascertain. The festival is celebrated as follows. 
There is an oak-coppice not far from Alalcomense. Of all 
the oaks in Boeotia the roots of these are the finest. When 
the Plateeans come to this oak-coppice, they place there 
portions of boiled meat. And they do not much trouble 
themselves about other birds, but they watch crows very 
carefully, for they frequent the place, and if one of them 
seizes a piece of meat they watch what tree it sits upon. 
And on whatever tree it perches, they carve their wooden 
image, called dcedalum, from the wood of this tree. This is 
the way the Platseans privately celebrate their httle fes- 
tival Dssdala : but the great festival of Daedala is a festival 
for all Boeotia and celebrated every sixth year ; for that 
was the interval during which the festival was discontinued 
when the Plateeans were in exile. And 14j wooden statues 
are provided by them every year for the little festival 
Dasdala, which the following draw lots for, the Plataeans, 
the Coronaeans, the Thespians, the Tanagraeans, the Ohaero- 
neans, the Orchomenians, the Lebadeans, and the Thebans : 
for they thought fit to be reconciled with the Plataaans, and 
to join their gathering, and to send their sacrifice to the 
festival, when Cassander the son of Antipater restored 
Thebes. And all the small towns which are of lesser 
note contribute to the festival. They deck the statue 
and take it to the Asopus on a waggon, and place a 
bride on it, and draw lots for the order of the procession, 
and drive their waggons from the river to the top of 
Cithasron, where an altar is prepared for them constructed 
in the following manner. They get square pieces of 
wood about the same size, and pile them np one upon one 
another as if they were making a stone building, and 
raise it to a good height by adding firewood. The chief 
magistrates of each town sacrifice a cow to Hera and ahull 
to Zens, and they burn on the altar all together the victims 
(full of wine and incense) and the wooden images, and 
private people o:ffier their sacrifices as well as the rich, only 
they sacrifice smaller animals as sheep, and all the sacrifices 
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are burnt togetlier. And the fire consumes tlie altar as ■well 
as tbe sacrifices, the fl.ame is prodigious and visible for an 
immense distance. And about 15 stades lower than the 
top of the mountain whore they build this altar is a cave 
of the Nymphs of Mount Citheeron, called Sphragidion, 
where tradition says those Nymphs prophesied in ancient 
times. 


CHAPTEU IV. 

T he Plateeans have also a temple to Arean Athene, 
which was built from the spoil given to them by the 
Athenians after the battle of Marathon. The statue of the 
goddess is wooden but gilt over : the head and fingers and 
toes are of Pentelican marble. In size it is nearly as largo 
as the brazen one in the Acropolis, (which tho Athonians 
dedicated as the firstfruits of the battle at Marathon,) and 
is also the work of Phidias. And there are paintings in 
the temple by Polygnotus, OdySKSous having just slain tho 
suitors, and by Onatas the first expedition of Adrastus and 
tlie Argives against Thobos. These paintings arc on the 
walls in the vestibule of the temple, and at tho base of tho 
statue of the goddess is an ofligy of ArimnestuB, who com- 
manded the Platoeans in the fight against Mardonius and 
still earlier at Marathon. 

There is also at Plataa a temple of Eleusiuian Demotor, 
and the tomh of Loitus, the only leader of the Boeotians 
that returned home after the Troj an war. And the fountain 
G-argaphia was fouled by Mardonius and the Persian cavalry, 
because the Greek army opposed to them drank of it, but 
the Platseans afterwards made the water pure again. 

As you go from Plataja to Thebos you come to tlio rivor 
Oeroe, Oeroe was they say the daughter of Asopus. And 
before crossing tho Asopus, if you turn aside and follow 
the stream of the Oeroe for about 40 stades, you come to 
tho ruins of Scolus, among which are a temple of Demeter 
and Proserpine not complete, and half the siataes of tho 
goddesses. The Asopus is still the boundary between the 
districts of Plaitca and Thebes. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

T he district of Thebes was they say first inhabited by 
the Ectenes, whose king was the Autochthon Ogygns, 
hence many of the poets have called Thebes Ogygiae. And 
the Ectenes they say died off with some pestilence, and 
Thebes was repeopled by the Hy antes and Aones, Boeotian 
races I imagine and not foreigners. And when Cadmus 
and his Phoenician army invaded the land the Hyantes 
were defeated in battle and fled the following night, but 
the Aones were submissive and were allowed by Cadmus to 
remain in the land and mix with the Phoenicians. They 
continued to live in their villages, but Cadmus built the 
town called to this day Cadmea. And afterwards when 
the town grew, Cadmea was the citadel for lower Thebes. 
Cadmus made a splendid marriage if, according to the 
(Ireek tradition, he married the daughter of Aphrodite 
and Ares, and his daughters were famous, Semele as the 
mother of a son by Zeus, and Ino as one of the sea god- 
desses, Amongst the greatest contemporaries of Cadmus 
were the Sparti, Ohthonius and Hyperenor and Pelorus 
and TJdseus : and Echion was chosen by Cadmus as his 
son-in-law for his conspicuous valour. About these men I 
could obtain no further knowledge, so I follow the general 
tradition about the origin of the name Sparti.’ And when 
Cadmus migrated to the Illyrians and to those of them who 
were called Euchelians, he was succeeded by his son Poly- 
dorus. And Pentheus the son of Echion had great power 
both from the lustre of his race and the friendship of the 
king, though he was haughty and impious and justly 
punished by Dionysus. The son of Polydorus was Labdacus. 
He on bis death left a son quite a boy, whom as well as the 
kingdom he entrusted to Nycteus. The sequel I have 
already set forth in my account about Sioyonia, as the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of Hycteus, and how the 
guardianship of the boy and care of the realm devolved 
upon Lycus the brother of Hycteus : and the boy dying also 

^ Namely, that they were armed men who sprang up from the 
dragon's teeth sown by Cadmus 
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not long after Lyons became guardian for Lai us tlie son of 
Labdaciis. 

It was during Lyons' second guardianship that Amphion 
and Zethns invaded the country -with a band of moii. And 
those who were anxious for the continuance of Oadmns’ 
race withdrew Laius, and Lycus was defeated in battle by 
the sons of Antiope. And during their reign they joined 
the lower town to Cadmea, and called it Thebes from their 
relationship to Thebe. And I am borne out by the lines 
of Homer in the Odyssey : “ 

Who first gave its towers and seven gates to Thebes, 
for though they were strong, they could not dwell in a 
spacious unfortified Thebes." 

As to the legend about Amphion's singing and the walls 
being built as he played on his harp, Homer has made no 
mention of it in his poems. But Amphion was famous for 
music, and from his relationship to Tantalus learn the 
harmony of the Lydians, and added throe strings to ilio 
lyre, which had previously had only four. And the author 
of the poem about Europa says that Amphion was the 
first who played on the lyre, and that Hermes taught him 
how : and that hy his strains he drew stones and^animals. 
And Myro, the Byzantian poetess who wrote epic and 
elegiac vorsos, says that Ani])hion first oroctod an altUii* to 
Hermes and received from him the lyi'c on it. It is said 
also that in Hades Amphion paid the penalty for his 
railing against Leto and her sons. This punishment of 
his is mentioned in the poem called the .Minyad, and there 
are references in it both to Amphion and the Thracitin 
Thamyris. And when the family of Amphion was dcistroyod 
by pestilence, and the son of Zotlms was slain by his 
mother for some fault or other, and Zothus also died of 
grief, then the Thebans restored Laius to the kingdom. 

When Laius was king and wedded to Jocasta, the oracle 
at Delphi told him that he would dio at the hands of his son, 
if Jocasta bare him one. And that was why ho exposed 
CEdipns, who was fated after all when he grow up to kill 
his father. Ho also married his mother. But I do not 
think he had any children by hor. My authority for this 


* Odyssey, xi. 2C3-S265. 
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view is Homer, who in Ms Odyssey has the following 
lilies.^ 

“ I also saw the mother of CEdipus, beautiful Epicaste, 
who did a horrible deed, unwittingly marrying her own 
son, for he married her after slaying his father, but soon 
the gods made it publicly known.” 

But how could they soon make it publicly known, ^ if 
CEdipus had 4 children by Jocasta? So they were the 
children of Euryganea the daughter of Hyperphas, as is 
shown by the poet who wrote the poems called the CEdi- 
podia. Onatas also painted for the people of Plateea Eury- 
ganea dejected at the quarrels of her sons. And it was in 
the lifetime and during the reign of CEdipus that Polynices 
departed from Thebes, fearing that the curses of his father 
would be fulfilled : and he went to Argos and married the 
daughter of Adrastus, and returned to Thebes after the 
death of CEdipus, being sent for by Eteocles. And on his 
return he quarrelled with Eteocles, and went into exile 
a second time. And having begged of Adrastus a force to 
restore him, he lost his army and challenged Eteocles to 
single combat. And he and his brother killed each other, 
and as the kingdom devolved upon Laodamas the son of 
Eteocles, Creon the son of Menceceus ruled as guardian for 
the boy. And when Laodamas grew up and took the reins 
of power, then a second time the Argives led an army 
against Thebes. And the Thebans encamping against 
them at Glisas, Laodamas slew in the action -^gialeus the 
son of Adrastus, but the Argives gaining the victory Lao- 
damas with those Thebans that were willing to follow him 
withdrew the night following to the Illyrians. And the 
Argives captured Thebes, and delivered it over to Ther- 
sander the son of Polynices. And when some of those who 
were going with Agamemnon to the siege of Troy sailed 
out of their course, and met with a reverse at Mysia, 
then it was that Thersander, who was the bravest of the 
Greeks in the battle, was slain by Telephus, and his tomb 
is in stone as you drive over the plain of Caicus in the 

^ Odyssey, xi. 271-274. 

^ Perhaps Pausanias is hyper-critical here. Is he not answered by 
the following line in the V7r69£<ng to CEdipus TjTannus, Xaifiog Orj,3ac 
iTki KOI voffog fuacpa ? 
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town of Elsea, in tlie part of the market-place wMch is in 
the open air, and the people of the country say that funeral 
rites are paid to him. And after the death of Thersander, 
wiien a second fleet was got together against Paris and 
niiiin, they chose Peneleos as their leader hecause Tisa- 
menns the son of Thersander was not yet old enough. But 
when Peneleos was killed by Eur^ylus the son of Tele- 
phus, they chose Tisamenus as their king, the son of Ther- 
sander by Demonassa the daughter of Amphiaraus. ^ And 
Tisamenus suffered not from the wrath of the Puries of 
Lains and (Edipus, hut Antesion his son did, so that he 
migrated to the Dorians at the bidding of the oracle. 
And on his departure they chose as king Damasichthon, 
the son of Opheltes the son of Peneleos. His son was 
Ptolemseus, and his Xanthus, who was slain by Andropom- 
pus in single combat by treachery and not fairly. And 
thenceforward the Thebans resolved to entrust their govern- 
ment to several magistrates, and not to let everything de- 
j^nd on one man. 


CHAPTER YI. 

O P their successes and reverses in war I found the fol- 
lowing to be the most notable. Tkej were beaten by 
the Athenians in battle, when the Athenians fought on the 
side of the Platseans in the war about borders. They were 
beaten a second time by the Athenians in the neighbour- 
hood of Plat8sa, when they seem to have preferred the 
interests of king Xerxes to those of Greece. The popular 
parly was not to blame for that, for at that time Thebes 
was ruled by an oligarchy, and not by their national form 
of government. And no doubt if the barbarian had come 
to Greece in the days when Pisistratus and his sons ruled 
at Athens the Athenians also would have been open to the 
charge of Medizing. Aiterwards however the Thebans 
were victorious over the Athenians at Delium in the dis- 
trict of Tanagra, when Hippocrates, the son of Ariphron, the 
Athenian General perished with most of his army. And 
the Thebans were friendly with the Lacedeemonians directly 
after the departure of the Medea till the war between the 
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Peloponnesians and the Athenians; bnt after the con- 
clusion of that war, and the destruction of the Athenian 
navy, the Thebans soon Joined the Corinthians against the 
Lacedsemonians. And after being beaten in battle at 
Corinth and Coronea, they were Yictorious at the famous 
battle of Leuctra, the most famous of all the battles be- 
tween Greeks that we know of, and they put down the 
decemvirates that the L/acedsemonians had established in 
their towns, and ejected the liacedoBmonian Harmosts. 
And afterwards they fought continuously for 10 yeai's in 
the Phocian War, called by the Greeks the Sacred War, I 
have already in my account of Attica spoken about the 
reverse that befell all the Greeks at Chseronea, but it fell 
most heavily on the Thebans, for a Macedonian garrison 
was put into Thebes ; but after tbe death of Philip and 
accession of Alexander the Thebans took it into their head 
to eject this garrison : and when they did so the god 
warned them of their coming ruin, and in the temple of 
Demeter Thesmophorus the omens were Just the reverse of 
w’^hat they were before X/euctra ; for then the spiders spun 
white webs near the doors of the temple, hut now at the 
Alexander and the Macedonians they spun 
black webs. There is also a tradition that it rained ashes 
at Athens the year before Sulla began the war which was 
to cause the Athenians so many woes. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A HD now the Thebans were expelled from Thebes by 
AA Alexander, and escaped to Athens, and were restored 
by Cassander the son of Antipater. And the Athenians 
were very friendly in this restoration to Thebes, and the 
Messenians and Arcadians of Megalopolis also gave their 
help. And I think Cassander restored Thebes chiefly out 
of hatred to Alexander: for he endeavoured to destroy all 
the house of Alexander, for he ordered the Macedonians 
(who were exceedingly angry with her) to stone to death 
Olympias Alexander's mother^ and he poisoned the sons c'f 
Alexander, Hercules his sou by Barsine, and Alexander his 
IT, m" 
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son by Roxana. Nor did lie liim.c!elf terminate bis life 
happily, for he was swollen with the dropsy, and eaten up 
by w*.)rms. And of his sons, Philip the eldest not long 
after his accession was taken oif by consumption, and 
Antipater the next killed his uioilier Thcssalonice, the 
daughter of Philip (the sou of Amyntas) and Nicasipolis, 
His motive for putting her to death was that she was too 
partial to Alexander her youngest son. And Alexander 
invited in Demetrius the son of Antigonus, and suc- 
ceeded by Ms help in deposing his brother Antipater, and 
punishing him for his matricide, but seemed in Deme- 
trius to find rather a murderer than ally. Thus was 
Cassander punished by the gods. In his lifetime the The- 
bans rebuilt all their old walls, but were destined it seemed 
to taste great misfortunes still. Por they joined Mithri- 
dates in his war against Rome, I think only out of friend- 
ship to the Athenian people. But when Sulla invaded 
Bceotia panic seized the Thebans, and they repented, and 
tried to get again the friendship of the Romans. But 
Sulla was wroth with them, and found out other means of 
injuring them, and took half their territory on the follow- 
ing pretext. When he began the war with Mithridates he 
was short of money, he collected therefore the votive offer- 
ings from Olympia, and Epidaurus, and from Delphi all 
that the Phocians had left.. These he distributed among 
his troops, and gave the gods in return half Thebais instead 
of money. The land thus taken away the Thebans after- 
wards got back by the favour of the Romans, but in other 
respects became thencef or wards weaker and weaker, and in 
my time the lower part of the city was quite deserted 
except the temples, and the citadel which they still inhabit 
is called Thebes and not Oadmea. 


CHAPTER YIIL 

A ND when you have crossed the Asopus, and gone about 
ix 10 stades from Thebes, you come to the ruins of 
Potniae, among which is a grove to Dcmeter and Proser- 
pine. And the statues by the river they call the Poinian 
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goddesses, ^nd at a stated season they porforiii other 
ciistODfiary rites, and admit sucking pigs into wliat are 
called the Halls : and take them at the same season the 
year following to Dodona, believe it who likes. Here too 
IS a temple of Dionysus -JIgobolus (Goat-hiller) . For in 
sacrificing to the god on one occasion the people of Potniae 
were so ontrageous through drunkenness that they eren 
killed the priest of Dionysus : and straightway a pestilence 
came on them, and the oracle at Delphi told them the only 
cnre was to sacrifice to Dionysus a grown boy, and not. 
many years afterwards they say the god accepted a goat as 
victim instead. They also shew a well at Potnice, in which 
they say if the horses of the district drink they go mad. 

As you go from Potnim to Thebes there is on the right 
of the road a small enclosure and pillars in it: this it is 
thought is the place where the eaidh opened and swallowed 
np Amphiaraiis, and they add that neither do birds sit on 
these pillars, nor do animals tame or wild feed on the grass. 

At Thebes within the circuit of the old walls were seven 
gates which remain to this day, and all have their own 
names. The gate Mectris is called from Electra the sister 
of Cadmus, and Prcetisis from Proetns, a native of Thebes 
whose date and genealogy it would be difficult to ascertain. 
And the gate Neiste got its name from the following cir- 
cumstance 3* one of the chords in the lyre is called nete^ and 
Amphion discovered this chord at this very gate. Another 
account is that Zethns the brother of Amphion had a son 
called Heis, and that this gate got its name from him. And 
there is the gate Grejicea, so called from a fountain. And 
there is the gate called Eighest, so called from the temple 
of Highest Zeus.^ And the sixth pte is called And 

the seventh gate is called Eomolois^ this is the most recently 
named gate I think, (as Ogygicb is the oldest-named,) and 
got its name from the following circumshmce. When the 
Thebans were beaten in battle by the Argives at Glisas, 
most of them fled with Laodamas the son of Eteocles, hut 
part of them shrank from a journey to the Illyrii, and turned 
aside into Thessaly and occupied Homole, the most fertile 
and well- watered of all the Thessalian mountains. And 
when Thersander the son of Polynices restored them to 
Thebes, they called the gate by which they entered Homolois 
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in memorj of Homole. As you go from Platsea to Thebes 
you enter by the gate Electris, and it was here they say 
that Gapaneus the son of Hipponoiis, making a most violent 
attack on the walls, was struck with lightning.^ 


CHAPTEE IX. 

I THIKK this war which the Argives fought is the 
most memorable of all the wars which were fought be- 
tween Greeks in the days of the heroes. For the war 
between the Elensinians and the Athenians, as likewise 
that between the Thebans and the Minyse, was terminated 
by one engagement, and they were soon friends again. But 
the Argive host came from the middle of the Peloponnese 
to the middle of Boeotia, and Adrastns got together allies 
from Arcadia and Messenia. And likewise some merce- 
naries came to help the Thebans from Phocis, as also the 
Phlegyae from the district of the Minyoo. And in the battle 
that took place at Ismenius the Thebans were beaten at the 
first onset, and when they were routed fled to the city, and 
as the Peloponnesians did not know how to fight against 
fortifications, but attacked them with more zeal than judg- 
ment, the Thebans slew many of them from the walls, and 
afterwards made a sally and attacked them as they were 
drawn up in order of battle and killed the rest, so that tho 
whole army was cut to pieces except Adrastus. But tho 
battle was not without heavy loss to the Thebans, and over 
since they call a victory with heavy loss to the victors a 
Cadinean victory.^ And not many years afterwards those 
whom the Greeks call Fpigoni marched against Thebes with 
Thersander. Their army was clearly swelled not only from 
Argolis, but also from Flessenia and Arcadia, and from 
Corinth and Megaa-a. And the Thebans wore aided by 
their neighbours, and a shai*}) fight took place at UHsms, 
well contested on both sides. But the Theban a wore beaten, 
and some of them fied with Eaedamas, and tho rest were 
reduced after a blockade. The epic poem called the Thobais 

> iP'H'hyliis. fiepUm conira Thehas, 123 sq. 

“ See Erasnii Athgia, 
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lias reference to this war. Callinus wlio mentions tliat 
poem says that it was written by Homer, and his view is 
held by several respectable authorities. But I think it is 
of a later date than the Iliad and Odyssey. Bat let this 
account suffice for the war between the Argires and the 
Thebans about the sons of OSdipus. 


CHAPTER X. 

N ot far from the gates is a large sepulchre to all those 
who fell in battle against Alexander and the Mace- 
donians. And at no great distance they show the place 
where they say, believe it who will, that Cadmus sowed 
the teeth of the dragon that he slew by the well, and that 
the ground produced a crop of armed men from these 
teeth. 

And there is a hill sacred to Apollo on the right of the 
gates, the hill and the god and the river that flows by are 
all called Tsmenins. At the approach to the temple are 
statues of Athene and Hermes in stone, called gods of 
the Yestibule, Hermes by Phidias and Athene by Scopas, 
and next conies the temple itself. And the statue of 
Apollo in it is in size and appearance very like the one 
at Branchidae. Whoever has seen one of tliese statues and 
learnt the statuary’s name will not need much sagacity, if 
he sees the other, to know that it is by Canachus. But 
they differ in one respect, the one at Branch! dee being in 
bronze, the Ismenian in cedarwood. There is here also the 
stone on which they say Manto the daughter of Tiresias 
sate. It is near the entrance, and its name even to this 
day is Manto’s seat. And on the right of the temple are 
two stone statues, one they say of Henioche the other 
of Pyrrha, both daughters of Creon, who ruled as guardian 
of Laodamas the son of Eteocles. And still at Thebes 
I know they cboose annually a lad of good family, 
good looking and strong, as priest to Ismenian Apollo : 
Lis title is laurel-bearer, because these lads Tvear crowns 
of laurel-leaves. I do not know whether all who wear 
these laurel crowns must dedicate to the god a biazen 
t)ipod, and I don’t think that can be the usage, for I did not 
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see many tripods so oJffered. Bnt the wealthiest lads cer- 
tainly do o-tfer r,hese tripods. ‘Sspocially notable for age 
and the celebrity of the person who gave it is that given by 
Amphitryon, Hercules wearing the laurel crown. 

Somewhat higher than the temple of Apollo Ismenius 
you will see the spring which is they say sacred to Arcs, 
who placed a dragon there to guard it. Near it is 
the tomb of Oaanthus, who was they say the brother of 
hlelia and the son of Oceanns, and was sent by his father to 
seek for his sister who had been carried oif. But when ho 
found Apollo with Melia he could not take her away, so he 
dared to set the grove of Ismenian Apollo on fire, and tho 
god transfixed him with an arrow, so the Thebans say, and 
Lre is his tomb. And they say Melia hare Apollo two 
sons Tenerus and Ismenius, to Tenerus Apollo gave tho 
power of divination, and Ismenius gave his name to the 
river. Not that it was without a name before, if indeed it 
was called Laclon before the birth of Apollo’s son Ismc- 
nius. 


CHAPTER XI. 

O N the left of the gate called Blectris are the ruins of 
the house where they say Amphitryon dwelt, when ho 
fled from Tiryns owing to the death of Blectryon. And 
among the mins is to be seen the bridal-bed of Alcmona, 
which was made they say for Amphitryon by Trophoniiis 
and Agamedes, as the inscription states, 

“ When Amphitryon was going to marry Alomena, ho 
contrived this bridal-bed for himself, and Anchasian Tro- 
phonius and Agamedes made it.” 

This is the inscription which the Thebans say is written 
here : and they also show the monument of tho sons of 
Hercules by Megara, giving a very similar account about 
their death to that which Stosichorus of Him era and 
Panyasis have written in their poems. But tho fi'hebtins 
add that Hercules in his madness wished also to kill 
Amphitryon, but sleep came upon him in consequence of a 
blow from a stone, and they say Athene threw tho stone, 
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wliicli they call Composer. There too are some statues of 
women on a fig^ure, rather indistinct from age, the Thebans 
call them Sorceresses, and say that they were sent by Hera 
to^ prerent Alcmena from childbirth. Accordingly they 
tried to do so, but Historis the daughter of Tiresias played 
a trick on them, she cried out iu their hearing, and 
they thought Alcraena had just given birth to a child, so 
they went away deceived, and then they say Alcmena bare 
a boy. 

Here too is a temple of Hercules called Cbampion, bis 
statue is of white stone by Xenocritus and Eabius, both 
Tbebans : the old wooden statue the Thebans think is hy 
Daedalus and I think so too. He made it, so the story 
goes, in return for an act of kindness. For when he 
fled from Crete the boats be made were not large enough 
both for himself and Icarus bis son, and he also employed 
sails, an invention not known iu his day, that he might 
get the advantage of the boats of Minos (which were only 
rowed) by availing himself of a favourable wind, and he 
got ofl safe, but Icarus steering his boat rather awkwardly 
it upset they say, and he was drowned, and his dead body 
carried by the waves to an island beyond Samos which 
then had no name. And Hercules found and recognised 
the corpse, and buried it, where now is a mound of no 
great size, by the promontory that juts out into the 
AEgean Sea. And the island and the sea near it got their 
names from Icarus. And on the gables Praxiteles has 
carved most of the 12 Labours of Hercules, all in short but 
the killing of the Stymphelian birds, and the cleansing of 
the country of Hlis, and instead of these is a representation 
of the wrestling with Antaens. And when Thrasyhnlus the 
son of Lycus and the Athenians with him put down the 
Thirty Tyrants, (they had started from Thebes on their 
return from exile), they offered to this temple of Hercules 
colossal staiues of Athene and Hercules in Pentelican 
marble, by Alcamenes. 

Hear the temple of Hercules are o gjiionasium and 
racecourse both called after the god. And beyond the 
stone Composer is an altar of Apollo Spodins, made of 
the ashes of the victims. There is divination there 
by omens, which kind of divination I know the people 
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of Smyrna use moi'e than all the other Greeks, for they 
have outside their walls beyond the city a Temple of 
Omens. 


CHAPTER XIL 

T he Thebans used of old to sacrifice bulls to Apollo 
Spodius : but on one occasion during the festival when 
the time for the sacrifice drew nigh, and those who liad 
been sent for the bull did not come with it, they sacri- 
ficed to the god one of the oxen in a waggon that 
chanced to be near, and since that time they have sacri- 
ficed oxen employed in labour. They also tell this tradi- 
tion, that Cadmus when travelling from Delphi to Phocis 
was guided on his journey by a cow which he had purchased 
from the herds of Pelagon, which had on each side a 
white mark like the orb of the moon at the full. Cadmus 
and all the army with him were according to the oracle to 
make their home where the cow should lie down tirod. 
This spot they show. There in the open air is an altar and 
statue of Athene, erected they say by Cadmus. To those 
who think that Cadmus came to Thebes from Egypt and 
not from Phoenicia this name of Athene affords refutation : 
for she is called Onga which is a Phoenician word, and not 
by the Egyptian name Sais. And tho Thebans say that 
the house of Cadmus was originally in that part of the citsi- 
del where the market-place now is : and they show tho 
ruins of the bridal chambers of Harmonia and Sera do, i-liis 
last they do not allow men to enter oven to this day. And 
those Greeks who believe that the Muses sang at the mar- 
riage of Harmonia say that this spot in tho market-place is 
where they sang. There is also a tradition that togcithor wit h 
the lig:htnini2: that struck the bridal-chambor of Scmolo fell 
a piece of wood from heaven : and Polydorus they say 
adorned this piece of wood with brass, and called it Diony- 
sus Cadmus. And vexy near is the statue of Dionysus, 
made by Onasimedes of bx'ass throughout, the altar was 
made hy the sons of Praxiteles. 

There is also tho statue of Pronomus, a man most attrac- 
tive as a fiute-player. For a long time fluto-playors had 
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only tliree kinds of flutes, for some played in the Dorian 
measure, and other flutes were adapted to the Phrygian 
and Lydian measures. And Pronomus was the first who 
saw that flutes were fit for every kind of measure, and 
was the first to play diflerent measures on the same flute. 
It is said also that by the appearance of his features and 
the motion of all his body he gave wonderful pleasure in 
the theatre, and a processional song of his is extant for the 
dwellers at Chalcis near the Euripus who came to Delos. 
To him and to Epaminondas the son of Polymnis the 
Thebans erected statues here. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Tj' PAMIhTONDAS was of iPustrious descent, but his 
father was very poor even for an average Theban, and 
he learnt very carefully the national education, and when 
he wms quite a stripling went to school to Lysis the Taren- 
tine, who had been a pupil of Pythagoras of Samos. And, 
when the Lacedaemonians were at war with the Mantineans, 
Epaminondas is said to have been sent amongst others from 
Thebes to aid the Lacedfemonians. And w’hen Pelopidas 
was wounded in the battle, he ran great risks to bring him 
out of it safe. And afterwards when Epaminondas went 
on an embassy to Sparta, wdien the Lacedsemonians agreed 
to ratify with the Greeks the peace known as the peace of 
Antalcidas, and Agesilaus asked him if the Thebans would 
allow the various towns in Boeotia to subscribe to the peace 
separately, ‘‘ Not,*’ he answered, “ 0 Spartans, until we see 
your neighbouring towns setting us the example.” And 
when war at last broke out between the Lacedsemonians 
and the Thebans, and the Lacedaemonians attacked the 
Thebans wdth their own forces and those of their allies, 
Epaminondas with part of his army stationed himself near 
the marsh Cephisis, as the Peloponnesians were going to 
make their attack in that quarter, but Cleombrotus the king 
of the Lacedmmoniaus turned aside to Amhrosus in Phocis, 
and after slaying Chssreas, who had been ordered to guard 
the by-roads, and the men who were with him, passed by 
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and got to Loactra in Boeotia. There Cleombrotus and 
the Lacedaemonians generally had portents from the gods. 
The Spartan kings when they went out to war nsed to ho 
accompanied by Socks of sheep, to sacrifice to the gods and 
to give them good omens before battles. These fiocks were 
led by a particular kind of goat that the shepherds called 
catoiades. And on this occasion some wolves attacked the 
flocks but did no harm to the sheep, only slew the goats. 
Tengeance is said to have come upon the Lacedasmonians 
in consequence of the daughters of Scedasus. Scedasus 
lived at Leuctra and had two daughters Molpia and Hippo. 
They were very beautiful and two Lacedsomonians, Phrurar- 
chidas and Parthenius, iniquitously violated them, and they 
forthwith hung themselves, for this outrage was more than 
they could bear: and Scedasus, when he could got no 
reparation at Lacedfemon for this outrage, returned to 
Leuctra and committed suicide. Then Epaminondas offered 
funeral rites to Scedasus and his daughters, and vowed 
that a battle should take place there, as much for their 
vengeance as for the safety of Thebes. But tbe Bceotarchs 
were not all of the same view, but differed in their opinions. 
Bpaminondas and Malgis and Xenocrates were for engaging 
the Lacedaemonians without delay, whereas Bamoclidas and 
Damophilus and Simangelus wei'e against an engagement, 
and recommended the withdrawal of the women and chil- 
dren into Attica, and that they should themselves prepare 
for a siege. Thus the votes of the six were equally divided, 
but the vote of the 7th Boeotarch on his return to the camp, 
(he had been on the look-out at Cithoeron, and his name was 
Bacchylides), being given on the side of Epaminondas, it was 
agreed to stake everything on a battle. STow Epaminondas 
had suspicions about the Melity of several of the Boeotians 
especially the Thespians, fearing therefore that they would 
desert in the battle, he gave leave to wdioever would to go 
home, and the Thespians went oif in full force, and any 
other Boeotians who had illwill to the Thebans. And when 
the engagement came on, the allies of the Lacedoemonians, 
who had previously not been over well pleased with them, 
openly showed their hostility by not standing tboir ground, 
but giving way wherever the enemy attacked. But the 
battle betw^een the La^edasmonians and the Thebans was 
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well contested, the former relying on their long military 
experience and ashamed to impair the old prestige of Sparta, 
while the latter saw that the fate of their country their 
wives and children was staked on the result of this fight. 
But after many Lacedgemonians of high rank had fallen 
as also their king Cleomhrotus, then the Spartans though 
hard pressed felt obliged to continue the combat, for 
amongst the Lacedsemonians it was considered most dis- 
graceful to allow the dead body of one of their kings to 
remain in the hands of the enemy. 

This victory of the Thebans was the most notable of all 
victories won by Greeks over Greeks : for the Lacedosmo- 
nians on the next day instead of renewing the tattle purposed 
burying their dead, and sent a herald to the Thebans to 
ask leave to do so. And Epaminondas knowing that it 
was always the custom of the Lacedsemonians to conceal 
their losses, said that their allies must first bury their dead, 
and afterwards he would permit the Lacedaemonians to 
bury theirs. And as some of the allies had none to bury, 
(as none of them were killed), and others had lost only a 
few, the Lacedjemonians buried their dead, and thus it was 
clear that most of the dead were Spartans. Of the The- 
bans and Boeotians who remained to share in the battle 
there fell only 47 men, while the Lacedaemonians lost more 
than 1,000. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

D IRECTLY after the battle Epaminondas allowed all 
the other Peloponnesians to depart to their homes, 
but the Lacedsemonians he kept shut ujd at Leuctra. But 
when he heard that the Spartans were coming in full force 
to their relief, then he allowed them to depart on conditions 
of war, for he said that it was better to fight on Lacedaemo- 
nian than Boeotian ground. And the Thespians, looking 
with regret at their past ill-will to the Thebans and with 
anxiety at their present fortunes, thought it best t-o 
abandon their own city and fiee to Oeressus, a fortified 
place belonging to them, into which they had formerly 
thrown themselves when the Thessalians invaded their 
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country. Bnt fhe Thessalians on that occasion, as they 
seemed hardly likely to capture Ceressns consulted the 
oracle at Delphi, and this was the response they received. 
‘‘ Shady Lenctra and the Alesian soil are dear to me, dear 
to me too are the unfortunate daughters of Scedasus. In 
the future looms a lamentable battle there : but no one 
shall capture it till the Dorians lose the flower of their young 
men, when its day of fate shall have come. Then shall 
Ceressns be captured, but not before.’^ 

And now when Epaminondas had captured Ceressns, 
and taken captive the Thespians who had fled for refuge 
there, he forthwith turned his attention to affairs in the 
Peloponnese, as the Arcadians eagerly invited his co-opei*a- 
tion. And when he went to the Peloponnese he made the 
Argives his voluntary allies, and restored the Mantincans, 
who had been dispersed in villages by Agesipolis, to Man- 
tinea, and, as the small towns of the Arcadians were in- 
secure, he persuaded the Arcadians to evacuate them, and 
established for them one large town still called Megalopolis. 
By this time Epaminondas’ period of of8.ee as Bcnotarch had 
expired, and the penalty for continuing office longer was 
death. But Epaminondas, considering the law an illtimcd 
one, disregarded it and continued Boootarch : and marched 
with an army against Sparta and, as Agesilaus declined a 
combat, turned his attention towards colonizing Messene, 
as I have shewn in my account of Messonia. And mean- 
time the Theban allies overran Laconia and plundered it, 
scouring over the whole country. This induced Epami- 
nondas to take the Thebans back into Bcootia. And when 
be got with his army as far as Lechoeum, and was about to 
pass through a narrow and difficult defile, Iphicrates the 
son of Timotheus with a force of Atlienians and some 
targeteers attacked him. And Epaminondas routed thorn 
and pursued them as far as Athena, but as Ipbicratos 
would not allow the Athenians to go out and fight, ho re- 
turned to Thebes. And there ho w'as acquitted for con- 
tinuing Boeotarch beyond the proper time : for it is said 
that none of the judges would pass sentence upon him. 
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A ll^’D aftei this Tviiuii Alexander the ruler ir Thessaly 
A vvith a high hand treacherously imprisoned Pelopidas, 
(who had come to his court as to a ruler who was personally 
a friend of his and publicly a friend of the Theban people), 
the Thebans immediately marched against Alexander, 
putting at their head Cleomenes and Hypatns who were 
then Boeotarchs, and Epaminondas happened te be one of 
the force. And when they were near Pylae, Alexander who 
lay in ambush attacked them in the pass. And when they 
saw their condition was desperate, then the soldiers gave the 
command to Epaminondas, and the Bceotarchs willingly 
conceded the command. And Alexander lost his confi- 
dence in victory, when he saw that Epaminondas had taken 
the command, and gave up Pelopidas. And during the 
absence of Epaminondas the Thebans drove the Orchome- 
nians out of their country. Epaminondas looked on this 
as a misfortune, and said the Thebans would never have 
committed this outrage had he been at home. And as he 
was chosen Boeotarcli again, he marched with an army to 
the Peloponnese again, and beat the Lacedsemonians in 
battle at Lechasum, and also the Achseans from Pellene and 
the Athenians who were under the command of Ohabrias. 
And it was the rule with the Thebans to ransom all their 
prisoners, except Boeotian deserters, w^hom they put to 
death. But Epaminondas after capturing a small town of 
the Sicyonians called Phoebia, where were a good many 
Boeotian deserters, contented himself with leaving a stigma 
upon them by calling them each by the name of a different 
nationality. And when he got with his army as far as 
Mantinea, he was killed in the moment of victory by an 
Athenian. The Athenian who killed Epaminondas is repre- 
sented in a painting at Athens of the cavalry-skirmish to 
have been Gryllus, the son of that Xenophon who took part 
in the expedition of Cyrus against king Artaxerxes, and 
wdio led the Greeks back again to the sea. 

On the statue of Epaminondas are four elegaic lines 
about him, that tell how he restored Messene, and how 
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tlie Greeks got their freedom through him These are the 
lines. 

“ Sparta cat off the glor)- from our councils, bat in timt3 
socred Messene got back her children. Megalopolis was 
crowned by the arms of Thebes, and all Greece became 
autonomous and free.” 

Such were the glorious deeds of Epaminondas. 


CHAPTER XYl. 

A nd at no great distance from the statue of Epaminon- 
das is the temple of Ammon, the statue by Calamis 
and a yotive ojffering from Pindai', who also sent a Hymn 
in honour of Ammon to the Ammonians in Libya, which 
Hymn is now inscribed on a triangular pillar near the altar 
which Ptolemy the son of Lagus dedicated to Ammon. 
Next to the temple of Ammon the Thebans have what is 
called Tiresias’ tower to observe the omens, and near it is a 
temple of Fortune carrying in her arms Wealth as a child. 
The Thebans say that Xenophon the Athenian made the 
hands and face of the statue, and Callistonicus a native of 
Thebes all the other parts. The idea is ingenious of putting 
Wealth in the hands of Fortune as her mother or nxirse, as 
is also the idea of Cephisodotus who made for the Athe- 
nians a statue of Peace holding Wealth. 

The Thebans have also some wooden statues of Aphro- 
dite, so ancient that they are said to bo votive offerings of 
Harmonia, made out of the wmod of the gunwales of the 
ships of Cadmus. One they call the Celestial Aphrodite, 
the other the Paudemian, and the third tlio Heart-Turner. 
Harmonia meant by these titles of Aphrodite the follow- 
ing. The Celestial is a pure love and hUvS no connection 
with hodily appetite, the Pandemian is the common vulgar 
sensual love, and thirdly the goddess is called Heart-Turner 
because she turns the heart of men away by lawless ])assion 
and unholy deeds. For Harmonia knew that many bold 
deeds had been done in lawless passion both among the 
Greeks and barbarians, such as were afterwards sung by 
poets, as the legends about the mother of Adonis, and 
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Plisedra tlie daughter of Minos, and tlie Thracian Terens. 
And the temple of Law-giving Demeter was they say for- 
merly the house of Cadnms aind his descendants. And the 
statue of Demeter is only visible down to the chest. And 
there are some brazen shields hung up here, which they say 
belonged to some of the Lacedsemonian notables that fell at 
Leuctra. 

At the gate called Proetis is a theatre, and near it the 
temple of Lysian Dionysus. The god was so called be- 
cause, when some Thebans were taken captive by the 
Thracians, and conducted to Haliartia, the god freed them, 
and gave them an opportunity to kill the Thracians in their 
sleep. One of the statues in the temple the Thebans say is 
Semele. Once every year the temple is open on stated 
days. There are also the ruins of the house of Lyons, and 
the sepulchre of Semele, it cannot be the sepulchre of 
Alcniene, for when she died she became a stone. But the 
Thebau account about her differs from the ]\Iegarian : in 
fact the Greek traditions mostly vary. The Thebans have 
here also monuments of the sons and daughters of Amphion, 
the two sexes apart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A XD next is the temple of Artemis Euclea, the statue of 
Jrx the goddess is by Scopas. They say the daughters of 
Antipcenus, Androclea and Alcis, are buried in this temple. 
For when Hercules and the Thebans were going to engage 
in battle with the Orchomenians, an oracle informed them 
that, if any one of their most notable citizens in respect to 
birth was willing to commit suicide, they would obtain 
victory in the war. To Antipoenns, who was of most illus- 
trious descent, it did not appear agreeable to die for the 
people, but his daughters had no objection, so they com- 
mitted suicide and were honoured accordinsfly. In front 
of the temple of Artemis Euclea is a lion in stone, which 
was it is said a votive oFeriug of Hercules, when he had 
vanquished in battle the Orchomenians and their king 
Erginus the sou of Clymenus. And near it is a statue of 
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Apollo Boedromius, aud one of Ilermes Agor£o:is, ttis last 
the votive of(:ermg of Pindar. The funeral pile of the 
children of Amphion is about half a stade from their 
tombs, the ashes still remain. And near the statue of 
Amphitryon are they say two stono statues of Athene Zos- 
teria {the Girder), aud they say Amphitryon armed himself 
here, when he w’as on the point of engaging the Euboeans 
and Chalcodon. The ancients called putting on one’s 
armour girding oneself: and they say that when Homer 
represents Agamemnon as having a belt like Ares, he refers 
to his armour.^ 

A mound of earth not very high is the sepulchre of 
Zethus and Amphion. The inhabitants of Tithorea in 
Phocis like to carry away earth from this mound when the 
Sun is in Taurus, for if they take of this soil then, and put 
it on the the tomb of Antiope, their land gains in fertility 
while the Theban loses. So the Thebans guard the 
sepulchre at that time of the year. And these two cities 
believe this in consequence of the oracles of Bacis, in which 
the following lines occur. 

‘ Whenever a native of Tithorea shall pour libations on 
the earth to Amphion and Zethus, and offer prayers and 
propitiations when the Sun is in Taurus, then be on your 
guard against a terrible misfortune coming on your city : 
for the fruits of the earth will suffer a blight, if they take 
of the earth and put it on the sepulchre of Phocus.” 

Bacis calls it the sepulchre of Phocus for the following 
reason. Dirce, the wife of Lycus, honoured Dionysus 
more than any of the gods, and when she suffered accord- 
ing to the tradition a cruel death he was angiy with 
Antiope : and the excessive wrath of the gods is somehow 
fatal. They say Antiope went mad and wandered over all 
Greece out of her mind, and that Phocus the son of 
Ornytion the son of Sisyphus fell in with her and cured 
her, and made her his wife. And certainly Antiope and 
Phocus are buried together. And the stones by the tomb 
of Amphion, which lie about in no particular order, are 
they say those which followed Amphion’s music. Similar 
legends are told of Orpheus, how the animals followed his 
harping. 

^ Hee Iliad, li. 478, 479. 


^ See tlic story in Propertius, iv. 15., 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

T he road to Chalcis from Thebes is by the gate Prcetis. 

On the high road is the tomb of Melardppns, one of 
the greatest warriors of the Thebans, who, when the Ar- 
gires besieged Thebes, slew Tydens and Mecisteus one of 
the brothers of Adrastns, and was himself slain they say 
by Amphiaraus. And werj near this tomb are three rnde 
stones, the Theban antiqnarians say that Tydens was 
buried here, and that he was interred by Maeon. And they 
confirm their statemeiit by the following line from the 
Iliad, 

“ Tydeus, who lies ’neath mound of earth at Thebes.”^ 

And next are the tombs of the children of CEdipns, I 
have not myself seen the funeral rites performed to their 
memory, bnt I have received trustworthy accounts. The 
Thebans say that they offer funeral sacrifices to several 
heroes as well as to the children of (Edipns, and that during 
these sacrifices the fiame and smoke divide. I was induced 
to credit this from the following thing which I have myself 
seen. In Mysia above Caicus is a small city called Pioniae, 
whose founder was they say Pionis one of the descendants 
of Hercules, and when they are celebrating his funeral 
sacrifices the smoke rises up from the tomb spontaneously. 
I have myself seen this. The Thebans also show the tomb 
of Tiresias, about 15 stades distant from the tomb of the 
children of (Edipns : but they admit that Tiresias died in 
Haliartia, so that they allow the tomb here to be a 
cenotaph. 

. The Thebans also shew the tomb of Hector the son of 
Priam near the Well of (Edipns. They say that his re- 
mains were brought here from Ilium in accordance with 
the following oracle. 

“ Ye Thebans, who inhabit the city of Cadmus, if ye 
wish your country to enjoy abundant wealth, bring to your 
city from Asia Minor the bones of Hector the son of 
Priam, and respect the hero at the suggestion of Zeus.*' 

' XIT. 114 . 

n. If 
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The Well is called OEdipus’ Well, because be washed off 
in it the blood of his father’s murder. And near the Well 
is the tomb of Asphodicus, who slew in the battle against 
the Argives Parthenopseus the son of Talaus, (according to 
the tradition of the Thebans, for the verses in the Thebais 
about the death of Parthenop^us say that Periclymenns 
killed him). 


CHAPTER XIX. 

O N this high-road is a place called Teumessus, where 
they say Europa was hidden by Zeus. And there is 
also a tradition about a fox of Teumessus, that it was 
brought up to hurt the Thebans through the wrath of 
Dionysus, and that, when it was about to be taken by the 
dog which Artemis gave to Procris the daughter of Erech- 
theus, both dog and fox were turned into stone. There is 
also at Teumessus a temple of Athene Telchinia without a 
statue : as to her title Telchinia one may infer that some 
of the Telchinians, who formerly dwelt at Cyprus and who 
migrated into Boeotia, erected this temple to her under 
that title. 

On the left of Teumessus about 7 stades further you 
come to the ruins of Grlisas, and before them on the right 
of the road is a small mound shaded by a wild wood, and 
some trees have been planted there. It is the tomb of 
those that went with -^gialeus the son of Adrastus on 
the expedition against Thebes, and of several noble Argives, 
and among them Promachus the son of Parthenopseus. 
The tomb of AEgialeus is at Pag'ae, as I have previously 
shown in my account about Hegara. As you go on the 
high road from Thebes to Grhsas is a place, surrounded 
by unhewn stones, which the Thebans call the head of the 
serpent. They say this serpent lifted its head out of its hole, 
and Tiresias passing by chopped its head off with his 
sword. That is how the place got its name. And above 
Glisas is a monntain called Highest, and on it is the 
temple and altar of Highest Zeus. And the torrent here 
they call Thermodon. And as yon turn towards Teumes- 
Bus on the road to Chalcis is the tomb of Ohalcodon, who 
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was slain hj Ampiiitryon in the battle fought bj the 
Enbcsans against the Thebans. And next come the ruins of 
the towns of Harma and Mycalessus, the former was so 
called according to the tradition of the people of Tanagra 
because the chariot of Amphiaraus disappeared here, and 
not where the Thebans say it did. And Mycalessus was 
so called they state because the cow that led Cadmus and 
his army to Thebes lowed here. 

I have described in my account of Attica how Myca- 
lessus was depopulated. In it near the sea is a temple of 
Mycalessian Demeter: which they say is shut and opened 
again every night by Hercules, who they say is one of the 
Idsean Dactyli. The following miracle takes place here. 
At the feet of the statue of Demeter they put some of the 
fruits of Autumn, and they remain fresh all the year. 

At the place where the Euripus paids Euboea from Boeotia, 
as you go forward a little on the right of the temple of Myca- 
lessian Demeter you come to Aulis, so called they say from 
the daughter of Ogygus. There is here a temple of Artemis 
and two stone statues of her, one holding torches, and the 
other like an archer They say that when the Greeks in 
accordance with the oracle of Calchas were about to sacrifice 
Iphigenia, the goddess caused a doe to be sacrificed instead. 
And they keep in the temple the remains of the plane-tree 
w^hich Homer has mentioned in the Iliad. ^ It is also said 
that the wind at Aulis was not favourable to the Greeks, 
but when at last a favourable wind appeared then everyone 
sacrificed to Artemis what each had, male and female 
victims, and since then it has been customary at Aulis to 
accept all kinds of victims. Thei’e are shown here too the 
well near which the plane tree grows, and on a hill near 
the tent of Agamemnon a brazen threshold. And some 
palm trees grow before the temple, the fruit of which is 
not throughout good to eat as in Palestine, hut they are 
more mellow than the fruit of the palm-trees in Ionia - 
There are not many inhabitants at Aulis, and all of them 
are potters. The people of Tanagra inhabit this district, 
and all about Mycalessus and Harma. 


1 Biad, ii. 807, 310. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I N that part of the district of Taaagra near the sea is a 
place called Delium, in which are statues of Artemis 
and Leto. And the people of Tanagra say their founder 
was Pcemanderj the son of Chseresilaus the son of lasins 
the son of Bleuther, who was the son of Apollo by thusa 
the danghter of Poseidon, And Poemander they say married 
Tanagra the daughter of HColus, though Corinna in her 
verses about her says that she was the daughter of Asopus. 
As her life was prolonged to a very advanced age they say 
that the people who lived round about called her G-i'aia, and 
in process of time called the city so too. And the name re- 
mained so long that Homer speaks of the city hy that name 
in his Catalogue, in the line 

“ Thespea, and Graia, and spacious Mycalessns.” ^ 

But in process of time it got its old name Tanagra back 
again- 

At Tanagra is the tomb of Orion, and the mountain 
Cerycius, where they say Hermes was reared. There is 
also the place called Polus, where they say Atlas sits and 
meditates on things under the earth and things in heaven, 
of whom Homer writes, 

“ Daughter of astute Atlas, who knows the depths of 
every sea, and who by himself supports the lofty pillars, 
which keep apart earth and heaven.” ^ 

And in the temple of Dionysus the statue of the god hy 
Calamis in Parian stone is well worth looking at, hut more 
wonderful still is a statue of Triton. And a legend about 
Triton of hoar antiquity says that the women of Tanagra 
before the orgies of Dionysus bathed in the sea to purify 
themselves, and as they were swimming about Triton 
assailed them, and they prayed Dionysus to come to their 
aid, and the god hearkened to them and conquered Triton 
after a fight with him. Another legend lacks the antiquity 
of this, bat is more plausible. It relates that, when the 
herds were driven to the sea, Triton lay in ambush and 
* Iliad, ii. 498, ® Odyssey, i, 52-54. 
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carried some of them off. He also plandered s^nall vessels, 
till the people of Tanagra filled a bowl full of wine for him. 
And he came to it attracted they say by its aroma, and 
drank of it and fell asleep and tumbled down the rocks, 
and a man of Tanagra smote his head oE with an axe. And 
for this reason his statue has no head. And becanse he 
was captured when drunk they think he was killed by 
Dionysus. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I HAVE also seen another Triton among the Curiosities 
at Rome, but not so big as this one at Tanagra. This 
is the appearance of Tritons : the hair on their head is like 
frog-wort in the marshes, and one hair is not to be dis- 
tinguished from another, the rest of their body is rough 
with thin scales like the shark. Under their ears they have 
the gills of a fish, and the nose of a man but a somewhat 
larger mouth and the teeth of an animal. Their eyes are I 
think a greyish blue, and their hands and fingers and nails 
are like the claws of shell-fish. And under the breast and 
belly they have fins like dolphins instead of feet. I have 
also seen the Ethiopian bulls, which they call rhinoceroses 
because a horn projects from their nose and a little horn 
besides under it, but they have no horns on their head. I 
have seen also the Paeonian bulls, which are rough all over 
their bodies but especially in the breast and cbin. I have 
seen also the Indian camels which are like leopards in 
colour. There is also a wild animal called the elk, which 
is something between a stag and a camel, and is found 
among the Celts. It is the only animal we know of that 
men cannot hunt or see at a distance, but when they are 
engaged in hunting other animals sometimes the deity 
drives the elk into their hands. But it scents men they 
say at a great distance, and hides among the rocks and in 
the recesses of caves. Hunters therefore, when they have 
drawn a large net completely round a large district or even 
a mountain, so that nothing in that area can escape, among 
other animals that they catch when they draw the net 
tight capture occasionally the elk. But if it should not 
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happen to be in this area, there is no other device by which 
one conld capture the elk. As to the wild animal which 
Ctesias speaks of in his account of the Indians, called by 
them iimrtiom, but by the Greeks manslayer, I am con- 
vinced this is the tiger. As to the Indian tradition, that it 
has three rows of teeth in each of its jaws and stings at the 
end of its tail, with which it defends itself and hurls them 
at a distance like an archer his arrows, this report I cannot 
believe, and I think the Indians only accept it from their 
excessive terror of this animal. They are also deceived 
about its colour, for when it appears in the rays of the Sun 
the tiger often looks red and all one colour, either from its 
speed or if not running from its incessant motion, especially 
if it is not seen near. I think indeed that if anyone were 
to travel into the remote parts of Libya or India or Arabia, 
vdshing to find the wild animals that are to be found in 
Greece, he would not find them at all, hut he would find 
others di:fierent. For it is not only man that changes his 
appearance in diifierenfe climates and lands, hut also every- 
thing else is subject to the same conditions, for the Libyan 
asps have the same colour as the Egyptian ones, while in 
Ethiopia the earth produces them as black as the men. 
We ought therefore neither to receive any account too 
hastily, nor to discredit the uncommon, for example I my- 
self have not seen winged serpents yet I believe there are 
such, for a Phrygian brought into Ionia a scorpion that 
had wings like locusts. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A t Tanagra besides the temple of Dionysus there is one 
of Themis, and another of Aphrodite, and a third of 
Apollo, near which are both Artemis and Leto. With 
respect to the two temples of Hermes the Bam^carrier and 
Hermes the Champion, they say Hermes got the first title 
because he allayed a pestilence by carrying a ram round the 
walls, and that is why Calamis made a statue of Hermes 
carrying a ram on his shoulders. And whoever is selected 
as the most handsome youth, candes a ram on his shoulders 
round the walls during the festival of Hermes. And 
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Hermes tliey say was called Champion becatise, when the 
Eretrians came with a fleet from Euboea to Tanagra, he led 
the young men out to battle, and himself (with a scraper 
like a young man) mainly brought about the rout of the 
Euhoeans. There is also some purslane preserved in the 
temple of Hermes the Champion : for they fancy it was 
under this tree that Hermes was reared. .Amd at no great 
distance is a theatre, and near it a portico. The people of 
Tanagra seem to honour their gods most of all the Greeks, 
for they keep their houses and temples apart, and their 
temples are in a pure place, and apart from men. And 
Corinna, the only Poetess of Tanagra, has a tomb in the 
town in a conspicuous place, and her painting is in the 
gymnasium, her head is adorned with a fillet because of her 
victory over Pindar at> Thebes. And I think she conquered 
him because of her dialect, for she did not compose in 
Doric like Pindar, but in .^olic which the -^olians would 
understand, and she was also one of the handsomest 
of women as we can see from her painting. They have 
also two kinds of cocks, game cocks and those they call 
black cocks. The latter are in size like the Lydian birds 
and in colour like a crow, and tbeir gills and crest are like 
the anemone, and they have small white marks on the end 
of their bill and tail. Such is their appeai'ance. 

And in Bcnotia on the left of the Euripus is the mountain 
Hessapium, and at the foot of it is the Boeotian city Anthe- 
don on the sea, called according to some after the Hymph 
Anthedon, hut according to others from Anthas who they 
say ruled here, the son of Poseidon by Alcyone the daughter 
of Atlas. At Anthedon in about the middle of the city is a 
temple and grove round it of the Cabiri, and near it is a 
temple of Demeter and Proserpine and their statues in 
white stone. There is also a temple of Dionysus and a 
statue of the god in front of the city in the land direction. 
Here too are the tombs of Otus and Epbialtes the sons of 
Iphimedea and Aloeus, who were slain by Apollo as both 
Horner^ and Pindar have represented. Fate carried them ofl 
in Hazos beyond Paros, but their tombs are in Anthedon. 
And by the sea is a place called the leap of Glaucus. He 


^ Odyssey, xi. 318-320. Pindar, Pyth.iY. 156 sq* 
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was a fisLerroan bat after eating a certain grass became a 
marine god and predicts tbe future, as is believed by many 
and especially by seafaring men, wbo every year speak of 
Glancus’ powers of prophesy. Pindar and -jE3scbylus have 
celebrated Glaucns from these traditions of the people of 
Anthedon, Pindar not so much, but -^schylus has made Bim 
the subject of one of his plays. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

'^HE Thebans in front of the gate Proetis have what is 
called the gymnasium of lolaus, and a mound of earth 
constituting a race-course like that at Olympia and Epi- 
danrus. There is also shown there the hero chapel of 
lolaus, who died in Sardinia, (as the Thebans admit), with 
the Athenians and Thespians who crossed over with him. 
As yon leave the race-course on the right is the Hippodrome, 
and in it is the tomb of Pindar, When he was quite a 
young man, going one day to Thespiae in the middle of a 
very hot day, he was tired and sleep came upon him. 
And he lay down a little above the road, and some bees 
settled on him as he slept and made their honey on his 
lips* This circumstance made him first write poems. And 
when he was faraoas throughout all Greece, the Pythian 
Priestess raised his fame still higher by proclaiming at 
Delphi, that Pindar was to have an equal share wdth 
Apollo of the firstfruits. It is said that he also had an 
appearance in a dream when he was advanced in years. 
Proserpine stood by him as he slept, and told him that 
she was the only one of the gods that was not cele- 
brated by bim, but he would also celebrate her in an Ode 
when he came to her. And he died before the close of the 
10th day after this dream. And there was at Thebes an 
old woman related to Pindar, who had been accustomed to 
sing many of his Odes, to her Pindar appeared in a dream 
and recited his Hymn to Proserpine. And she directly she 
awoke wrote it down just as she had heard him reciting in 
her dream. In this Hymn Pluto has several titles, among 
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others the Ooldeii-reined, clearly an aUnsion to the Rape of 
Proserpine. 

The road from the tomb of Pindar to Acrsephninm is 
mostly level. They say Acrsephnium was originally a city 
in the district of Thebes, and I heard that some Thebans 
fied for refuge there when Alexander destroyed Thebes, for 
through weakiiess and old age they were not able to get 
safe to Attica but dwelt there. This little city is situated 
on Mount Ptoum, and the temple and statne of Dionysus 
there are well worth seeing. 

About 15 stades further you come to the temple of Ptoan 
Apollo. Ptons was the son of Athamas and Themisto, and 
from him both Apollo and the Mountain got their name 
according to the poet Asms. And before the invasion of 
Alexander and the Macedonians, and the destruction of 
Thebes, there was an infallible oracle there. And on one 
occasion a Enropean whose name was Mys was sent by 
Mardonius to consult the oracle in his own tongue, and the 
god gave his response not in Greek bub in the Carian 
dialect.^ 

When you have passed over the mountain Ptoum, you 
come to Larymna a city of the Boeotians hy the sea, so 
called from the daughter of Cynus who was Larymna : her 
remote ancestors I shall relate when I come to Locris. 
Pormerly Larymna was reckoned in with Opus, but when 
the Thebans became powerful tbe inhabitants voluntarily 
transferred themselves to the Boeotians. There is here a 
temple of Dionysus, and a statue of the god in a standing 
posture. And there is a deep harbour close to the shore, 
and the mountains above the town afford excellent wild 
boar hunting. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

A S you go from Acraephnium straight for the lake 
Cephisis, which is called by some Copais, is the plain 
called Athamantium, whei'e they say Athamas lived. The 
river Cephisus has its outlet into this lake, which river has 
its rise at Lilsea in Phocis, and when you have sailed through 

* See Herodotus, Tiii. 135. 
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tlie lalce yon come io CopjB a small toTO oii its banks, 
which Homer hasmentloiied in his Catalogue of the ships. ^ 
Bemeter and Dionysus and Serapis haye temples there. 
The Boeotians say that formerly there were seyeral small 
towns, as Athense and Elensis, inhabited near this lake, 
which were swept away one winter by a flood. The fish 
generally in Lake Oephisis are very like other lake fish, but 
the eels are especially fine and good eating. 

On the left of Copse about 12 stades further yon come to 
Olmones, about seven stades distant from which is Hyettus, 
villages both of them now as always, and I think formerly 
they as well as the plain Athamantium belonged to Orcho- 
menus. The traditions I have heard about Hyettus tlie 
Argive, and Olmus the son of Sisyphus, I shall relate 
when I come to Orchomenus. There is nothing remark- 
able to be seen at Olmones, but at Hyettus there is a 
temple of Hercules, where those who are sick can obtain 
healing from him. The statue of the god is not artistic, 
but made of rude stone as in old times. 

And about 20 stades from Hyettus is the small town 
Cyrtones : the ancient name was Cyrtone. It is built 
on a high hill, and contains a temple and grove of Apollo, 
and statues of both Apollo and Artemis in a standing 
picture. There is also some cold water there that flows 
from the rock, and near this spring a temple of the 
Hymphs and small grove, in which all kinds of trees that 
are planted grow. 

Next to Cyrtones, after you have passed over the moun- 
tain, you come to the little town of Corsea, and below it is 
a grove of wild trees mostly holm-oaks. There is a small 
statue of Hermes in the grove in the open air, about half a 
stade from Corsea. As you descend to the level plain the 
river Platanius has its outlet into the sea, and on the right 
of this river the Boeotians on the borders inhabit the town 
of Halee by the sea, which parts Locris from Eubcea. 


^ Iliiwl, ii. 502. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

A t Titebes near the gate Xeistis is the tomb of Menoeeeus 
the son of Creon, who voluntarily slew himself in 
accordance with the oracle at Delphi, when Polynices and 
his army came from Argos. A pomegranate tree grows 
near this tomb, when its frnit is ripe if yon break the rind 
the kernel is like blood. This tree is always in bloom. 
And the Thebans say the vine first grew at Thebes, but 
they have no proof of what they assert. And not far from 
the tomb of Menoeeeus they say the sons of CBdipus had a 
single combat and killed one another. As a record of this 
combat there is a pillar, and a stone shield upon it. A 
place also is shown where the Thebans say that Hera 
suckled Hercules when a baby through some deceit on the 
part of Zeus. And the whole place is called Antigone’s 
Dragging-ground : for as she could not easily lift up with 
all her zeal the corpse of Polynices, her next idea was to 
drag it along, which she did till she was able to throw it 
on the funeral pile of Eteocles which was blazing. 

When you have crossed the river called Dirce from the 
wife of Lycus, (about this Dirce there is a tradition that 
she defamed Amtiope and was consequently killed by the 
sons of Antiope), there are ruins of Pindar’s house, and a 
temple of the Dindymene Mother, the votive offering of 
Pindar, the statue of the goddess is by the Thebans 
Aristomedes and Socrates. They are wont to open this 
temple one day in each year and no more. I happened to 
he present on that day, and I saw the statue which is of 
Pentelican marble as well as the throne. 

On the road from the gate Heistis is the temple of 
Themis and the statue of the goddess in white stone, and 
next come temples of the Fates and of Zeus Agoraens, the 
latter has a stone statue, but the Fates have no statues. 
And at a little distance is a statue of Hercules in the open 
air called Nuse- cutter- off, because (say the Thebans) he cut 
off the noses of the envoys who came from Orchomenns to 
demand tribute. 

About 25 stades farther you come to the grove of 
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Catirian Demeter and Proserpine, which none may enter 
but the initiated. About seven stades from this grove is 
the temple of the Cabiri. Who they were and what are 
their rites or those of Demeter I must be pardoned by the 
eunous for passing over in silence. But nothing prevents 
my publishing to everybody the origin of these rites ac- 
cording to the Theban ti-aditions. They say there was 
formerly a town here, the inhabitants of which were 
called Cahiri, and that Demeter getting acqnainted with 
Prometheus (one of the Cabiri), and Prometheus’ son 
./HtnseuSj put something into their hands. What this de- 
posit was, and the circumstances relating to it, it is not 
lawful for me to disclose. But the mysteries of Demeter 
were a gift to the Cabiri. But when the Epigoni led an 
army against Thebes and captured it, the Cabiri were 
driven out by the Argives, and for some time the mysteries 
were not celebrated. Afterwards however they are said to 
have been reestablished by Pelarge, the daughter of Pot- 
neus, and her husband Isthmiades, who taught them to the 
person whose name was Alexiarous. And because Pelarge 
celebrated the mysteries beyond the ancient boundaries, 
Telondes and all of the Cabiri who had left Cabirsea re- 
turned. Pelarge in consequence of an oracle from Dodona 
was treated with various honours, and a victim big with 
young was ordered for her sacrifice. The wrath of the 
Cahiri is implacable as has frequently been manifested. 
Por example when some private persons at ISTaupactus 
imitated the mysteries at Thebes, vengeance soon came 
upon them. And those of Xerxes’ army who were with 
Mardonius and left in Boeotia, when they entered the 
temple of the Cabiri (partly from the hope of finding great 
wealth there, but more I think to insult the divinity), went 
mad and perished by throwing themselves into the sea 
from the rocks. And when Alexander after his victory 
put Thebes and all Thebais on fire, the Macedonians who 
went into the temple of the Cabiri with hostile intent 
were killed by lightning and thunderbolts. So holy w^as 
this temple from the first. 
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CHAPTER XXYl. 

O H tBe riglit of the temple of the Cabiri is a plain called 
the plain of Tenerns from Tenems the seer, who they 
think was the son of Apollo and Melia, and a large temple 
to Hercnles surnamed Hippodetes, because they say the Or- 
chomenians came here with an army, and Hercnles by 
night took their horses and tied them to their chariots. 
And a little further yon come to the mountain where 
they say the Sphinx made her headquarters, reciting a 
riddle for the min of those she captured. Others say that 
with a naval force she used to sail the seas as a pirate, and 
made her port Anthedon, and occupied this mountain for 
her robberies, till (Edipns slew her after vanquishing her 
with a superior force, which he brought from Corinth. ^ It 
is also said that she was the illegitimate daughter of Laius, 
and that her father out of good will to her told her the 
oracle that was given to Cadmus at Delphi, an oracle 
which no one knew hut the kings of Thebes. Whenever 
shen any one of her brothers came to consult her about the 
kincrdom, (for Laius had sons by mistresses, and the oracle 
at Delphi only referred to his wife Epicaste and male 
children by her), she used subtlety to her brothers, saying 
that if they were the sons of Lains they would know the 
oracle given to Cadmus, and if they could not give it she 
condemned them to death, as being donbtful claimants of 
the blood royal. And (Edipns learnt this oracle in a 
dream. 

About 15 stades from this mountain are the ruins of 
Onchestus, where they say Onchestns the >son of Poseidon 
dwelt, and in my time there was a statue of Onchestian 
Poseidon, and the grove which Homer has mentioned.^ 
And as you turn to the left from the temple of the Cabiri 
in about 50 stades you will come to Thespia built under 
Mount Hehcon, The town got its name they say from 
Thespia the daughter of Asopus. Others say that Thes- 
pins the son of Erechthens came from Athens, and gave 
his name to it. At Thespia is a brazen statue of Eeus 
^ Iliad, ii. 506. 
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Soter: they say that, when a dragon once infested the 
town, Zens ordered one of the lads chosen hy lot every 
year to be given to the monster. The names of his other 
victims they do not record, but for Cleostratns the last 
victim they say his lover Menestratns invented the follow- 
ing contrivance. He made for him a brazen breastplate 
with a hook on each of its plates bent in, and Cleostratns 
armed with this cheerfully gave himself up to the dragon^ 
for he knew that though he would perish himself he would 
also kill the monster. From this circumstance Zens was 
called the Saviour. They have also statues of Dionysus 
and Fortune, and Hygiea, and Athene the Worker, and 
near her Plutus. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

O F the gods the Thespians have always honoured Eros 
most, of whom they have a very old statue in rude 
stone. But who instituted the worship of Eros at Thespia 
I do not know. This god is worshipped not a whit less 
by the Pariani who live near the Hellespont, who were 
originally from Ionia and migrated from Eiytlirae, and 
are now included amongst the Romans. Most men think 
Eros the latest of the gods, and the son of Aphrodite. 
Bat the Ljcian Olen, who wrote the most ancient Hymns 
of the Greeks, says in his Hymn to Ilithyia that she was 
the mother of Eros. And after Olen Pamphus and Orpheus 
wrote verses to Eros for the Ly comidge to sing at the 
mysteries, and I have read them thanks to a torch-hearer 
ar the mysteries. But of these I shall make no further 
mention. And Hesiod, (or whoever wrote the Theogony and 
foisted it on Hesiod), wrote I know that Chaos came first, 
and then Earth, and Tartarus, and Eros. And the Lesbian 
Sappho has sung many things about Eros which do not 
harmonize with one another. Lysippus afterwards made a 
brazen statue of Eros for the Thespians, and still earlier 
Praxiteles made one in Pentelican marble. I have told 
elsewhere all about Phryne’s ingenious trick on Pi'axiteles. 
This statue of Eros was removed first by the Roman 
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Emperor Gaiujs, and, thongli it was restored by Cl^ndins to 
Tliespia, ITero removed it to Home once more. And there 
it was burnt by fire. But of those who acted thus im- 
piously to the god Ghiius, always giving the same obscene 
word to a soldier, made him so angry that at last he 
killed him for it,^ and Nero, besides his dealings to his 
mother and wedded wives, showed himself an abominable 
fellow and one that had no true affinity with Eros. The 
statue of Eros in Thespia in our day is by the Athenian 
Menodorus, who made an imitation of the statue of Praxi- 
teles. There are also statues in stone by Praxiteles of 
Aphrodite and Phryne. And in another part of the town 
is a temple of Black Aphrodite, and a theatre and market- 
place well worth seeing : there is also a brazen statue of 
Hesiod. And not far from the market-place is a brazen 
Victory, and a small temple of the Muses, and some small 
stone statues in it. 

There is also a temple of Hercules at Thespia, the 
priestess is a perpetual virgin. The reason of this is as 
follows. They say that Hercules in one night had con- 
nection with all the fifty daughters of Thestius but one : 
her he spared and made her his priestess on condition that 
she remained a wirgin all her life. I have indeed heard 
another tradition, that Hercules in the same night had 
connection with ail the daughters of Thestius, and that 
they all hare him sons, and the eldest and youngest twins. 
But I cannot believe this credible that Hercules should 
have been so angry with the daughter of his friend. 
Besides he who, while he was among men, punished in- 
solent persons and especially those who showed impiety to 
the gods, would not have been likely to have built a temple 
and appointed a pinestess to himself as if he had been a god. 
And indeed this temple seems to me too ancient for Hercules 
the son of Amphitryon, and was perhaps erected by the 
Hercules who was one of the Idsean Dactyli, temples of 
whom I have found among the people of Erythrse in Ionia, 
and among the people of Tyre. Nor are the Boeotians 
ignorant of this Hercules, for they say that the temple of 
Mycalessian Demeter was entrusted to Idsean Hercules. 

^ See Sxieton. Calig, 56, 58. The word was the word for the day 
given to soldiers. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

O E all tlte mountains of Greece Helicon is tlie most fer- 
tile and full of trees planted there : and the pnrslane 
bushes afford everywhere excellent food for goats. And 
those who live at Helicon say that the grass and roots 
on the mountain are by no means injurious to man. More- 
over the pastures make the venom of snakes less potent, so 
that those that are bitten here mostly escape with their life, 
if they meet with a Libyan of the race of the Psylli, or with 
some antidote from some other source. Amd yet the venom of 
wild snakes is generally deadly both to men and animals, 
and the condition of the pastures contributes greatly to the 
strength of the venom, for I have heard from a Phoenician 
that in the mountainous part of Phoenicia the roots make 
the vipers more formidable. He said also that he had seen a 
man flee from the attack of a viper and mn to a tree, and the 
viper followed after and blew its venom against the tree, 
and that killed the man. Such was what he told me. And 
I also know that the following happens in Arabia in the 
case of vipers that live near balsam trees. The balsam tree 
is about the same size as a myrtle bush, and its leaves are 
like those of the herb maijoram. And the vipers in Arabia 
more or less lodge under these balsam trees, for the sap 
from them is the food most agreeable to them, and more- 
over they rejoice in the shade of the trees. Whenever then 
the proper season comes for the Arabians to gather the sap 
of the balsam tree, they take with them two poles and 
knock them together and so frighten off the vipers, for they 
don^t like to kill them as they look upon them as sacred. 
But if anyone happens to be bitten by these vipers, the 
wound is similar to that from steel, and there is no fear of 
venom : for inasmuch as these vipers feed on the most 
sweet-scented ointment, the venom changes its deadly pro- 
perties for something milder. Such is the case there. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

T hey say ttat Ephialtes and Otns first sacrificed to tlie 
Muses on Helicon, and called tlie mountain sacred to 
tlie Muses, and built Ascra, of which Hegesinous speaks as 
follows in bis poem about Attica. 

“ By Ascra lay the earth- shaking Poseidon, and she as 
time rolled on bare him a son CBoclus, who first built Ascra 
with the sons of Aloeus, Ascra at the foot of many-foun- 
tained Helicon.’^ 

This poem of Hegesinous I have not read, for it was not 
extant in my time, but Oallippas the Corinthian in his ac« 
count of Orchomenus cites some of the lines to corroborate 
his account, and similarly I myself have cited some of them 
from Callippus. There is a tower at Ascra in my time,' but 
nothing else remain s. And the sons of Aloeus thought the 
Muses were three in number, and called them Melete and 
Mneme and Aoide. But afterwards they say the Macedo- 
nian Pierus, who gave his name to the mountain in Mace- 
donia, came to Thespia and made 9 Muses, and changed 
their names to the ones they now have. And this Pierus 
did either because it seemed wiser, or in obedience to an 
oracle, or so taught by some Thracian, for the Thracians 
seem in old times to have been in other respects more clever 
than the Macedonians, and not so neglectful of religion. 
There are some who say that Pierus had 9 daughters, aud 
that they had the same names as the Muses, aud that those 
who were called by tbe Greeks the sons of the Muses were 
called the grandchildren of Pierus. But Mimnermus, in 
the Elegiac verses which he composed about the battle of 
the people of Smyrna against Gyges and the Lydians, says 
in his prelude that the older Muses were the daughters of 
Uranus, and the younger ones the daughters of Zeus. And 
at Helicon, on the left as you go to the grove of the Muses, 
is the fountain Aganippe. Aganippe was they say the 
daughter of Termesus, the river which flows round Helicon, 
and, if you go straight for the grove, you will come to an 
image of Eupheme carved in stone. She is said to have 
been the nurse of the [Muses. And next to her is a statu© 
II. 0 
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of IdntLS, on a small rock carved like a cavern, to whom 
year they perform fnneral rites before tbey sacrifice 
to tbe Muses. It is said that Linus was the son of Urania 
by Amphiaraus the son of Poseidon, and that he had greater 
fame for musical skill than either his contemporaries or 
predecessors, and that Apollo slew him because he boasted 
himseK as equal to the god. And on the death of Linns 
sorrow for him spread even to foreign lands, so that even 
the Egyptians have a Lament called Linus, but in their own 
dialect Maneros.^ And the Greek poets have represented 
the sorrows of Linns as a Greek legend, as Homer who in 
his account of the shield of Achilles says that Hephaestus 
among other things represented a harper boy singing the 
song of Linus. 

“ And in the midst a boy on tbe clear lyre 

Harped charmingly, and sang of handsome Linus.” ^ 

And Pamphus, who composed the most ancient Hymns 
for the Athenians, as the sorrow for Linus grew to such a 
pitch, called him (Etolinus (sad Linus). And the Lesbian 
Sappho, having learnt from Pamphus this name of (Etolinus, 
sings of Adonis and CEtolinus together. And the Thebans 
say that Linns was bnried at Thebes, and that after the 
fatal defeat of the Greeks at Cliseronea Philip the son of 
Amyntas, according to a vision he had in a dream, removed 
the remains of Linus to Macedonia, and that afterwards in 
consequence of another dream he sent them back to Thebes, 
but they say that all the coverings of the tomb and other 
distinctive marks are obliterated through lapse of time. 
Another tradition of the Thebans says that there was 
another Linus besides this one, called the son of Ismenius, 
and that Hercules when quite a boy slew him : he was Her- 
cules’ music-master. But neither of these Linuses com- 
posed any poems : or if they did they have not come down 
to posterity. 


* See Herodotus, ii, 79, 


2 Iliad, XYiii, 670, 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

T he earliest statues of tlie Muses liere were all by 
Cepbisodotus, and if you advance a little you will find 
three of his Muses, and three by Strongylion who was 
especially famous as a statuary of cows and horses, and 
three by Olympiosthenes. At Helicon are also a brazen 
Apollo and Hermes contending about a lyre, and a Diony- 
sus by Lysippus, and an upright statue of Dionysus, the 
votive ofiering of Sulla, by Myro, the next best work to 
his Erechtheus at Athens. But Sulla did not ofier it of his 
own possessions, but took it from the Orchomenian Minyae. 
This is what is called by the Greeks worshipping the deity 
with other people’s incense.^ 

Here too they have erected statues of poets and others 
notable for music, as blind Thamyris handling a broken 
lyre, and Avion of Methymna on the dolphin’s back. But 
he who made the statue of Sacadas the Argive, not under- 
standing Pindar’s prelude about him, has made the piper 
no bigger in his body than his pipes. There too is Hesiod 
sitting with a harp on his knees, not his usual appearance, 
for it is plain from his poems that he used to sing with a 
laurel wand. As to the period of Hesiod and Homer, 
though I made most diligent research, it is not agreeable to 
me to venture an opinion, as I know the disputatiousness 
of people, and not least of those who in my day have dis- 
cussed poetical subjects. There is also a statue of Thracian 
Orpheus with Telete beside him, and there are round him 
representations in stone and brass of the animals listening 
to his singing. The Greeks believe many things which 
are not trne, and among others that Orpheus was the son 
of the Muse Calliope and not of the daughter of Pierus, and 
that animals were led hy bis melody, and that he went down 
alive to Hades to get back bis wife Enrydice from the gods 
of the lower world. But Orphens, as it seems to me, really 
did excel all his predecessors in the arrangement of his 
poems, and attained to great influence as being thought to 

' Compare the Homeric aXKorpifav xoptcratreai. Od. .xvii. 452, Our 
Robbing Peter to fay Paul, 
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have invented the mysteries of the gods, and pnrifications 
from unholy deeds, and cures for diseases, and means of 
turning away the wrath of the gods. And they say the 
Thracian women laid plots against his life, because he per- 
suaded their husbands to accompany him in his wander- 
ings, hut from fear of their husbands did not carry them 
out at first : but afterwards when they had primed them- 
selves with wine carried out the atrocious deed, and since 
that time it has been customary for the men to go drunk 
into battle. But some say that Orpheus died from being 
struck with lightning by the god because be taught men 
in the mysteries things they had not before heard of. 
Others have recorded that, his wife Eurydice having died 
before him, he went to Aornus in Thesprotia, to consult an 
oracle of the dead about her, and he thought that her soul 
would follow him, but losing her because he turned back 
to look at ber he slew himself from grief. And the 
Thracians say that the nightingales that build their nests 
on the tomb of Orpheus sing pleasanter and louder than 
other nightingales. Bnt the Macedonians who inhabit the 
district of Pieria, under the mountain and the city Dium, 
say that Orpheus was slain there by the women. And as 
you go from Dium to the mountain and about 20 stades 
further is a pillar on the right hand and on the pillar a 
stone urn : this urn has the remains of Orpheus as the 
people of the district say. The river Helicon flows through 
this district, after a course of 75 stades it loses itself in the 
ground, and 22 stades further it reappears, when it is called 
Baphyra instead of Helicon, becomes a navigable stream, 
and finally discharges itself into the sea. The people of 
Dium say that the river flowed above ground originally 
throughout its course, but when the women who slew 
Orpheus desired to wash ofiE his blood in it, it went under- 
ground that it might not give them cleansing from their 
blood-guiltiness. I have also heard another account at 
Larissa, that a city on Olympus was once inhabited called 
Libethra, where the mountain looks to Macedonia, and that 
the tomb of Orpheus is not far from this city, and that 
there came an oracle to the people of Libethra from Diony- 
sus in Thrace, that when the Sun should see the hones of 
Orpheus their city would he destroyed by Sm. But they 
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paid no great attention to tLe oracle, thinking no wild 
animal would be large or strong enough, to destroy tbeir 
city, while as to the boar (^Sus) it had more boldness than 
power. However when the god thought fit, then the fol- 
lowing happened. A shepherd about midday laid himself 
down by the tomb of Orpheus and fell asleep, and in his 
sleep sang some verses of Orpheus aloud in a sweet voice. 
Then the shepherds and husbandmen who were near left 
their respective work, and crowded together to hear this 
shepherd sing in his sleep, and pushing one another about 
in striving to get near the shepherd overturned the pillar, 
and the nrn fell off it and was broken, and the Sun did see 
the remains of Orphens. And on the following night it 
rained very heavily, and the river Stcs^ which is one of the 
mountain streams on Olympus, swept away the walls of 
Libethra, and the temples of the gods and the houses of the 
inhabitants, and drowned all the human beings in the place 
and all the animals. As the Libethrians therefore all 
perished, the Macedonians in Dium, according to the ac- 
count I received from my host at Larissa, removed the 
remains of Orpheus to their city. Whoever has investi- 
gated the subject knows that the Hymns of Orpheus are very 
short, and do not altogether amonnt to a great number. 
The Lycomidse are acquainted with them and chant them 
at the Mysteries. In composition they are second only to 
the Hymns of Homer, and are more valued for their reli- 
gious spirit. 


CHAPTEE, XXXI. 

T HEEE is also at Helicon a statue of Arsinoe, whom 
Ptolemy married though he was her brother. A 
brazen ostrich supports it. Ostriches have wings like other 
birds, but from their weight and size their wings do not 
enable them tofly. There is also a doe suckling Telephus 
the son of Hercules, and a cow, and a statue of Priapns 
well worth seeing. Priapns is honoured especially where 
there are fiocks of sheep or goats, or swarms of bees. And 
the people of Lampsacns honour him more than all the gods, 
and say that he is the son of Dionysus and Aphrodite.^ 

^ So Tibullus calls Priapus ** Bacch' rustica proles,'’ i. 4. 7- 
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At Helicon tliere are also several tripods, tlie most 
ancient is the one they say Hesiod received at Ohalcis by 
the Enripns for a victory in song. And men live round 
the grove, and the Thespians hold a festival there and have 
games to the Mnses, and also to Eros, in which they give 
prizes not only for music hut to athletes also. And after 
ascending from this grove 20 stades yon come to Hippo- 
crene, a spring formed they say by the horse of Bellero- 
phon striking the earth with its hoof. And the Boeotians 
that dwell about Helicon have a tradition that Hesiod 
wrote nothing but The Worhs and Days, and from this 
they take away the address to the Muses, and make the 
poem commence at the part about And they 

showed me some lead near Hippocrene almost entirely 
rotten with age, on which The Works and Days was written. 
A very contrary view to this is that Hesiod has written 
several poems, as that On Wo^nen, and The Great JEJoece, and 
The Theogony and The Po&m on Melampus, and The Descetit 
of Thesms and Diritlious to Sades, and The Exhortation of 
Chiron for the Instruction of Achilles, and all The Works 
and Days. The same people tell ns also that Hesiod learnt 
his divination from the Acamanians, and there are some 
verses of his On Divination which I have read, and a Nar^ 
rative of Prodigies. There are also different accounts about 
his death. Eor though it is universally agreed that Ctimenus 
and Antiphus, the sons of Ganyctor, fled to Molycria from 
Haupactns because of the murder of Hesiod, and were sen- 
tenced there because of their impiety to Poseidon, yet some 
say that the charge against Hesiod of having violated their 
sister was not true, others say he was really guilty. Such 
are the different accounts about Hesiod and Ms Works. 

On the top of Mount Helicon is a small river called the 
Lamus. And in the district of Thespia is a place called 
Honacon (Beed-bed), where is the fountain of Haroissus, 
who they say looked into this water, and not observing 
that it was his own shadow which he saw was secretly 
enamoured of himself, and died of love near the fountain. 
This is altogether silly that any grown person should be so 
possessed by love as not to know the difference between a 


^ M,, at Ime 11, 
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Tbamari being and a shadow. There is anotiher tradition 
about hinij not so well known as the other j viz. that he had 
a twin-sisterj and that the two were almost faesimiles in 
appearance and hair and dress, and used to go out hunting 
together, and that Isfareissns was in love with this sister, and 
when she died he nsed to frequent this fountain and knew 
that it was his own shadow which he saw, yet though he 
knew this it gratified his love to think that it was not his 
own shadow but the image of his sister that he was looking 
at. But the earth produced I think the flower narcissus 
earlier than this, if one may credit the verses of Pamphus : 
for though he was much earlier than the Thespian !Narcis- 
sus, he says that Proserpine the daughter of Demeter was 
playing and gathering flowers when she was carried off, 
and that she was deceived not by violets but by 
narcissuses.^ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

T he inhabitants of Creusis, a haven of the Thespians, 
have no public monuments, but in the house of a pri- 
vate individual is a statue of Dionysus made of plaster and 
adorned by a painting. The sea- voyage from the Pelopon- 
nese to Creusis is circuitous and rough, the promontories 
so jut out into the sea that one cannot sail straight across, 
and at the same time strong winds blow down from the 
mountains. 

And as you sail from Creusis, not well out to sea but 
coasting along Boeotia, you will see on the right the city 
Thisbe. First there is a mountain near the sea, and when 
you have passed that there is a plain and then another 
mountain, and at the bottom of this mountain is Thisbe. 
And there is a temple of Hercules and stone statue there in 
a standing posture, and they keep a festival to him. And 
nothing wonld prevent the plain between the monntains 
being a lake (so much water is there), but that they 
have a strong embankment in the middle of the plain, 
and annually divert the water beyond the embankment 
and cultivate the dry parts of the plain. And Thisbe, 
^ See Homer’s Hjma to Demeter, lines 8-10. 
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from wliom tte city got its name, was they say a local 
ISTympli. 

As yon sail on thence yon will come to a small town 
called Tipha near the sea. There is a temple of Hercnles 
there, and they haye a festival to him annually. The in- 
habitants say that from of old they were the most clever 
mariners of all the Boeotians, and they record that Tiphys, 
who was chosen the pilot of the Argo, was a townsman of 
theirs : they also shew a place before their town where 
they say the Argo was moored on its return from Colchi. 

As yon go inland from Thespia towards the mainland 
yon will arrive at Haliartns. But I must not separate the 
founder of Haliartns and Coronea from my account of 
Orchomenns. On the mvasion of the Medes, as the people 
of Haliartns espoused the side of the Greeks, part of the 
army of Xerxes set out to bum the town and district. At 
Haliartns is the tomb of Lysander the Lacedaemonian, for 
when he attacked the city, the forces from Thebes and 
Athens inside the city sallied forth, and in the battle 
that ensued he fell. In some respects one may praise Ly- 
sander very much, in others one must bitterly censure 
him. He exhibited great sagacity when he was in com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet. Watching when Alci- 
biades was absent from the fleet, he enticed his pilot 
Antiochns to think he could cope with the Lacedsemonian 
fleet, and when he sailed out against them boldly and 
confidently, defeated him not far from the city of the Colo- 
phonians. And when Lysander joined the fleet from Sparta 
the second time, he so conciliated Cyrus, that whatever 
money he asked for the fleet Cyrus gave him freely at 
once. And when 100 Athenian ships were anchored at 
jBEgospotamoi he captured them, watching when the crews 
had gone on shore for fresh water and provisions. He also 
exhibited his justice in the following circumstance. Auto- 
Ijeus the pancratiast (whose efidgy I have seen in the 
Pyrtaneum at Athens) had a dispute with Eteonicus a 
Spartan about some property. And when Eteonicus was 
convicted of pleading unfairly (it was when the Thirty 
Tyrants were in power at Athens, and Lysander was pre- 
sent), he was moved to strike Autolycus, and when he 
struck back he brought him to Lysander, expecting that 
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he would decide the affair in Ms favour. But Lysander 
condemned Eteonicus of injustice, and sent Mm* away with 
reproaches. This was creditable to Lysander, but the fol- 
lowing were discreditable. He put to death Phhocles, the 
Athenian Admiral at jEgos-potamoi, and 4000 Athenian 
captives, and would not allow them burial, though the Athe- 
nians granted burial to the Medes at Marathon, and King 
Xerxes to the Lacedaemonians that fell at Thermopylae. 
And Lysander brought still greater disgrace upon the Lace- 
daemonians by establishing Decemvirates in the cities be- 
sides the Laconian Harmosts. And when the Lacedae- 
monians did not think of making money because of the 
oracle, which said that love of money alone would ruin 
Sparta, he inspired in them a strong desire for money. I 
therefore, following the opinion of the Persians and judging 
according to their law, think that Lysander did more 
harm than good to the Lacedaemonians. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A t Haliartus is Lysander’s tomb, and a hero-chapel to 
Cecrops the son of Pandion. And the mountain Til- 
phusium and the fountain Tilphusa are about 50 stades 
from Haliartus. It is a tradition of the Greeks that the 
Argives, who in conjunction with the sons of Polynices 
captured Thebes, were taking Tiresias and the spoil to 
Apollo at Delphi, when Tiresias who was thirsty drank of 
the fountain Tilphusa and gave up the ghost, and was 
buried on the spot. They say also that Manto the daughter 
of Tiresias was offered to Apollo by the Argives, hut that, 
in consequence of the orders of the god, she sailed to what 
is now Ionia, and to that part of it called Colophonia. And 
there she married the Cretan Rhacius. All the other 
legends about Tiresias, as the number of years wMch he 
is recorded to have lived, aud how he was changed 
from a woman into a man, and how Homer in his Odyssey 
has represented him as the only person of understanding in 
Hades,^ all this everyone has heard and knows. Xeai 


Odyssey, x. 492-495. 
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Haliartns too there is in the open air a temple of the 
goddesses that they call Praxidicae. In this temple they 
swear no hasty oaths* 'This temple is near the monritam 
Tilphnsinm. There are also temples at Haliartns, with nc 
statues in them for there is no roof : to whom they were 
erected I conld not ascertain. 

The rwer Lophis flows through the district of Haliartns. 
The tradition is that the ground was dry there originally and 
had no water in it, and that one of the rulers went to Delphi 
to inquire of the god how they might obtain water in the 
district: and the Pythian Priestess enjoined him to slay 
the first person he should meet on his return : and it was 
his son Lophis who met him on his return, and without 
delay he ran his sword through him, and Lophis yet alive 
ran round and round, and wherever his blood flowed the 
water gushed up, and it was called Lophis after him. 

The village ^alcomense is not large, and lies at the foot 
of a mountain not very high. It got its name from Alal- 
comeneus an Autochthon who they say reared Athene : 
others say from Alalcomenia one of the daughters of 
Ogygus. Some distance from the village in the plain is a 
temple of Athene, and there was an old ivory statue of the 
goddess, which was taken away by Sulla, who was also very 
cruel to the Athenians, and whose manners were very un- 
like those of the Romans, and who acted similarly to the 
Thebans and Orchomenians. He, after his furious onsets 
against the Greek cities and the gods of the Greeks, w^as 
himself seized by the most unpleasant of all diseases, for he 
was covered with lice, and this was the end of all his glory. 
And the temple of Athene at Alalcomenae was neglected 
after the statue of the goddess was removed. Another cir- 
cumstance in my time tended to the breaking up of the 
temple : some ivy, which had got a firm hold on the build- 
ing, loosened and detached the stones from their positions. 
The river that flows here is a small torrent, they call it 
Ti’iton because they say Athene was brought up near the 
rirer Triton, as if it were this Triton, and not the Triton 
in Libya which has its outlet from the Lake Tritonis into 
the Libyan sea. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

B efore you get to Coronea from Alalcomenas, you will 
come to tlie temple of Itonian Athene, called so from 
Itonus the son of Amphictyon. Here thie Boeotians hold 
their general meeting. In this temple are brazen statues of 
Itonian Athene and Zeus, designed by Agoracritus, a pupil 
and lover of Phidias. They also erected in my time some 
statues of the Graces. The following tradition is told 
that lodama the priestess of Athene went to the temple by 
night, and Athene appeared to her with the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa on her tunic, and lodama when she saw it 
was turned into stone. In consequence of this a woman 
puts fire every day on the altar of lodama, and calls out 
thrice in the Boeotian dialect, “ lodama is alive and asks for 
fire.” 

Coronea is remarkable for its altar of Hermes Epimelius 
in the market-place, and its altar of the Winds. And a 
little lower down is a temple and ancient statue of Hera by 
Pythodorus the Theban. She has some Sirens in her hand. 
For they say that they, the daughters of Achelous, were 
persuaded by Hera to vie with the Muses in singing, and 
that the Muses being victorious plucked ofi their wings and 
made crowns of them. About 40 stades from Coronea is 
the mountain Libethrium, where are statues of the Muses 
and Nymphs called Libethrides, and two fountains (one 
called Libethrias, and the other Petra) like women’s breasts, 
and water like milk comes up from them. 

It is about 20 stades from Coronea to the mountain La- 
phystium, and to the sacred enclosure of Laph jstian Zeus. 
There is a stone statue of the god here : and this is the spot 
they say where, when Athamas was going to sacrifice 
Phrixus and Helle, a ram with golden wool was sent them 
by Zeus, on whose hack the children escaped. A little 
higher up is a statue of Hercules Oharops, the Boeotians 
say Hercules came up here from the lower world with 
Cerberus. And as you descend from Laphystium to the 
temple of Itonian Athene is the river Phalarus, which 
discharges itself into the lake Cephisis. 
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Beyond fclie mountain Lapliystium is OrcBomenus, as 
famous and renewed as any Greek city, which, after having 
risen to the very acme of prosperity, was destined to come 
to a similar end as Mycense and Delos. This is what they 
record of its ancient history They say Andreas first dwelt 
here, the son of the river Peneus, and the country was 
called Andreis after him. And when Athamas came to 
him, he distributed to him his land in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain Laphystium, and what are now called 
Coronea and Halianfia. And Athamas thinking he had no 
male children left (for he had laid violent hands on 
Learchus and Melicerta, and Leucon had died of some ill- 
ness, and as to Phrixus he did not know whether he was 
alive or had left any descendant), adopted accordingly 
Haliartns and Coronas, the sons of Thersander, the son of 
Sisyphus, who was brother of Athamas. But afterwards 
w^heu Phrixus returned from Colchi according to some, 
according to others Presbon, Phrixus’ son by the daughter 
of ^etes, then the sons of Thersander conceded the 
kingdom of Athamas to him and his posterity, so they 
dwelt at Haliartus and Coronea which Athamas had 
given to them. And before this Andreus had married 
Euippe the daughter of Leucon at the instigation of 
Athamas, and had by her a son Eteocles, who according to 
the poets was the son of the river Cephisus, so that some of 
them called him Cephisiades in their poems. When Eteocles 
became king he allowed the country to keep its name 
Andreis, hut established two tribes, one of which he called 
Cephisias, and the other from his own name Eteoclea. 
When Almus the son of Sisyphus came to him, he granted 
him a small village to dwell in, which got called after him 
Almones, hut eventually got changed to Olmones. 


CHAPTER XXXy. 

T he Boeotians say that Eteocles was the first who sacri- 
ficed to the Graces. And they are sure that he esta- 
blished the worship of three Graces, though they do not 
remember the names he gave them. Por the Lacedfemonian 
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Bay tliat only two Graces were appointed by Lacedseinon 
tlie son of Taygete, and that their names were Cleta and 
Phaenna. These names suit the Graces, and they have suit- 
able names also among the Athenians, for the Athenians 
honour of old the Graces Auxo and Hegemone. As to 
Carpo it is not the name of a Grace but a Season. And 
another Season the Athenians honour equally with Pandro- 
sus, the Goddess they call Thallo. But having learnt so to 
do from Eteocles of Orchomenus we are accustomed now to 
pray to three Graces : and Angelion and Tectaeus who made 
a statue of Apollo at Delos have placed three Graces in his 
hand ; and at Athens at the entrance to the Acropolis there 
are also three Graces, and near them they celebrate the mys- 
teries which are kept secret from the multitude. Pamphus 
is the first we know of that sang the praises of the Graces, 
but he has neither mentioned their number nor their names. 
And Homer, who has also mentioned the Graces, says that one 
of them whom he calls Charis was the wife of Hephaestus.^ 
And he says that Sleep was the lover of the Grace Pasithea. 
Por in his account of Sleep he has written the lines, 

‘‘ That he would give me one of the younger Graces, 

Pasithea, whom I long for day and night.” * 

Hence has arisen the idea that Homer knew of other older 
Graces. And Hesiod in the Theogony (if indeed Hesiod 
wrote the Theogony) says that these Graces are the daughters 
of Zeus and Eurynome, and that their names are Euphrosyne 
and Aglaia and Thalia. Onomacritus gives the same account 
of them in his verses. But Antimaohus neither gives the 
number of the Graces nor their names, bnt says they were 
the daughters of Hlgle and the Sun. And Hermesianax in 
his Elegies has written something rather different from the 
opinion of those before Mm, viz. that Peitho was one of the 
Graces. Bnt whoever first represented the Graces naked 
(whether in a statue or painting) I could not ascertain, for 
in more ancient -times the statuaries and painters repre- 
sented them dressed, as at Smyrna in the temple of the 
Hemeses, where above the other statues are some golden 
Graces by Bupalus. In the Odeum also is a figure of a 
Grace painted by Apelles. The people of Pergamus have 

^ Iliad, 382, 383. ^ Iliad, xiv. 275, 276. 
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also, in tliebed-cliaDil)er of Attains, tlie Graces by Bapalus. 
And in wbatis called the Pjtbiiim there are Graces painted 
by the Parian Pythagoras. And Socrates the son of Sopliro- 
Tiiscus at the entrance to the Acropolis made statues of 
the Graces for the Athenians. And all these are draped : 
but artists afterwards, I know not why, changed this pre- 
sentation of them : and in my day both scnlptnred them and 
painted them as naked. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

O X the death of Eteocles the succession devolved upon 
the posterity of Almus. Almus had two daughters 
Clirysogenia and Cliryse : and the story goes that Chryse 
had a son by Ares called Phlegyas, who succeeded to the 
kingdom when Eteocles died without any male progeny. 
So they changed the name of the whole country from 
Andreis to Phlegyantis, and to the city Andreis, which 
was very early inhabited, the king gave his own name 
Phlegyas, and gathered into it the most warlike of the 
Greeks. And the people of Phlegyas in their folly and 
audacity stood aloof as time went on from the other Orcho- 
rnenians, and attracted to themselves the neighbouring 
people: and eventually led an army against Delphi to 
plunder the temple, and when Philammon with some picked 
Argives came against thena he and they were slain in the 
battle that ensued. That the people of Phlegyas more than 
the other Greeks delighted in war is shewn by the lines in 
the Iliad about Ares and Panic the son of Ares, 

<£ They two armed themselves for battle with the Epbyri and the 
warriors of Phlegyas.” ^ 

By the Ephyid here Homer means I think those of 
Thesprotia in Epirus. But the inhabitants of Phlegyas 
were entirely overthrown by frequent lightning and violent 
earthquakes : and the residue were carried off by an 
epidemic, all but a few who escaped to Phocis. 

^ Iliad, xiii. 301, 302. The reading in the former line is however a 
little difierenc. 
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And as Phlegyas died childless, Ghryses the son of 
Chrysogenia (the daughter of Almns) by Poseidon snc- 
ceeded him. And he had a son Minyas, from -whom his 
subjects the Miny^ took the name they still keep. So 
great were his reTenues that he excelled all his predecessors 
in wealth, and he was the first we know of that built a 
Treasury for the reception of his money. The Greeks 
are it seems more apt to admire things out of their own 
country than things in it, since several of their notable 
historians have described in great detail the Pyramids 
of Egypt, but have not mentioned at all the Treasury of 
Minyas and the walls at Tiryns, though they are no less 
remarkable- The son of Minyas was Orchomenns, and in 
his reign the town was called Orchomenns and its inhabi- 
tants Orchomenians : but none the less they also continued 
to be called Minjse to distinguish them from the Orcho- 
menians in Arcadia. It was during the reign of this Orcho- 
menus that Hyettus came from Argos, fleeing after his slay- 
ing Molurus (the son of Arisbas) whom he had caught with 
his wife, and Orchomenns gave him all the land now round 
the village of Hyettus and the neighbouring district. 
Hyettus is mentioned by the author of the Poem which the 
Greeks call the Great Eoeae. 

‘‘ Hyettus having slain Molurus (the dear son of Arishas) 
in the chamber of his wedded wife, left his house and fl^ed 
from Argos fertile-in-horses, and went to the court of 
Orchomeuus of Minyse, and the hero received him, and 
gave him part of his possessions in a noble spirit.” 

This Hyettus seems clearly the first that took vengeance 
on adultery. And in after times Draco the Athenian legis- 
lator in the beginning of his laws assigned a severe penalty 
for adultery, though he condoned some offences. And the 
fame of the Minyse reached snch a height, that Helens, the 
son of Oretheus, who was king at Pylos married the Orcho- 
menian Chloris the daughter of Amphion the son of lasius. 
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CHAPTER XXXYII. 

B ut the posterity of Almus was fated to come to an end, 
for Orchomemis had no child, and so the kingdom de- 
volved upon Olymenns, the son of Preshon, the son of 
PhrixTis. And Erginns was the eldest son of Olymenns, and 
next came Stratins and Arrho and Pylens, and the youngest 
Azens. ClymeniLS was slain by some Thebans at the fes- 
tival of Onchestian Poseidon, who were inflamed to anger 
about some trifling matter, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Erginns. And forthwith he and his brothers collected 
an army and marched against Thebes, and defeated the 
Thebans in an engagement, and from that time the Thebans 
agreed to pay a yearly tax for the murder of Olymenns. But 
when Hercules grew up at Thebes, then the Thebans had 
this tax remitted, and the Minyee met with great reverses 
in the war. And Erginus seeing that the citizens were re- 
duced to extremities made peace with Hercules, and seek- 
ing to regain his former wealth and prosperity neglected 
everything else altogether, and continued unmarried and 
childless till old age stole on him unawares. But when 
he had amassed much money then he desired posterity, 
and he went to Delphi and consulted the oracle and the 
Pythian Priestess gave him the following response, 

“Erginus grandson of Preshon and son of Olymenns, 
you come rather late to inquire after offspring, but lose no 
time in putting a new top on the old plough.^’ 

So he married a young wife according to the oracle, and 
became father of Trophonius and Agamedes. Trophonins 
is said indeed to have been the son of Apollo and not of 
Erginus, as I myself believe, and so will everyone wbo con- 
sults the oracle of Trophonius. When they grew up they 
say these sons of Erginus became skilful in building 
temples for the gods and palaces for men : for they built 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the treasury for Hyrieus. 
In this last they contrived one stone so that they could re- 
move it as they liked from outside, and they were ever 
filching from the treasures: and Hyrieus was astonished 
when he saw keys and seals untampered with, and yet his 
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wealtli eyer dimraisMng. So lie laid traps near tlie coffers 
in whicli his silver and gold were, so that whoever, entered 
and touched the money would be caught. And as Agamedes 
entered he was trapped, and Trophonins cnt off his brother’s 
head, that when daylight came he might not if detected 
inform against him too as privy to the robbery. There- 
upon the earth gaped and swallowed np Trophonins in the 
grove of Lebadea, where is a cavity called after Agamedes, 
and a pillar erected near it. And the rulers over the 
Orchomenians were Ascalaphns and lalmeims, who were 
reputed to be the sons of Ares by Astyoche, (the daughter 
of Azeus the son of Clymenns), and who led the Minyse to 
Troy.^ The Orchomenians also went on the expedition to 
Ionia with the sons of Codms, and after being driven from 
their country by the Thebans were restored to Orchomenus 
by Philip the son of Amyntas. But the deity seemed ever 
to reduce their power more and more. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A t Orchomenus there is a temple of Dionysus, and a very 
ancient one of the Grraces. They worship especially 
some meteoric stones which they say fell from heaven 
upon Eteocles, and some handsome stone statues were 
offered in my time. They have also a well well worth 
seeing, which they go down to to draw water. And the 
treasury of Minyas, a marvel inferior to nothing in Greece 
or elsewhere, is constructed as follows. It is a circular 
building made of stone with a top not very pointed : the 
highest stone they say holds together the whole build- 
ing. There are also there the tombs of Minyas and 
Hesiod r they say Hesiod’s bones were got in the following 
way. When a pestilence once destroyed men and cattle 
they sent messengers to Delphi, and the Pythian Priestess 
bade them bring the bones of Hesiod from Xaupactus to 
Orchomenus, and that would be a remedy. They then 
inquired again in what part of Haupactus they would find 
these "^jones, and the Pythian Priestess told them that a 

^ See Iliad, il 511-516. 

n. p 
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crow would show them. As they proceeded on their jonxney 
they saw a stone not far from the road and a crow sitting 
on it, and they found the hones of Hesiod in the hollow of 
the stone, and these elegiac verses were inscribed upon it, 

“ The fertile Asora was his fatherland, but after his 
death the land of the horse-taming Minyae got Hesiod’s 
remains, whose fame is greatest in Greece among men 
judged by the test of wisdom.” 

As to Actaeon there is a tradition at Orchomenns, that a 
spectre which sat on a stone injured their land. And when 
they consulted the oracle at Delphi, the god bade them 
bury in the ground whatever remains they could find of 
Actseon : he also hade them to make a brazen copy of tbe 
spectre and fasten it with iron to the stone. This I have 
myself seen, and they annually ofier funeral rites to 
Actseon. 

About 7 stades from Orchomenus is a temple and small 
statue of Hercules. Here is the source of the river Melas, 
which has its outlet into the lake Cephisis. _ The lake 
covers a large part of the Orchomenian district, and in 
winter time, when the South Wind generally prevails, the 
water spreads over most of the country. The Thebans say 
that the river Cephisus was diverted by Hercules into 
the Orchomenian plain, and that it had its outlet to 
the sea under the mountain till Hercules dammed that 
passage up. Homer indeed knows of the lake Cephisis, 
but not as made by Hercules, and speaks of it iu the line 

“ Overhangmg the late Cephisis.” ^ 

But it is improbable that the Orchomenians did not discover 
that passage, and give to the Cephisus its old outlet by un- 
doing the work of Hercules, for they were not without 
money even as far back as the Trojan War. Homer hears 
me out iu the answer of Achilles to the messengers of Aga- 
memnon, 

“ ITot all the wealth that to Orchomenus comes,” ^ 

plainly therefore at that period much wealth came to 
Orchomenus. 

They say Aspledon lost its ii habitants from deficiency 
^ Biad, V. 709 * Iliad, ix. oKl. 
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of water, and fcliafc it got its name from Aspledon, the 
son of Poseidon bj the Kjmph Midea. This account is 
confirmed bj the verses which Ohersias the OrchonLenian 
wrote, 

“ Aspledon was the son of Poseidon and illnstrions l^Iidea 
and bom in the large city.’’ 

None of the verses of Ohersias are now extant, but Oallip- 
pns has cited these in his speech about the Orchomenians. 
The Orchomenians also say that the epitaph on Hesiod was 
composed by this Ohersias. 


CHAPTER XXXTX. 

I N the mountainous parts the Phocians are nearest to the 
OrchomenianSj hut in the plain Lebadea is nearest. 
Lebadea was originally built on high ground, and called 
Midea from the mother of Aspledon, but when Lebadus 
came from Athens and settled here the inhabitants descended 
to the plain, and the town was called Lebadea after him. 
Who the father of Lebadus was, and why he came there, 
they do not know, they only know that his wife’s name 
was Laonice. The town is adorned in every respect like the 
most famons Greek towns. The grove of Trophonius is 
at some distance from it. They say that Hercyna was 
playing there with Proserpine the daughter of Demeter, 
and unwittingly let a goose drop out of her hands, which 
flew into a hollow cave and hid under a stone, till Proser- 
pine entered the cave and took it from under the stone : 
and water they say burst forth where Proserpine took up 
the stone, and the river was called for that reason Hercyna. 
And on the banks of the river is a temple of Hercyna, and 
in it the effigy of a maiden with a goose in her hands : and 
in the cave are the sources of the river, and some statues 
in a standing posture, and there are some dragons twined 
round their sceptres. One might conjecture that the 
statues are -/^sculapius and Hygiea, or they may he Tro- 
phonius and Hercyna, for diagons are quite as sacred 
to Trophonius as to ^sculapius. And near the river is 
the tomb of Arcesilaus : they say Leitus brought his remains 
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liome from Troy. And the most notable tliing*s in the 
groT© are a temple o£ Trophonius, and statue like -^Escu- 
lapius. It is by Praxiteles. There is also a temple of 
Pemeter called Enropa, and in the open air a statue of Zeus 
Hyetius. And as you ascend to the oracle, and pass on in 
front of the mountain, is Proserpine’s Chase, and a temple 
of Zeus the King. This temple either owing to its size or 
continual wars is left unfinished ; and in another temple 
are statues of Cronos and Hera and Zeus. There is also a 
temple of Apollo. As to the oracle the following is the 
process. When any one desires to descend to the cave of 
Trophonius, he must first take up his residence for certain 
days in the temple of the Good Deity and Good Portune. 
While he stays here he purifies himself m all other respects, 
and abstains from warm baths, and batbes in the river 
Hercyna, and has plenty of animal food from the various 
victims; for he must sacrifice to Trophonius and the sons 
of Trophonius, and also to Apollo and Cronos, and to Zeus 
the King, and to Hera the Chariot-driver, and to Demeter 
whom they call Europa, and who they say was the nurse of 
Trophonius. And at each of the sacrifices the seer comes 
forward and inspects the victim’s entrails, and having done 
so declares whether or not Trophonius will receive with 
favour the person who consults his oracle. The entrails 
of the other victims however do not show the mind of Tro- 
phonius so much as those of the ram, which each person 
who descends into his cave sacrifices on the night he 
descends in a ditch, invoking Agamedes. And though the 
former sacrifices have seemed propitious they take no 
account of them, unless the entrails of this ram are 
favourable too, but if these are so, then each person 
descends with good hope. This is the process. The first 
thing they do is to bifng the person who wishes to consult 
the oracle by night to the river Heixjyna, and to anoint 
him with oil, and two citizen lads of the age of 13 whom 
they call Hermfe wash him, and minister to him in all 
other respects. The priests do not after that lead him 
immediately to the oracle, but to the sources of the river 
which are very near each other. And here he must drink 
of the water called Lethe, that he may forget all his former 
thoughts, and afterwards he must drink of the water of 
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Memory, and then he remeniljers what he will see on his 
descent. And when he has beheld the statue which they 
say was made by Daedalus, and which is never shown by 
the priests to any but those who are g'oing to descend to 
Trophonius, after worship and prayer he goes to the oracle, 
clad in a linen tunic bound with fillets, and having on his 
feet the shoes of the country. And the oracle is above the 
grove on the mountain. And there is round it a circular 
w'all of stone, the circumference of which is very small, and 
height rather less than two cubits. And there are some 
brazen pillars and girders that connect them, and through 
them are doors. And inside is a cavity in the earth, not 
natural, hut artificial, and built with great skill. And the 
shape of this cavity resembles that of an oven : the breadth 
of which (measured diametrically) may be considered to 
be about 4 cubits, and the depth not more than 8 cubits. 
There are no steps to the bottom : bnt when any one de- 
scends to Trophonius, they furnish him with a narrow and 
light ladder. On the descent between top and bottom is 
an opening two spans broad and one high. He that de- 
scends lies fiat at the bottom of the cavity, and, having in 
his hands cakes kneaded with honey, introduces into the 
opening first his feet and then his knees : and then all his 
body is sucked in, like a rapid and large river swallows up 
anyone who is sucked into its vortex. And when within the 
sanctuary the future is not communicated always in the 
same way, but some obtain knowledge of the future by 
their eyes, others by their ears. And they return by the 
place where they entered feet foremost. And they say none 
w^ho descended ever died, except one of Demetrius’ body- 
guard, who would perform none of the accustomed routine, 
and who descended not to consult the oracle, but in the 
hope of abstracting some of the gold and silver from the 
sanctuary. They also say that his corpse was not ejected 
by the usual outlet. There are indeed several other tradi- 
tions about him : I mention only the most remai’kable. And 
on emerging from the cavity of Trophonius, the priests 
take and seat the person who has consulted the oracle on 
the Seat of Memory, not far from the sanctuary, and when 
he is seated there they ask him what he has seen or heard, 
and, when they have been informed, they hand him over 
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to tlie fit persons, "wlio bring him back to the temple of 
Good Fortune and the Good Deity, still in a state of terror 
and hardly knowing where he is. Afterwards however he 
will think no more^of it, and even laugh. I write no mere 
hearsay, but from what I have seen happen to others, and 
having myself consulted the oracle of Trophonius. And all 
on their return from the oracle of Trophonins must write 
down on a tablet what they have seen or heard. There is 
also still there the shield of Aristomenes : the particulars 
about which I have already narrated. 


CHAPTER XL. 

T he Boeotians became acquainted with this oracle in 
the following way, knowing nothing of it hefoi'e. 
As there had been no rain on one occasion for two years, 
they sent messengers from every city to consult the oracle 
at Delphi. The Pythian Priestess returned these messen- 
gers answer that they must go to Trophonius at Lebadea, 
and obtain from him a cure for this drought. But when 
they went to Lebadea they could not find the oracle, when 
one Saon from Aci'sephnium, the oldest of the messengers, 
saw a swarm of bees, and determined to follow them 
wherever they "went. He very soon saw that these bees 
went into the ground here, and so he discovered the oracle. 
This Saon they say was also instructed by Trophonius in 
all the ritual and routine of the oracle. 

Of the works of D^dalus there are these two in Boeotia, 
the Hercules at Thebes, and the Trophonius at Lebadea, 
and there are two wooden statues in Crete, the Britomartis 
at OIns, and the Athene at Gnossus : and with the Cretans 
also is the dancing- ground of Ariadne, mentioned by Homer 
in the Iliad, ^ represented in white stone. And at Delos there 
is also a wooden statue of Aphrodite not very large, injured 
in the right hand from lapse of time, and instead of feet 
ending in a square shape. I believe Ariadne received this 
from Dffidalus, and when she accompanied Theseus took 
the statue off with her. And tho Delians say that Theseus, 

^ Iliad, X'pfii. 590 sq. 
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wlien lie was deprired of Ariadne by Dionysus, gave Apollo 
at Delos this statue of the goddess, that lie might not 
by taking it home he constantly reminded of his lost 
love, Ariadne, and so ever find the old wound bleed anew. 
Except these I know of none of the works of Daedalus still 
extant : for time has effaced those works of his which were 
offered by the Argives in the temple of Hera, as also those 
that were brought to Gela in Sicily from Omphace. 

IsText to Lehadea comes Chaeronea, which was in ancient 
times called Arne; they say Ame was the daughter of 
jEolus, and another town in Thessaly was also called after 
her, and it got its name Chaeronea from ChEeron, who they 
say was the son of Apollo by Thero the daughter of Phjlas. 
The author of the Great Eoese confirms me in this, in the 
following lines. 

‘‘ Phjlas married Lipephile the daughter of the famous 
lolaus, who resembled in appearance the goddesses of 
Olympus. She bare Hippotes in her bowser, and lovely 
Thero bright as the stars, who falling into the arms of 
Apollo bare mighty Chseron tamer of horses.” 

I think Homer knew the names Chaeronea and Lehadea, 
but preferred to call those towns by their ancient names, 
as he calls the Hile ^ by the name H3gyptas. 

There are two trophies erected at Chaeronea hy Snlla 
and the Homans, for the victories over Taxilns and the 
army of Mithridates. Philip the son of Amyntas erected 
no trophy either here or elsewhere for victories whether 
over Greeks or barbarians, for it was not the custom of the 
Macedonians to erect trophies. They have a tradition that 
the Macedonian King Caranns defeated in battle Cissens 
who was a neighbouring king, and erected a trophy for his 
victory in imitation of the Argives, and they say a lion 
came from Olympus and overturned the trophy. Then 
Caranns was conscious that he had not acted wisely in 
erecting a trophy, which had only a tendency to bring 
about an irreconcilable enmity with his neighbours, 
and that neither he nor any of his successors in the 
kingdom of Macedonia onght to erect trophies after 
victories, if they wished to earn the goodwill of their 


€.g. Odvsspy, it. 581, xiv. 257. 
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neigiiboars. I am confirmed in what I say by the fact that 
Alexander erected no trophies either over Darias or for his 
Indian victories. 

As you approach Chseronea is a common sepulchre of the 
Thebans that fell in the battle against Philip. There is no 
inscription over them but there is a device of a lion, which 
may indicate their bravery. I think there is no inscription 
because, owing to the deity, their courage was followed by 
no adequate success. Of all their objects of worship the 
people of Ghaeronea venerate most the sceptre which 
Homer says Hephaestus made for Zeus, which Hermes 
received from Zeus and gave to Pelops, and Pelops left to 
Atrens, and Atreus to Thyestes, from whom Agamemnon 
had it.’' This sceptre they worship and call the s^jear. 
And that it has some divine properties is shown not least 
by the brightness that emanates from it. They say it was 
found on the borders of the Panopeans in Phocis, and that 
the Phocians found gold with it ; but preferred this sceptre 
to the gold. I think it was -taken to Phocis by Electra the 
daughter of Agamemnon. It has no public temple erected 
for it, but every year the priest puts it in a certain build- 
ing, and there are sacrifices to it daily, and a table is spread 
for it furnished with all kinds of meats and pastry. 


CHAPTER XTil. 

O P all the works indeed of Hephaestus, that poets sing 
of and that have been famous among men, thei^e is 
none but this sceptre of Agamemnon ceiiainly his. The 
Lyeians indeed show at Patara in the temple of Apollo a 
brazen howl (which they say was by Hephaestus), the 
votive offering of Telephu.s, but they are probably ignorant 
that the Samians Theodorns and Rhoecus w'ore the first brass- 

^ Iliad, ii. 100-1 Ois. anybody should he surprised at a sceptre 

beiug called a ^^ear let him remember the following words of Justin, 
xiiu. 5. “ Per ea adhuc tempora reges hastas pro diademate habebant, 
qnas Graaci sceptra dixere. Nam et ab origins rerum pro diis immor- 
talibus veteres hastas coluere, ob cujus rei)giums memoriam adhuc 
deorum simulacris hasrae 
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founders. And tTie Achseans of Patrae saj tliat tlae chest 
wMcli Enrypylns bxonglit from Troy was made by Hepbses- 
tus, bnt they do not allow it to be seen. In Cyprns is tbe city 
Amatbus, where is an ancient temple of Adonis and Aphro- 
dite, and here they say is the necklace which was originally 
given to Harmonia, bnt is called the necklace of Eriphyle, 
because she received it as a gift from her husband, and the 
sons of Phegeus dedicated it at Delphi. How they got it I 
have already related in my account of Arcadia. But it 
was carried ofE by the Phocian tyrants. I do not however 
think that the necklace in the temple of Adonis at Amatbns 
is Eriphyle’s, for that is emeralds set in gold, but the neck- 
lace given to Eriphyle is said by Homer in the Odyssey to 
have been entirely gold, as in the line, 

“ Who sold for gold her husband dear.^’ ^ 

And Homer knew very well that there are diEerent kinds 
of necklaces, for in the conversation between Bumjens 
and Odysseus, before Telemachns retnmed from Pjlos and 
visited the swineherd’s cottage, are the following Imes, 

Came to my father’s house a knowing man. 

With golden necklace, which was set in amber.” ^ 

And among the gilts which Penelope received from the 
suitors he has represented Eurymachns giving her a 
necklace. 


Eurymacbus brought her a splendid necklace^ 

Golden and set in amber, like a sun.” ® 

Bnt he does not speak of Eriphyle’s necklace as adorned 
with gold and precious stones. So it is probable that tbis 
sceptre is tbe only work of Hephaestus still extant. 

Above Cbseronea is a crag called Petracbos. They say, 
tbat it was here that Cronos was decei^j-ed by Bhea with a 
stone instead of Zens, and there is a small statue of Zens on 
the summit of the mountain. At Chseronea they make un- 
guents by boiling down together lilies and roses narcissuses 

^ Odfssey, xi. ^27. * Odyssey, xv. 459, 460, 

® Odyssey, XTui. 2^5. 296. 
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and irises. Tliese unguents relieve pain. Indeed if yon 
anoint wooden statues with ungnent made from roses, it 
preserves them from rottenness. The iris grows in marshy 
places, and is in size about as big as the lily, but is not 
white, and not so strong-scented as the lily. 



BOOK X.— PHOCIS. 

CHAPTEK, L 

T hat part of Pkocis wHcE is in the neighbourhood of 
Tithorea and Delphi took its name in very ancient 
times from the Corinthian Phocus, the son of Omytion. 
Bnt not many years afterwards all the country now called 
Phocis got that name, after the ABginetans and Phocns the 
son of JEacus crossed over there in their ships. Phocis is 
opposite the Peloponnese and near Boeotia and on the sea, and 
has ports at Ciirha (near Delphi) and Anticyra : the Epic- 
nemidian Locrians prevent their being on the sea at the 
Lamiac Gulf, for they dwell in that part of Phocis, as the 
Scarpheans north of Elatea, and north of Hyampolis and 
Abae the people of Opus, whose harbour is Oynus. 

The moat eminent public transactions of the Phocians 
were as follows. They took part in the war against Ilium, 
and fought against the Thessalians, (before the Persians 
invaded Greece), when they displayed the following 
prowess. At Hyampolis, 2jb the place where they expected 
the Thessalians to make their attack, they buried in the 
earth some earthenware pots, just covering them over with 
soil, and awaited the attack of the Thessalian cavalry : and 
they not knowing of the artifice cf the Phocians spurred 
their horses cn to tiieso pots. And some of the horses were 
lamed by these pots, -ind some of the riders were killed 
others imhoT™sed. And when the Thessalians more 
angry than before with the Phocians gathered together a 
force from all their cities and invaded Phocis, then the 
Phocians (in no small alarm at the various preparations 
made by the Thessalians for war, and not least at the 
quantity and quality of their cavalry), sent to Delphi to 
inquire how they were to escape from the coming danger : 
and the answer of the oracle was, “I put together in 
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combat a mortal and immortal, and I sliall give victory 
m both, bnt the greater victory to the mortal/* When the 
Phocians heard this they sent 300 picked men under G-elon 
against the enemy at nightfall, bidding them watch as 
stealthily as they conld the movements of the Thessalians, 
and return to the camp by the most out-of-the-way road, 
and not to fight if they could help it. These picked men 
were all cut to pieces hy the Thessalians together with their 
leader Gelon, being ridden down by the horses, and 
butchered by their riders. And their fate brought such 
consternation into the camp of the Phocians, that they 
gathered together their women and children and all their 
goods, their apparel and gold and silver and the statues of 
the gods, and made a very large funeral pile, and left 
thirty men in charge with strict orders if the Phocians 
should be defeated in the battle, to cut the throats of the 
women and children, and offer them as victims with all the 
property on the funeral pile, and set light to it, and either 
kill one another there, or rush on the Thessalian cavalry. 
Desperate resolves such as this have ever since been called 
by the Greeks Fhocian Eesolutim. And forthwith the 
Phocians marched forth against the Thessalians, under the 
command of Rhoeus of Ambrosus and Daiphantes of 
Hyampolis, the latter in command of the cavalry, and the 
former in command of the infantry. But the commander 
in chief was Tellias, the seer of Elis, on whom all the hopes 
of the Phocians for safety were placed. And when the 
engagement came on, then the Phocians bethought them 
of their resolves as to their women and children, and saw 
that their own safety was by no means certain, they were 
consequently full of desperation, and the omens of the god 
being auspicious, won one of the most famous victories of 
their time. Then the oracle which was given to the Pho- 
cians by Apollo became clear to all the Greeks, for the 
word given by the Thessalian commanders was lionian 
Afk&ne^ and the word given by the Phocian commanders 
Fliocus. In consequence of this victory the Phocians sent 
CO ApoiJo to Delphi statues of the seer Tellias and of the 
other ‘^ommand^rs te th^ battle, and also of the local 
heroes. These statues were by Aristomedon the Argive. 

The Phocians also found, ou. another contrivance as sue- 
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cessful as their former one^ For whem the enemy’s camp 
^as pitched at the entrance to Phocis, five hundred picked 
Phocians waited till the moon was at its full, and made 
a night attack on the Thessalians, having smeared them- 
selves and likewise their armour with plaster so as to look 
white. A tremendous slaughter of the Thessalians is said 
to have ensued, who looked upon what they saw as a divine 
appearance, and not as a ruse of the enemy. 

It was Tellias of Elis who contrived this trick on the 
Thessalians. 


CHAPTER II. 

W HEH the army of the Persians passed into Europe, it 
is said that the Phocians were obliged to join Xerxes, 
but they deserted the Medes and fought on the Greek side 
at Platsea. Some time afterwards a fine was imposed upon 
them by the Amphictyonic Council. I cannot ascertain why, 
whether it was imposed upon them because they had acted 
unjustly in some way, or whether it was their old enemies the 
Thessalians who got this fine imposed. And as they were 
in a state of great despondency about the largeness of the 
fine, Philomelas the son of Philotimus, second in merit to 
none of the Phocians, whose native place was Ledon one 
of the Phocian cities, addressed them and showed them 
how impossible it was to pay the money, and urged upon 
them to seize the temple at Delphi, alleging among other 
persuasive arguments that the condition of Athens and 
Lacedsemon was favourable to this plan, and that if the 
Thebans or any other nation warred against them, they 
would come ofi victorious through their courage and ex- 
penditure of money. The majority of the Phocians were 
pleased with the arguments of Philomelus, whether the 
deity perverted their judgment,^ or that they put gain 
before piety. So the Phocians seized the temple at Delphi, 
when Heraclides was President at Delphi, and Agathocles 
Archon at Athens, in the fourth year of the 105th Olympiad, 
when Prorus of Gyrene was victorious in the course. And 

^ Reading tS>v Tcportpov as Skbelis suggesits. 

^ Compare tiie Pi overb, Qic,e)n Jupiter milt perdere demmiai prius. 
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after seizing the temple they got together the strongest 
army of mercenaries in Greece, and the Thebans, who 
had previously been at variance with them, openly de- 
clared war against them. The war lasted 10 continuous 
years, and during that long time frequently the Phocians 
and' their mercenaries prevailed, frequently the Thebans 
had the best of it But in an engagement near the town 
JTeou the Phocians were routed, and Philomelus in his 
flight threw himself down a steep and precipitous crag, 
and so perished : and the Amphictyonic Council imposed 
the same end on all those who had plundered the temple 
at Delphi. And after the death of Philomelus the Pho- 
ciaus gave the command to Onomarchus, and Philip the 
son of Amyntas joined the Thebans : and Philip was vic- 
torious in the battle, and Onomarchus fled in the direc- 
tion of the sea, and was there shot by the arrows of his 
own soldiers, for they thought their defeat had come about 
through his cowardice and inexperience in military matters. 
Thus Onomarchus ended his life by the will of the deity, 
and the Phocians chose his brotW Phayllus as com- 
mander in chief with unlimited power. And he had 
hardly been invested with this power when he saw the 
following apparition in a dream. Among the votive offer- 
ings of Apollo was an imitation in brass of an old man, 
with his flesh already wasted away and his bones only left. 
It was said by the Delphians to have been a votive offering 
given by Hippocrates the doctor. Phayllus dreamt that he 
was like this old man, and forthwith a wasting disease 
eame upon him, and fulfilled the dream. And after the 
death of Phayllus the chief power at Phocis devolved upon 
his sou Phalaecus, but he was deposed because he helped 
himself privately to the sacred money. And he sailed 
over to Crete with those Phocians who joined his party, and 
with a portion of the mercenaries, and besieged Cydonia, 
because the inhabitants would not give him the money he 
demanded, and in the siege lost most of his army and his 
own life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A nd Philip pat an end to the war, called the Phocian 
or the Sacred War, in the tenth year after the plunder 
of the temple, when Theophilus was Archon at Athens, in 
the first year of the 108th Olympiad, in which Poljcles of 
Gyrene won the prize in the course. And the following 
Phocian towns were taken and rased to the ground, Lileea, 
Hyampolis, Anticyra, Parapotamii, Panopens, and Danlis. 
These towns were renowned in ancient times and not least 
in consequence of the lines of Homer.^ But those which 
the army of Xerxes burnt were rendered thereby more 
famous in Greece, as Erochns, Charadra, Amphiclea, Xeon, 
Tithronium, and Drymsea. All the others except Blatea 
were obscure prior to this war, as Trachis, Medeou, Eche- 
damia, Ambrosus, Ledou, Phlygonium, and Sbiris. And 
now all those towns which I hare mentioned were rased 
to the ground, and except Abse turned into villages. Aha 
had had no hand in the impiety of the other towns, and 
had had no share either in the seizing of the temple or in 
the Sacred War, The Phocians were also deprived of 
participation in the temple at Delphi and in the general 
Greek Council, and the Amphictyonie Council gave their 
votes to the Macedonians. As time went on however the 
Phocian towns were rebuilt, and they returned to them 
from the villages, except to such as had always been weak, 
and suffered at this time from want of money. And the 
Athenians and Thebans forwarded this restoration, before 
the fatal defeat of the Greeks at Chaeronea, in which the 
Phocians took part, as afterwards they fought against 
Antipater and the Macedonians at Lamia and Grannon. 
They fought also against the Galati and the Celtic army 
with greater bravery than any of the Greeks, to avenge the 
god at Delphi, and to atone I think for their former guilt. 
Such are the most memorable public transactions of the 
Phocians. 

^ Iliad, ii. 519-523. Cyparissus in Horn, is probably Anticyra. See 
cb. 36, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

F rom Clhceronea it is about 20 stades to Panopeus, a 
town in Phocis, if town that can be called which has 
no Town-Hall, no gymnasium, no theatre, no market-place, 
no public fountain, and where the inhabitants live in 
narrow dwellings, like mountain cottages, near a ravine. 
But they have boundaries, and send members to the Pho- 
cian Council, They say that their town got its name from 
the father of Epeus, and that they were not Phocians 
originally, but Phlegyans who fled into Phocis from Orcho- 
menia. The ancient enclosure of Panopeus occupies I con- 
jecture about 7 stades, and I remembered the lines of 
Homer about Tityus, where he called Panopeus the town 
delighting in the dance, ^ and in the contest for the dead 
body of Patroclus he says that Schedius (the son of Iphitus) 
the king of the Phocians, who was slain by Hector, dwelt 
at Panopeus.^ It appears to me that he dwelt there from 
fear of the Boeotians, making Panopens a garrison-town, for 
this is the point where the Bceotians have the easiest ap- 
proach to Phocis. I conld not however understand why 
Homer called Panopeus delighting in the dance, till I was 
instructed by those who among the Athenians are called 
Thyiades. These Thyiades are Athenian women who an- 
nually go to Parnassus in concert with the Delphian women, 
and celebrate the orgies of Dionysus. These Thyiades hold 
dances on the road from Athens and elsewhere and also 
at Panopeus: and I imagine Homer’s epithet relates to 
this. 

There is in the street of Panopeus a building of un- 
baked brick of no great size, and in it a statue in Pen- 
telican marble, which some say is ^sculapius and others 
Prometheus. The last adduce the following to confirm 
their opinion. Some stones lie near the ravine each large 
enough to fill a cart, in colour like the clay found in ravines 
and sandy torrents, and they smell very like the human 
body. They say that these are remains of the clay out of 

* Odyssey, xL 581. ^ Hiad, xTii, 306, 307. 
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wHcli the htunan race was fashioned bj Prometheus. ITear 
the . rayine is also the sepulchre of Tityus, the circum- 
ference of the mound is about the third of a stade. Of 
Tityus it is said in the Odyssey,^ 

On the ground lying, and he lay nine roods ” 

But some say that this line does not state the size of Tityus, 
but that the place where he lay is called ISTine Boods. But 
Cleon, one of the llagnesians that live on the banks of the 
Hermus, said that people are by nature incredulous of won- 
derful things, who have not in the course of their lives met 
with strange occurrences, and that he himself believed that 
Tityus and others were as large as tradition represented, 
for when he was at Grades, and he and all his companions 
sailed from the island according to the bidding of Hercnles, 
on his return he saw a sea monster who had been washed 
ashore, who had been struck by lightning and was blazing, 
and he covered five roods. So at least he said. 

About seven stades distant from Panopeus is Daulis ® The 
people here are not numerous, but for size aud strength they 
are still the most famous of the Phocians. The town they 
say got its name from the nymph Daulis, who was the 
daughter of Cephisus. Others say that the site of the 
town was once full of trees, and that the ancients gave the 
name dmila to anything dense. Hence ^schylus calls the 
beard of Glaucus (the son of Anthedonius) daultis. It was 
here at Daulis according to tradition that the women served 
up his son to Tereus, and this was the first recorded instance 
of cannibalism among mankind. And the hoopoe, into 
which tradition says Tereus was changed, is in size little 
bigger than a quail, aud has on its head feathers which re- 
semble a crest. And it is a remarkable circumstance that 
in this neighbourhood swallows neither breed nor lay eggs, 
nor build nests in the roofs of houses : and the Phocians 
say that when Philomela became a bird she was in dread 
both of Tereus and his country. And at Daulis there is a 
temple and ancient statue of Athene, and a still older 

^ xi. 577. 

^ There is probably some mistake in the text here, for instead of seten 
■stades Bodwell thought the distance twenty-seven j and Gell thirty-seven 
or forty-seven^ 
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wooden statue wliicli tliey say Procne brouglit from Atlieiis* 
There is also in the district of Paulis a place called Tronis, 
where a hero chapel was built to their hero-founder, who 
some say was Xanthippus, who won great fame in war, 
others Phocus (the sou of Ornytion and graud-sou of Sisy- 
phus). They honour this hero whoeyer he is eyery day, 
and when the Phociaus bring the yictims they pour the 
blood through a hole on to his tomb, and consume the flesh 
there also. 


CHAPTER Y. 

T here is also an ascent by Paulis to the heights of 
Parnassus, rather longer than the ascent from Pelphi 
but not so steep. As you turn from Paulis on to the high 
road for Pelphi and go forward, yon will come to a build- 
ing on the left of the road called Phocicum, into which the 
Phocians assemble from each of their towns. It is a large 
building, and in it are pillars all the length of the building, 
and galleries on each side, where the Phocians sit in as- 
sembly. But at the end of the building there are neither 
pillars nor galleries, but statues of Zeus and Athene and 
Hera, Zeus on his throne, and Hera standing by on the 
right, Athene on the left. 

As you go on from thence you will come to the Cross- 
roads, where they say CEdipus murdered his father.^ There 
are records indeed of the woes of CEdipus in all parts of 
Greece. So it seems it was fated. Eor directly he was 
bom they pierced his ankles, and exposed him on Mount 
Cithasron in Platsea. He was brought up at Corinth and 
the country near the Isthmus. And Phocis and the Cross- 
roads here were polluted by his father’s blood. Thebes 
has attained even more celebrity from the marriage of 
CEdipus and the injustice of Eteocles. To CEdipus the 
Cross-roads here and his bloody deed there caused all his 
subsequent woes, and the com ds of Laius and his attendant 
are in the yery middle of the place where the 3 roads meet, 

^ See Sophocles, (Edipm Tyrmims^ 733, 734. What I translate in 
this Paragraph “Cross-roads” would be literally “the road called 
Cleft,” which an English reader would hardly understand. 
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and tiere are nnliewn stones heaped np on them. They 
say that Damasistratns, who was king of Plataa, came 
across their corpses and buried them. 

The high-road from here to Delphi is very steep, and 
rather difficult even for a well-equipped traveller. Many 
varying l^ends are told about Delphi, and still more about 
the oracle of Apollo. Dor they say that in the most ancient 
times it was the oracle of Earth, and that Earth appointed 
as priestess of her oracle Daphnis, who was one of the 
Mountain N'ymphs. And the Greeks have a poem called 
Eumolpia, the author of which was they say Musaeus the son 
of Antiophemus. In this poem Delphi is represented as a 
joint oracle of Poseidon £id Earth, and we read that Earth 
delivered her own oracles, but Poseidon employed Pyrcon 
as his interpreter. These are the lines : 

“ Forthwith Earth uttered forth oracular wisdom, 

And with her Pyrcon, famed Poseidon’s priest.” 

But afterwards they say Earth gave her share to Themis, 
and Apollo received it from Themis : and he they say gave 
Poseidon for his share in the oracle Calauria near Trcezen. 
I have also heard of some shepherds meeting with the oracle, 
and becoming inspired by the vapour, and prophesying 
through ApoUo. But the greatest and most widespread 
fame attaches to Phemonoe, who was the first priestess of 
Apollo, and the first who recited the oracles in hexameters. 
But Boeo, a Phocian womau who composed a Hymn for 
Delphi, says that the oracle was set up to the god by Olen 
and some others that came from the Hyperboreans, and that 
Olen was the first who delivered oracles and in hexameters. 
Boeo has written the following lines, 

“ Here Pegasus and divine Aguieus, sons of the Hyper- 
boreans, raised to thy memory an oracle.” 

And enumerating other Hyperboreans she mentions at the 
end of her Hymn Olen, 

And Olen who was Phoebus’ first prophet, 

And first to put in verse the ancient oracles.” 

Tradition however makes women the first utterers of the 
oracles. 

The most ancient temple of Apollo was they say built 
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of laurel, from brandies brouglit from a tree at Tempe. 
So that temple would resemble a but. And tbe people of 
DelpH say tbe next temple was built of tbe wax and 
wings of bees, and was sent hj Apollo to tbe Hyperbo- 
reans. Tbere is also another tradition tbat tbis temple 
was built by a Delphian whose name was Pteras, and 
tbat it got its name from its builder, from whom also a 
Cretan city by tbe addition of one letter got called 
Apteral. For as to tbe tradition about tbe fern (Fteris) 
tbat grows on mountains, tbat they made tbe temple of this 
while it was still green, tbis I cannot accept. As to the 
third temple tbat it was of brass is no marvel since Acrisius 
made a brazen chamber for bis daughter, and tbe Lace- 
d80nionians have still a temple of Athene Cbalcioecus, and 
tbe Romans have a forum remarkable for its size and mag- 
niticence with a brazen roof. So tbat tbe temple of Apollo 
should be brazen is not improbable. In other respects how- 
ever I do not accept tbe legend about tbe temple being 
by Hephaestus, or about tbe golden songsters tbat Pindar 
sang of in reference to that temple, 

« Some golden Charmers sang above the gable.” 

I think Pindar wrote tbis in imitation of Homer’s Sirens.** 
[Moreover I found varying accounts about tbe destruction 
of tbis temple, for some say it was destroyed by a landslip, 
others by fire. And tbe fourth (built of stone by Tropboiuus 
and Agamedes) was burnt down when Erxiclidea was 
Arcbon at Athens, in tbe first year of tbe 58 tb Olympiad, 
when Diognetus of Croton was victor. And tbe temple which 
still exists was built by tbe Ampbictyones out of the sacred 
money, and its architect was tbe Corinthian Spintl arus. 


CHAPTER YL 

T hey say the most ancient town here was built by Par- 
nassus, who was they say tbe son of tbe Hympb Cleo- 
dora, and bis fathers, (for those called heroes bad aJ ways 
two fathers, one a god, one a man), were they say Poseidon 

^ That is, Athene of the Brazen Himse,” 

* See Odyssey, xii 39 sg. 
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among tlie gods and Cleopompus among men, Tliey say 
Mount Parnassus and the dell Parnassus got their names 
from him, and that omens from the flight of birds were 
discovered by him. The town built by him was they say 
destroyed in Deucalion’s flood, and all the human beings 
that escaped the flood followed wolves and other wild 
beasts to the top of Mount Parnassus, and from this 
circumstance called the town which they built Lycorea 
(Wolf-toiuTi), There is also a different tradition to this, 
which makes Dy corns the son of Apollo hy the ITymph 
Corjcia, and that Lycorea was called after him, and the 
Corycian cavern from the I^’ymph. Another tradition is that 
Celmno was the daughter of Hyamus the son of Lycoms, 
and that Delphus from whom Delphi got its name was 
the son of Celaeno (the daughter of Hyamus) hy Apollo. 
Others say that Castalius an Autochthon had a daughter 
Thyia, who was the first priestess of Dionysus and intro- 
duced his orgies, and that it was from her that females 
inspired by Dionysus got geuerally called Thyiades, and 
they think Delphus was the son of Apollo and this 
Thyia. But some say his mother was Melsene the daughter 
of Cephisus. And in course of time the inhahitants called 
the town Pytho as well as Delphi, as Homer has shown iu 
bis Catalogue of the Phociaus. Those who wish to make 
genealogies about everything think that Pythes was the 
son of Delphus, and that the town got called Pytho after 
him when he was king. But the prevalent tradition is that 
the dragon slain hy Apollo’s arrows rotted here, and that 
was why the town was called Pytho from the old Greek 
word to rot, which Homer has employed in his account of 
the island of the Sirens being full of bones, because those 
that listened to their song rotted away.^ The dragon that 
was slain by Apollo was the poets say posted there by Earth 
to guard her oracle. It is also said that Crius, the king of 
Eubcea, bad a son of an insolent disposition, who plundered 
the temple of the god, and the houses of the wealthy men. 
And when he was gcing to do this a second time, then the 
Delphians begged Ap.vlio to shield them from the coming 
danger, and Phemonoe (who was then priestess) gave them 
the following oracle in hexameters, “ Soon will Phcebus 
^ Odyssey, xiL 46. 
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send iiis heavy arrovr against the man who <Jt:votirs Parnas- 
sus, and the Cretans shall purify Phoebus from the blood, and 
his fame shall never die.*’ 


CHAPTEE YII 

I T appears that the temple at Delphi was plundered from 
the beginning. For this Euboean robber, and a few 
years later the people of Phlegyas, and Pyrrhus the son 
of Achilles also, all laid their hands on it, and part of 
Xerxes’ army, but those who enriched themselves most 
and longest on the treasures of the god were the Phocian 
authorities and the army of the Gralati. And last of all 
it was fated to experience Xero’s contempt of everything, 
for he carried o:ff from Apollo 500 brazen statues, some of 
gods some of men. 

The most ancient contest, and one for which they gave a 
prize first, was they say singing a Hymn in honour of 
Apollo. And the first victor was Chrysothemis the Cretan, 
whose father Carmanor is said to have purified Apollo. 
And after Chrysothemis they say Philammon was next 
victor, and next to him his son Thamyris. Neither Orpheus 
they say from his solemn position in respect to the mysteries 
and his general elevation of sonl, nor Musseus from his 
imitation of Orpheus in all things, cared to contend in this 
musical contest. They say also that Eleuther carried ofi 
the Pythian prize for Hs loud and sweet voice. It is said 
also that Hesiod was not permitted to be a competitor, 
because he had not learned to accompany his voice with 
the harp. Homer too went to Delphi to enquire what was 
necessary for him, and even had he learnt how to play on 
the harp, the knowledge would have been useless to him, 
because of his being blind. And in the third year of the 
48th Olympiad, in which Glaucias of Croton was victor, 
the Amphictyones established prizes for harping as at the 
first, and added contests for pipes, and for singing to the 
pipes. And the victors proclaimed were Cephallen who 
was distinguished in singing to the harp, and the Arcadian 
Echembrotus for his singing to the pipes, and the Argive 
Sacadas for his playing on the pipes. Racadas also had 
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tw^o oilier PytMaai victories after this. Then too they 
first ordained prizes for athletes as at Olympia, with the 
exception of the fonrhorse races, and they established by 
law the long course and double course for hoys. And in 
the second Pythiad they invited them no longer to contend 
for prizes, hut made the contest one for a crown only, and 
stopped singing to the pipes, as not thinking it pleasing to 
the ear. For singing to the pipes was most gloomy kind of 
music, and elegies and dirges were so sung. The votive 
offering of Echemhrotus confirms me in what I say, for 
the brazen tripod offered by him to Hercules at Thebes 
has the following inscription, “ Echemhrotus the Arcadian 
offered this tripod to Hercules, after having been vic- 
torious in the contests of the Amphictyones, and in 
singing to the Greeks songs and elegies.” So the con- 
test of singing to the pipes was stopped. Afterwards 
they added a chariot race, and Clisthenes the tyrant of 
Sicyon was proclaimed victor. And in the eighth Pythiad 
they added harping without the accompaniment of the 
voice, and Agelaus from Tegea got the crown. And in the 
23rd Pythiad they had a race in armour, and Timeenetus 
from Phlius got the laurel, five Olympiads after Damaretus 
of Heraea was victor. And in the 48th Pythiad they estab- 
lished the race for a pair-horse chariot, and the pair of 
Execestides the Phocian was victorious. And in the fifth 
Pythiad after this they yoked colts to chariots, and the 
four-colt car of Orphondas the Theban came in first. But 
the pancratium for boys, and the pair of colts, and the 
racing colt they instituted many years after the people of 
Elis, the pancratium in the 61st Pythiad (when lolaidas 
the Theban was victor), and one Pythiad after the racing 
colt (when Lycormas of Larissa was proclaimed victor), 
and in the 69th Pythiad the pair of colts (when the Mace- 
donian Ptolemy was victor). For the Ptolemies delighted 
to be called Macedonians, as indeed they were. And the 
crown of laurel was given to the victors in the Pythian 
games, for no other reason I think than that (according 
to the prevalent report) Apollo was enamoured of Daphne^ 
the daughter of Ladon. 

1 Daphne means laurel. See Wordsworth’s noble Poem, The Bmsvin 
Fugitivei Part iii 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

S OME tMak that Amphictyon the son of Deucalion 
appointed the general Conncil of the Greeks, and that 
was why those who assembled at the Council were called 
Amphictyones : bnt Androtion in his history of Attica says 
that originally delegates came to Delphi from the neigh- 
bouring people who were called Amphictiones, and in 
process of time the name Amphictyones prevailed* They 
say too that the following Greek States attended this 
general Conncil, the lonians, the Dolopes, the Thessalians, 
the ^nianes, the Magnetes, the Malienses, the Phthiotes, 
the Dorians, the Phocians, the Locrians who dwelt under 
Monnt Cnemis and bordered upon Phocis. But when the 
Phocians seized the temple, and ten years afterwards the 
Sacred War came to an end, the Amphictyonic Conncil 
was changed : for the Macedonians obtained admission to it, 
and the Phocians and (of the Dorians) the Lacedaemonians 
ceased to belong to it, the Phocians because of their sacri- 
legious outbreak on the temple, and the Lacedsemonians be- 
cause they had assisted the Phocians. But when Brennua 
led the Galati against Delphi, the Phocians exhibited greater 
bravery than any of the Greeks in the war, and were in con- 
sequence restored to the Amphictyonic Council, and in other 
respects regained their former position. And the Emperor 
Augustus wished that the inhabitants of hTicopolis near 
Aetium should belong to the Amphictyonic Council, so he 
joined the Magnetes and Malienses and -ZEnianes and 
Phthiotes to the Thessalians, and transferred their votes, 
and those of the Dolopes who had died out, to the people 
of Mcopolis. And in my time the Amphictyones were 
30 members. Six came from Nicopolis, six from Mace- 
donia, six from Thessaly, two from the Boeotians (who were 
originally in Thessaly and called ^olians), two from Phocis, 
and two from Delphi, one from ancient Doris, one from the 
Locrians called Ozolae, one from the Locrians opposite 
Euboea, one from Enboea, one from Argos Sicyon Corinth 
and Megara, and one from Athens. Athens and Delphi 
and Kicopolis send delegates to every Amphictyonic 
Council : but the other cities I have mentioned only join 
the Amphictyonic Council at certain times. 
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As you enter DelpM there are four temples in a row, the 
first in ruins, the next without statues or effigies, the third 
has effigies of a few of the Eoman EmperoiB, the fourth 
is called the temple of Athene Pronoia. And the statue 
in the ante*chapel is the votive offering of the Massaliotes, 
and is larger in size than the statue within the temple. The 
Massaliotes are colonists of the Phocaeans in Ionia, and were 
part of those who formerly fled from Phocsea from Har- 
pagus the Mede, but, after having beaten the Carthaginians 
in a naval engagement, obtained the land which they now 
occupy, and rose to great prosperity. This votive offer- 
ing of the Massaliotes is of brass. The golden shield 
which was offered to Athene Pronoia by Croesus the Lydian 
was taken away (the Delphians said) by Philomelus. Near 
this temple is the sacred enclosure of the hero Phylacus, 
who, according to the tradition of the Delphians, protected 
them against the invasion of the Persians. In the part of 
the gymnasium which is in the open ah was once they say 
a wild wood where Odysseus, when he went to Autolycu? 
and hunted with the sons of Antolycus, was wounded on 
the knee by a boar.^ As you turn to the left from the 
gymnasium, and descend I should say about 3 stades, isthe 
river called Plistus, which falls into the sea at Cirrha the 
haven of the Delphians. And as you ascend from the 
gymnasium to the temple on the right of the road is the 
water Castalia which is good to drink. Some say it got its 
name from Castalia a local woman, others say from a man 
called Castalius. But Panyasis, the son of Polyarchus, in 
the poem he wrote about Hercules says that Castalia was 
the daughter of Achelous. Per he says about Hercules, 

“ Crossing with rapid feet snow-crown’d Parnassus he 
came to the immortal fountain of Castalia, the daughter of 
Achelons.” 

I have also heard that the water of Castalia is a gift of the 
river Cephisus. Alcaeus indeed so represents it in his Pre- 
lude to Apollo, and his statement is confirmed by the people 
of Lilsea, who believe that the local cakes and other things, 
which they throw into the Cephisus on certain stated days, 
reappear in the Castalia, 

* Odyasey, xix. 428-4 jl. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

D elphi is everywhere hilly, the sacred precincts of 
ApoUo and other parts of the town alike. The sacred 
precincts are very large and in the npper part of the town, 
and have several entrances. I will ennmerate all the votive 
offerings that are hest worthy of mention. The athletes 
however, and musical competitors, of no great merit I do 
not think worthy of attention, and notable athletes I have 
already described in my account of Elis. At Delphi 
then there is a statue of Phayllus of Croton, who had no 
victory at Olympia, but was twice victor in the pentathlum 
and once in the course in the Pythian games, and fought a 
naval engagement against the Medes, having furnished a 
ship himself, and manned it with some people of Croton 
who were sojourners in Greece. So much for Phayllus of 
Croton. On the entrance to the sacred enclosure is a bull 
in brass by Theopropus the JBginetan, the votive offering 
of the Corcyrseans. The tradition is that a bull in Corcyra 
left the herd and pasture, and used to resort to the sea 
bellowing as he went ; and as this happened every day the 
herdsman went down to the sea, and beheld a large shoal 
of tunny fish. And he informed the people of Oorcyra, and 
they, as they had great difhcnlty in catching these tunnies 
mnch as they wished, sent messengers to Delphi. And 
then in obedience to the oracle they sacrificed the bull to 
Poseidon, and after this sacrifice caught the fish, and 
offered both at Olympia and Delphi the tenth of their 
catch. And next are the votive offerings of the people of 
Tegea from the spoils of the Lacedaemonians, an Apollo and 
Victory, and some local heroes; as Callisto the daughter of 
Lycaon, and Areas who gave his name to Arcadia, and the 
sons of Areas, Elatus and Aphidas and Azan ; and besides 
them Triphylus, (whose mother w^as not Erato but Lao- 
damia, the daughter of Amyclas king at Lacedaemon), and 
also Erasus the son of Triphylus, As to the artificers of 
these statues, Pausanias of Apollonia made the Apollo and 
Callisto, and the Victory and effigy of Areas were by 
Daedalus of Sicyon, Triphylus and Azan were by the Area- 
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diaD Samolas, and Elakis and A.pliidas and Erasns were by 
the Argive Antiphanes, All these the people of Tegea sent 
to Delphi after the capture of the Jjacedsemonians who in- 
Taded them. And opposite them are the votive offerings 
of the Lacedaemonians when they vanquished the Athe- 
nians, statues of Castor and Pollux and Zens and Apollo 
and Artemis, and besides them Poseidon crowning Lysander 
the son of Aristocritns, and Abas who was Lysander’ s 
prophet, and Hermon the pilot of Lysander’s flag-ship. 
This statue of Hermon was designed by Theocosmns the 
Megarian, as the Megariana ranked Hermon among their 
citizens. And Castor and Pollux are by the Argive Anti- 
phanes, and Abas is by Pison from Calanria near Troezen, 
and Artemis and Poseidon and Lysander are by Dameas, 
and Apollo and Zens by Athenodoms. Both Dameas and 
Athenodorns were Arcadians from Clitor. And behind the 
statues we have just mentioned are those of the Spartans 
or their allies who fought for Lysander at the battle of 
^gos-potamoi, as Aracus the Lacedaemonian, and Erianthes 
the Boeotian beyond Mimas, and then Asty crates, and the 
Chians Cephisocle'fe and Hermophantns and Hicesins, and 
the Bhodians Timarchus and Diagoras, and the Cnidian 
Theodamus, and the Ephesian Cimmerins, and the Milesian 
ZEantides. All these were by Tisander. The following 
were by Alypns of Sicyon, Theopompns from Myndns, and 
Cleomedes of Samos, and from Euboea Aristocles of Carystus 
and Autonomns of Eretria, and Aristophantns of Corinth, 
and Apollodoms of Troezen, and from Epidaurus in Argolis 
Dion. And next to these are the Achaean Axionicns from 
Pellene, and Theares from Hermion, and Pyrrhias from 
Phocis, and Com on from Megara, and Agasimenes from 
Sicyon, and Telycrates from Lencas, and Pythodotus from 
Corinth, and Enantidas from Ambracia, and lastly the Lace- 
daemonians Epicyridas and Eteonicns. AJl these are they 
say by Patrocles and Canachns. The reverse that the Athe- 
nians sustained at JEgos-potamoi they maintain befell 
them through foul play, for their Admirals Tydens and 
Adimantns were they say bribed by Lysander. And in 
proof of this they bring forward the following Sibylline 
oracle. “ Then shall Zens the lofty-thnnderer, whose 
strength is almighty, lay grievous woes on the Athenians, 
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fierce "battle f ?r the^r sliips of v^ar, that shall perish through 
the treachery and villamy of their commauders,” They 
also cite these other lines from the oracles of Musseus, 
“ 'Y" 0 pily a, fierce stoma is coming on the Athenians through 
the villainy of their commanders, but there shall he some 
comfort, they shall level low the state that infl-icted this 
disaster, and exact vengeance.” So much for this affair. 
And as for the engagement between the Laced semonians 
and Aigiyes beyond Thyrea, the Sibyl foretold^ that it 
would be a draivn battle, but the Argives thinking they 
had got the best of it in the action sent to Delphi as a 
votive offering a brazen horse by Antiphanes of Argos, 
doubtless an imitation of the Trojan Horse. 


CHAPTER X. 

O X the basement under this horse is an inscription, which 
states that the following statues were dedicated from, 
the tenth of the spoils of Marathon. These statues are 
Athene and Apollo, and of the commanders Miltiades, and 
of those called heroes Erechtheus and Cecrops and Pandion, 
and Leos, and Antiochus the son of Hercules by Meda the 
daughter of Phylas, and j^Egeus, and of the sons of Thes- 
seus Acamas. These, in accordance with an oracle from 
Delphi, gave names to the Athenian tribes. Here too are 
Codrus the son of Melanthns, and Theseus, and Phyleus, 
who are no longer ranked among the Eponymi. All these 
that I have mentioned are by Phidias, and these too are 
really the tenth of the spoils of Marathon. But the statues 
of Antigonns, and his son Demetrius, and the Egyptian 
Ptolemy, were sent to Delphi later, Ptolemy through good- 
will, but the Macedonians through fear. 

And near this horse are other votive offerings of the 
Argives, statues of those associated with Polynices in the 
expedition against Thebes, as Adrastus the son of TaJaus, 
and Tydens the son of CEneus, and the descendants of 
Prcetus, (Capanens the son of Hipponons, and Eteoclus 
the son of Iphis), and Polynices, and Hippomedon (Adrastus’ 
sister’s son), and near them the chariot of Amphiaraus and 
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in it Baton, tlie ctarioteer and also kinsman of AmpMaratis, 
and lastly Alitherses. These are by Hypatodoms and Aris- 
togiton, and were made, so the Argives themselves say, out 
of the spoils of the victory which they and their Athenian 
allies obtained at CEnoe in Argolis. It was after the same 
action, I think, that the Argives erected the statues of the 
Epigoni. They are here at any rate, as Sthenelns and 
Alcmaeon, who was, I take it, hononred above Amphilochns 
in consequence of his age, and Promachns, and Thersander, 
and ^gialens, and Diomede, and between the two last 
Bnryalns. And opposite these are some other statues, 
dedicated by the Argives who assisted Epaminondas and 
the Thebans in restoring the Messenians. There are also 
effigies of heroes, as Dan an s the most powerful king at 
Argos, and Hypermnestra the only one of her sisters with 
hands unstained by murder, and near her Lynceus, and all 
those that ti’ace their descent from Hercules, or go back 
even further to Perseus. 

There are also the horses of the Tarentiues in brass, 
and captive women of the Messapians (hai-barians near 
Tarentnm), by Ageiadas tbe Argive. The Lacedsemonians 
colonized Tarentum under the Spartan Pbelanthus, who, 
when he started on this colony, was told by an oracle from 
Delphi that he was to acquire laud and found a city where 
he saw rain from a clear sky. At first he paid no great 
heed to this oracle, and sailed to Italy without consulting 
any interpreters, hut when, after victories over the bar- 
barians, he was unable to capture any of their cities, or get 
possession of any of their land, he recollected the oracle, 
and thought the god had prophesied impossibilities : for 
it could not rain he thought from a clear and bright sky. 
And his wife, who had accompanied him from home, en- 
deavoured to comfort him in various wavs, as he was in 
rather a despondent condition, and laid his head on her 
knees, and began to pick out the lice, and in her goodwill 
it so fell out that she wept wheu she thought how her 
husband’s affairs made no good progress. And she shed 
tears freely on Phalanthns’ head, and then he understood 
the oracle, for his wife's name was ^Ethra (clear shf), 
and so on the following night he took from the barbarians 
Tarentnm, the greatest and most prosperous of their mari- 
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time cities. Tliey say tbe liero Taras the son of 
Poseidon and a local Il^’ymph, and both the city and river 
got theii name from him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A XD near the votive offering of the Tarentines is the 
treasury of the Sicyonians, but yon will see no money 
either here or in any of the treasuries. The Cnidians 
also brought statues to Delphi, as Triopas (their founder) 
standing by a horse, and Leto and Apollo and Artemis 
shooting at Tityns, who is represented wounded. These 
statues stand by the treasury of the Sicyonians. 

The Siphniitoo made a treasury for the following reason. 
The island of Siphnos had gold mines, and the god bade 
them send a tenth of the revenue thus accruing to Delphi, 
and they built a treasury and sent the tenth to the god. 
But when in their cnpidity they left off this tribute, tiben 
the sea encroached and swept away their mines. Statues 
after a naval victory over the Tyrrhenians were also erected 
by the people of Lipara, who were a colony of Cnidians, 
and the leader of the colony was they say a Cnidian whose 
name was Pentathlus, as Antiochns the Syracusan (the son 
of Xenophanes) testifies in his History of Sicily. He says 
also that when they had built a town at Pachjnus, a pro- 
montory in Sicily, they were expelled from it by force by 
the Elymi and Phoenicians, and either occupied deserted 
islands, or drove out the islanders from those islands which 
they call to this day by the name Homer employs, the 
islands of -^olus. Of these they lived in Lipara and built 
a city there, and used to sail to Hiera and Strongyle and 
Didymse for purposes of cultivation. In Strongyle fire 
clearly ascends from the ground, and in Hiera fire sponta- 
neously blazes up on a height in the island, and near the 
sea are convenient baths, if the water is not too hot, for 
often it is difficult to bathe by reason of the great heat. 

The Theban treasuries were tbe result of tbe victory at 
Leuctra, and the Athenian treasuries from the victory at 
Marathon and the spoil of Datis on that occasion: but 
whefcber the Cnidians built their’s to commemorate some 
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victory or to display their wealth I do not know. Bnt the 
people of Cleonse suffered greatly like the Athenians from 
a, plague, till in obedience to the oracle at Delphi they 
sacrificed a goat to the rising sun, and, as they thus obtained 
deliverance from their plague, they sent a brazen goat to 
Apollo. And the treasury of the Syracusans was the result 
of the great reverses of Athens, and the Potidaean treasury 
was erected out of piety to the god. 

The Athenians also built a portico with the money which 
they got in war from the Peloponnesians and their Greek 
allies. There are also votive offerings of the figure-heads 
of captured ships and brazen shields. The inscription on 
these mentions the cities from which the Athenians sent 
the firstfruits of their spoil, Elis, and Lacedaemon, and 
Sicyon, and Megara, and PeUene in Achaia, and Ambracia, 
and Leucas, and Corinth itself. In consequence of these 
naval victories they sacrifice to Theseus, and to Poseidon 
at the promontory of Phium. I think also the inscription 
refers to Phormio the son of Asopichus, and to his famous 
-deeds. 


CHAPTER XII. 

T here is a projecting stone above, on which the Del- 
phians say the first Herophile, also called the Sibyl, 
chanted her oracles.^ I found her to he most ancient, 
and the Greeks say she was the daughter of Zeus hy Lamia 
the daughter of Poseidon, and that she was the first woman 
who chanted oracles, and that she was called Sibyl by the 
Libyans. The second Herophile was younger than her, but 
was berself clearly earlier than the Trojan War, for she 
foretold in her oracles that Helen would be reared in Sparta 
to the ruin of Asia Minor and Europe, and that Ilium 
would he taken by the Greeks owing to her. The Delians 
make mention or her Hymn to Apollo. And she calls 
herself in her verses not only Herophile but also Artemis, 
and says she was Apollo’s wedded wife and sistBr and 
daughter. This she must have written when possessed by 
the god. And elsewhere in her oracles she says her fathe?’ 

^ The text somewhat uncertain here. I have tried to extract the 
best sense. 
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■was a mortal hub ter motlier one of tlie N'ymplis of Mount 
Ida, Here are lier lines, 

I was the child of a mortal sire and goddess mother, 
she was a Nymph and Immortal while he eat bread. By my 
mother I am connected with Mount Ida, and my native 
place is red Marpessus (sacred to my mother), and the 
river Aidonens.” 

There are still in Trojan Ida ruins of Marpessus, and a 
population of about 60 inhabitants. The soil all about 
Marpessus is red and terribly dry. Why in fact the river 
Aidonens soaks into the earth, and on its emerging sinks 
into the ground again, and is eventually altogether lost 
in it, is I think the thin and porous soil of Mount Ida. 
Marpessus is 240 stades distant from Alexandria in the 
Troad. The inhabitants of Alexandria say that Herophile 
was the Sacristan of Sminthian Apollo, and that she fore- 
told by dream to Hecuha what we know really came about. 
This Sibyl lived most of her life at Samos, but visited 
Claras in Oolophonia, Delos, and Delphi, and wherever she 
went chanted standing on the stone we have already men- 
tioned. Death came upon her in the Troad, her tomb is in 
the grove of Sminthian Apollo, and the inscription on the 
pillar is as follows. 

“ Here hidden by stone sepulchre I lie, Apollo’s fate- 
pronouncing Sibyl I, a vocal maiden once hnt now for ever 
dumb, here placed by all-powerful fate, and I lie near the 
Nymphs and Hermes, in this part of Apollo’s realm.” 

Near her tomb is a square Hermes in stone, and on the 
left is water running into a conduit, and some statues of 
the Nymphs. The people of Erythrse, who are most 
zealous of all the Greeks in claiming Herophile as theirs, 
show the mountain called Corycus and the cavern in it in 
w^hich they say Herophile was born, and they say that she 
was the daughter of Theodorus (a local shepherd) and a 
Nymph, and that she was called Idsea for no other reason 
than that well-wooded places were called by people at that 
time Idas. And the line about Marpessus and the river 
Aidonens they do not include in the oracles. 

Hyperochus, a native of CumjB, has recorded that a 
woman called Demo, of Cumse in the Opican district, deli- 
vered oracles after Herophile and in a similar manner. 
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The people of Cumse do not produce any oracle of Demo’s, 
but they shew a small stone um in the temple of Apollo, 
wherein they say are her remains. After Demo the 
Hebrews beyond Palestine had a prophetess called Sabbe, 
whose father they say was Berosns and mother Erymanthe, 
but some say she was a Babylonian Sibyl, others an Egyptian. 

Pbaennis, (the daughter of the king of the Chaones), and 
the Peleae at Dodona^ also prophesied by divine inspiration, 
but were not called Sibyls. As to the age and oracles of 
Phaennis, one will find upon inquiry that she was a con- 
temporary of Antiochns, who seized the kingdom after 
taking Demetrins prisoner. As to the Peleades, they were 
they say earlier than Phemonoe, and were the first women 
that sang the following lines. 

“ Zeus was, Zeus is, Zens shall be. O great Zeus I 
Earth yieick us fruits, let us then call her Mother.” 

Prophetical men, as Enclns the Cyprian, and the Athenian 
Mnsffius the son of Antiophemns, and Lycns the son of Pan- 
dion, as well as Bacis the Boeotian, were they say inspired 
by itymphs. All their oracular utterances except those of 
Lyons I have read. 

StLch are the women and men who np to my time have 
been said to have been prophetically inspired : and as time 
goes on there will perhaps be other similar cases.^ 


CHAPTEE Xin. 

T he brazen head of the Pseonian bison was sent to 
Delphi by Dropion, the son of Deon, king of the Pseo- 
nians. These hisons are most difficult of all beasts to cap- 
ture alive, for no nets are strong enough to hold them. 
They are hunted in the following manner. When the 
hunters have found a slope terminatmg in a hollow, they 
first of all fence it all round with a palisade, they then 
cover the slope and level ground ne,ar the bottom with 

^ “ Qui hoc et simiJia putant dicuutqne Pausaniam op^omisse Ckris- 
tianu, W velim explicare catisam, cur Pausanias tecte cantum in ilt'S 
imradere, neque usquam quidquam ap«rte contra eos dicere ausus sit” 
Siebelis, 

II. K 
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newly stripped hides, and if they chance to ho short of 
hides, then they make old dry sidns slippery with oil. 
The most skilfal horsemen then drive these bisons to this 
place that I have described, and slipping on the first hides 
they roll down the slope till they get to the level ground 
at the bottom. There they leave them at first, but on the 
4th or 5th day, when hunger and weakness has subdned 
their spirit somewhat, those who are skilled in taming 
them offer them, while they are still lying there, pinenuts 
after first removing the husks, for they will at first touch 
no other kind of food, and at last they hind them and lead 
them off. This is how they capture them. 

Opposite the brazen head of this bison is the statue of a 
man with a coat of mail on and a cloak over it : the Delphian s 
say it is a votive offering of the people of Andros, and that 
it is Andreus their founder. And the statues of Apollo and 
Athene and Artemis are votive offerings of the Phocians 
from spoil of the Thessalians, their constant enemies, and 
neighbours except where the Epicnemidian Locrians come 
in. Votive offerings have been also made by the Thessa- 
lians of Pharsalus, and by the Macedonians who dwell at 
Dinm under Pieria, and by the Greeks of Oyrene in Libya. 
These last sent a chariot and statue of Ammon on the 
chariot, and the Macedonians at Dinm sent an Apollo who 
has hold of a doe, and the Pharsalians sent an Achilles on 
horseback, and Patroclns is running by the side of the 
horse. And the Dorians of Corinth built a treasury also, 
and the gold from the Lydians was stored there. And the 
statue of Hercules was the votive offering of the Thebans at 
the time they fought with the Phocians what is called The 
Sacred War. Here also are the brazen effigies erected by 
the Phocians, when in the second encounter they routed 
the Thessalian cavalry. The people of Phlius also sent to 
Delphi a brazen Zeus, and an effigy of ^gina with Zeus.’’ 
And from Man tinea in Arcadia there is an offering of a 
brazen Apollo, not far from the treasury of the Coiinthians. 

Hercules and Apollo are also to he seen close to a tripod 
for the possession of which they are abont to fight, but 

^ JEgina was the daughter of the river-god Asopiis, and was carried 
off from Phlias by Zeus. See Book ii. ch. 5. Hence tlie offering of the 
people of Phlius. 
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Leto and Artemis are trying to appease tlie anger of 
Apollo, and Athene that of Hercules. This was the votive 
o:ffering of the Phocians when Tellias of Elis led them 
against the Thessalians. The other figures in the group 
were made jointly by Dxyllus and Amyclaeus, hut Athene 
and Artemis were made by Chionis, all 3 Corinthian statua- 
ries. It is also recorded by the Delphians that, wten Her- 
cules the son of Amphitryon came to consult the oracle, the 
priestess Xenoclea would not give him any response because 
of Ms murder of IpMtus : so he took the tripod and carried 
it out of the temple, and the prophetess said, 

“ This is another Hercules, the one from Tiryns not 
from. Canopus.” 

For earher still the Eg;^tian Hercules had come to Delphi. 
Then the son of Amphitryon restored the tripod to Apollo, 
and got the desired answer from Xenoclea. And poets 
have handed down the tradition, and sung of the contest 
of Hercules and Apollo for the tripod. 

After the battle of Platsea the Greeks in common made 
a votive offering of a gold tripod standing on a bronze 
dragon. The bronze part of the votive offering was there 
in my time, hut the golden part had been abstracted by 
the Phocian leaders.^ The Tarentines also sent to Delphi 
another tenth of spoil taken from the Peucetian barbarians. 
These votive offerings were the works of art of Onatas the 
^ginetan and Calynthus, and are effigies of footsoidiers 
and cavalry, Opis king of the lapyges come to the aid of 
the Peucetii. He is represented in the battle as a dying 
man, and as he lies on the ground there stand by him the 
hero Taras and the Lacedaemonian Phalanthus, and at no 
great distance a dolphin : for Phalanthus before he went to 
Italy suffered sMpwreck in the Crissaean Gulf, and was 
they say brought safe to shore by a dolphin. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

T he axes which were the votive offering of Periclytns, 
the son of Euthjmachus of Tenedos, have an old legend 
connected with them. Cycnus was they say the son of 

* See Bau‘liubO*^b IJerodoiiis. Book ix. ch. 81. 
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Poseidon, and king at Colonse, a town in tke Troad near 
the island Leucophrjs. This Cycnns had a daughter 
Hemithea and a son Tennes by Proclea, daughter of Oly- 
tius, and sister of that Oaletor of whom Homer says in the 
Iliad ^ that he was slain by Ajax when he tried to set on fire 
the ship of Protesilaus, — and, Proclea dying, Cycnns married 
for his second wife Phylonome, the daughter of Oragasns, 
who failing to win the love of Tennes told her husband 
that Tennes wanted to have illicit dealings with her against 
her will, and Cycnns believed this lie, and put Tennes and 
his sister into a chest, and sent them to sea in it. And 
they got safe to the island Lencophrys, since called Tenedos 
from Tennes. And Cycnns, who was not destined to be 
ignorant of his wife’s deception all his life, when he learned 
the truth sailed after his son to implore his forgiveness, 
and to admit his unwitting error. And as he was anchoring 
at the island, and was fastening his vessel by ropes to some 
tree or piece of rock, Tennes in his rage cut the ropes with 
his axe. Hence it is passed into a proverb, when people 
obstinately decline a conference, that they resemble him 
who cut the matter short with his Tenedian axe. Tennes 
was afterwards slain the Greeks say by Achilles as he was 
defending Tenedos, and in process of time the people of 
Tenedos, as they were weak, joined themselves to the people 
of Alexandria on the mainland of the Troad. 

The Greeks who fought against the King of the Per- 
sians erected at Olympia a brazen Zeus, and an Apollo 
at Delphi, after the actions of Artemisium and Salamis. 
It is said also that Tbemistocles, when he went to Delphi, 
brought of the spoils of the Medes as a present to Apollo, 
and when he asked if he should offer them inside the 
temple, the Pythian Priestess bade him at once take them 
away altogether. And these were the words of her oracular 
response : “ Put not in my temple the beautiful spoils of tlie 
Persians, send them home as qnickly as possible.” It is 
wonderful that the god declined to accept the spoils of the 
Medes only from Tliemistocles. Some think the god would 
have rejected all the Persian spoil equally, if those who 
offered it had first asked (like Themistocles) if the god 


1 XY. 419 - 421 , 
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would accept it. Others say that, as the god knew that 
Themistocles would be a suppliant of the Persians, he refused 
on that account to accept the spoil from him, that he might 
not win for him by acceptance the undying hate of the 
Medes, This invasion of Greece by the barbarian you may 
find foretold in the oracles of Bacis, and earlier still in the 
verses of Euclus. 

Near the great altar is a bronze wolf, the votive offering 
of the Delphians themselves. The tradition about it is 
that some man plundered the treasures of the god, and hid 
himself and the gold in that part of Parnassus where the 
forest trees were most thick, and that a wolf attacked him 
as he slept and killed him, and that this wolf used to run 
into the town daily and howl : and the Delphians thought 
this could not but be by divine direction, so they followed 
the wolf and discovered the sacred gold, and offered to the 
god a bronze wolf. 


CHAPTER XY, 

T he gilt statue of Phryne here was made by Praxiteles, 
one of her lovers, and was an offering of Phryne her- 
self. And next it are two statues of ApoUo, one offered by 
the Epidaurians in Argolis after victory over the Medes, 
and the other by tbe Megarians after their victory over 
the Athenians at Nissea. And there is an ox an offering 
of the Platasans, when they defended themselves success- 
fully on their own soil with the rest of the Greeks against 
Mardonius the son of Gobryas. Next come two more 
statues of Apollo, one offered by the people of Heraclea near 
the Euxine, the other by the .Amphictyones when they fined 
the Phocians for cultivating land sacred to the god. This 
Apollo is called by the Delphians Sitalcas,^ and is abont 35 
cubits high. Here too are statues of the JEltolian Generals, 
and of Artemis and Athene, and two statues of Apollo, 
votive offerings of the Hltolians after their victories over 
the Galati. Phaennis indeed foretold in her oracles, a 
generation before it happened, that the army of the Celts 
would pass from Eui-ope to Asia to destroy the cities there. 

^ Le, FroMhiioT of com-gr^wing {oTiihii 
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“ Tlien indeed tlie destroying tost of tte Galati stall 
cross tte narrow passage of tte Hellespont, marching to 
the flute, and shall lawlessly make havoc of Asia. And 
the god shall even afflict more grievously all those that 
dwell near the sea shore. But Cronion shall verily soon 
raise up a helper, the dear son of a Zeus-reared hull, who 
shall bring a day of destruction to all the Galati.” 

By the bull Phaennis meant Attains the king of Perga- 
mus, who was also called bull-homed in the oracle.^ 

The statues of cavalry leaders seated on horseback were 
oflered to Apollo by the Pherseans, when they had routed 
the Athenian cavalry. And the bronze palm and gilt 
statue of Athene on the palm were dedicated by the Athe- 
nians for the victory at the Burymedon on the same day both 
on land and river. I noticed that some of the gold on this 
statue was plucked off. I put this down to the cupidity of 
sacrilegious thieves. But Olitodemus, the oldest writer on 
Athenian Antiquities, says in his account of Attica that, 
when the Athenians were making preparations for the 
expedition to Sicily, an immense number of crows came to 
Delphi, and with their beaks knocked ofl and tore away 
the gold offl the statue. He also says that they broke olf 
the spear, the owls, and all the fruit on the palm in imita- 
tion of real fruit. Olitodemus relates also other prodigies 
to deter the Athenians from the fatal expedition to Sicily. 
The people of Gyrene also placed at Delphi a figure of 
Battus in his chariot, who took them by ship from Thera to 
Libya. Gyrene is the charioteer, and Battus is in the chariot 
and Libya is crowning him, the design is by the Cretan 
Amphion the son of Acestor. And when Battus built 
Gyrene, he is said to have found the following remedy for 
an impediment in his speech. As he was travelling in 
the remote parts of Gyrene which were still unoccupied 
he chanced to see a lion, and his terror at the sight made 
him cry out loud and clearly.^ And not far from Battus 

^ Tlie words of the oracle were as follows : 

BdpasL TavpoicepiaQ, PafftXrj'ida rip^v 
Kal Ttaidoiv Tcaihg' tovt<j>>v yt piv ovKen TralSeg, 

* So the son of Croesus found his tongue from sudden fright. See 
Herodotus, i. 85. 
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the Amphictyones erected another gtatne of Apollo, out 
of the proceeds of the fine imposed on the Phocians for 
their impiety to the god. 


CBAPTEB XYI. 

O P the votive offerings which the Lydian Idngs sent to 
Apollo nothing now remains hut the iron base of the 
bowl of Alyattes. This was made by Glancns of Chios, 
who first welded iron, and the places where the base is 
joined are not riveted together by holts or nails, but simply 
by welding. This base from a broad bottom rises tnrret- 
like to a point. The sides are not entirely covered, but 
have girders of iron like the steps in a ladder. Straight 
bars of iron bend outwards at the extremities, and this is 
the seat for the bowl. 

What is called by the Delphians the navel, made of white 
stone, is according to their tradition the centre of the 
world, and Pindar in one of his Odes gives a similar ac- 
coxmt.^ Here is a votive offering of the Lacedaemonians^ 
a statue by Calamis of Hermione, the daughter of Mene- 
lans and wife of Orestes (the son of Agamemnon), and 
still earlier the wife of hTeoptolemns the son of Achilles. 
The .i^Etolians have also erected a statue to EnrydamTis their 
general, who commanded their army against the G-alati, 
There is still among the mountains of Crete a town called 
Elyrus, its inhabitants sent a brazen goat as their offering 
to Delphi. This goat is represented suckling Phylacides 
and Philander, who according to the people of Elyrus were 
the sons of Apollo by the Kymph Acacallis, with whom 
he had an intrigue in the city Tarrha in the house of Car- 
manor. 

The Carystians also from Euboea offered a brazen ox to 
Apollo after the Median war. I think both they and the 
Platasans made their votive offerings because, after repuls- 
ing the barbarian, they enjoyed prosperity in other respects 
and a free land to cultivate. The .^tolians also sent effigies 
of their generals and Apollo and Artemis, when thev bad 
subdued their neighbours the Aca-rnanians. 

^ Pindar Pyth. viii. 8^. So al&o uEschjlus, Bicmen, 40. 
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The strangest tMng I heard of was what happened in 
the seafight between the Liparseans and Tyrrhenians. The 
Pythian Priestess bade the Liparseans fight a naval engage- 
ment with the Tyrrhenians with as small a fleet as possible. 
They pnt to sea therefore with only five triremes, and the 
Tyrrhenians, thinking themselves quite a match for the 
Liparaeans, put out to sea against them with only the same 
number of ships. And the Liparaeans took them, and also 
another five that put out against them, and a third and 
even fourth set of five ships. They then placed at Delphi 
as votive offerings as many statues of Apollo as they had 
captured ships. Bchecratides of Larissa offered the small 
Apollo, and the Delphians say this was the first of all the 
votive offerings. 


CHAPTER XYII. 

O P the western barbarians the Sardinians offered a brazen 
statue of Sardus, from whom their island took its 
name. For its size and prosperity Sardinia is equal to the 
most celebrated islands. What its ancient name was among 
its original inhabitants I do not know, but the Greeks who 
sailed there for commerce called it Ichnusa, because its 
shape was like that of a man’s foot-print. Its len gth is about 
1,120 stades and its breadth 470. The first that crossed 
over into the island were they say Libyans, their leader 
was Sardus, the son of that Maceris who was called Her- 
cules by the Egyptians and Libyans. The most notable 
thing Maceris ever did was to journey to Delphi : but Sar- 
dus led the Libyans to Ichnusa, and gave his name to the 
island. They did not however eject the original inhabitants 
of the island, but the new comers were received as fellov/ 
colonists rather from necessity than choice. Heither did 
the Libyans nor the aborigines of the island know how to 
build cities, but lived dispersed in huts and caves as each 
chanced. But some years after the Libyans some Greeks 
came to the island under Aristseus, (who was they say the 
son of Apollo by Gyrene) : and who migrated they say to 
Sardinia iu excessive grief at the death of Actceon, which 
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made him ill at ease in Boeotia and indeed all Greece. 
There are some who think that Daedalus fled at the same 
time from Camicus, owing to the hostility of the Cretans, 
and took part in this colony of Aristaeus : but it is alto- 
gether beyond probability that Daedalus, who was a con- 
temporary of CEdipns when he reigned at Thebes, could have 
shared either in a colony or in anything else with Aristaeus, 
the husband of Autonoe the daughter of Cadmus. 'Not do 
I think that even these Greeks built a town, inasmuch as in 
numbers and strength they were inadequate to such a task. 
And after Arist^us the Iberes crossed into Sardinia under 
N'orax, and built the town of Fora, which is the first men- 
tioned in the island : Forax was they say the son of Hermes 
by E^thea the daughter of Geryon. And a fourth band of 
colonists of Thespians and Athenians under lolaus came to 
Sardinia and built the town of Olbia, and the Athenians 
separately built the town which they called Ogryle, either 
preserving the name of one of their townships in this way, or 
because Ogrylus was one of the expedition. There are still 
places in Sardinia called after lolans, who is still honoured 
by the inhabitants. And after the capture of Ilium several 
of the Trojans escaped, as well as those who got off safe 
with ^neas ; part of them were carried by the winds to 
Sardinia, and mixed with the Greeks who had gone there 
earlier. And what hindered the barbarians from fighting 
against the Greeks and Trojans was that in their equip- 
ment for war they stood on an equality, and both armies 
feared to cross the river Thorsus which parted them. 
Many years afterwards however the Libyans passed over 
into the island a second time with a larger host, and 
fought against the Greeks, and entirely destroyed all but a 
remnant, and the Trojans fled to the hilly parts of the 
island, and occupying the mountains, which were difficult 
of access from the rocks and crags, are called to this day 
Ilians, hut they resemble the Libyans in their appearance 
and armour and mode of living. And there is an island 
not far from Sardinia, called by the Greeks Cyrnns, hut by 
its Libyan inhabitants Corsica. A large contingent in this 
isilind, who had suffered grievously from faction, crossed 
over to Sardinia and dwelt in part of the mountainous dis- 
trict, and were called by the Sardinians Corsi from the 
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name of tlieir fatherland. And when the Carthaginians 
became a great naval power, they subdued all the Sar- 
dinians but the Ilians and the Corsi, (who were prevented 
from being reduced to slavery by the security which the 
mountains gave them,) and themselves built in the island 
the towns Caralis and Sulci. And the Libyans or Iberes, 
who were allies of the Carthaginians, disputed over the 
spoil, and got so angry that they parted from them, and 
they also went and dwelt in the mountainous parts of the 
island. And they were called Balari, according to the 
dialect of the people of Cyrnus, who give that name to 
exiles. Such are the races that inhabit Sardinia, and such 
are the towns they have built. And in the island towards 
the iJlorth and the mainland of Italy is a mountain range 
difficult of access, whose summits are contiguous, and this 
part of the island affords no harbours to mariners, but 
violent gusts and squalls of wind sweep from the mountain- 
tops over the sea. In the middle of the island are other 
mountains less lofty, hut the air there is generally turbid 
and pestilential, in consequence of the salt that crystallizes 
there, and the violence of the South "Wind ; for the North 
Winds, on account of the height of the mountains towards 
Italy, are prevented from blowing in summer time so as to 
cool the air and soil. Some say that Cyrnus is not further 
by sea from Sardinia than eight stades, and as it is moun- 
tainous and lofty throughout, they think it prevents either 
the West or North West Winds reaching Sardinia. There 
are no serpents in the island either venomous or harmless, 
nor wolves. The rams are of no greater size than elsewhere, 
but their appearance is just such as a statuary in AEgina 
might suppose a wild ram to be, thicker however in the 
breast than the ABginetan works of art, and the horns do 
not stand out direct from the head, but twist round the 
ears, and in speed they surpass all animals. The island is 
free from all deadly grasses and herbs with one exception, 
a grass hke parsley -which is deadly, and those who eat of it 
die laughing. Tffis is the origin of Horner^ and subse- 
quent writers speaking of the Sardonic laughter when 
things are in evil iffight. This grass grows chiefly near 


Odyssey, xx. 301, 302. 
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springs, but does not communicate to them its venom. We 
have introduced this account of Sardinia into our history 
of Phocis, because the Greeks have such very scanty know- 
ledge about the island. 


CHAPTEE XYIIL 

horse, 'which is next the statue of Sardus, was they 
-A- say the votive ojffering of the Athenian Oallias (the 
son of Lysimachides), out of his own personal gains in the 
Persian war. And the Aehgeans offered a statue of Athene 
after they had reduced the town of Phana in -^tolia by 
siege. The siege lasted a long time, and, when the be- 
siegers found they could not take the town, they sent 
messengers to Delphi, and this was the response they 
received. * 

“ 0 inhabitants of the land of Pelops and of Achaia, 
who come to Pytho to enquire how you are to capture the 
town, observe what portion of water daily given to the in- 
habitants keeps them alive, and how much the town has 
already drunk. In this way may you take the fenced 
village of Phana.’* 

Hot understanding the meaning of the oracle, they re- 
solved to raise the siege and depart homewards, as the 
inhabitants of the besieged place took very little heed of 
them, when a woman came out of the town to fetch water 
from a well near the walls. They hurried up from the 
camp and took this woman prisoner, and the Achseans 
learned from her that the little water from this well (when 
they got it each night) was measured out, and the people 
in the town had no other water whatever to drink. So 
the Achseans fouled the water so as to make it undrinkable 
and capt'ored the town. 

And next to this statue of Athene the Ehodians of Lin- 
dus erected a statue of Apollo. And the Ajubraeiotss 
offered a brazen ass, after their victory by night over the 
Molossi. The Molossi had made ready for a night attack 
on them, when an ass, who chanced to be driven from the 
field, pursuing a she-ass with lust and braying, and the 
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driver also crjing out in a loud and disorderly manner, tlie 
Molossi were so dismayed wiiere they were in ambush that 
they left the place, and the Ambraciotes detected their 
plan, and attacked and defeated them that very night. 

And the people of Omese in Argolis, as the Sicyonians 
pressed them hard in war, vowed to Apollo, if they should 
succeed in repelling the Sicyonians, to have a procession to 
him at Delphi daily and to sacrifice to him any quantity of 
victims. They obtained the wished-for victory, but as to 
discharge their vow daily was a great expense, and the 
trouble even greater than the expense, they hit upon the 
expedient of offering to the god representations in brass of 
the procession and sacrifice. 

Here too is a representation in iron of the contest be- 
tween Hercules and the Hydra, the votive offering and 
design of Tisagoras. Making statues in iron is most diffi- 
cult and laborious. This Tisagoras, whoever he was, is 
famed for the heads of a lion and wild boar at Pergamus. 
These are also in iron, aud were a votive offering of his to 
Dionysus. 

And the Phocians of Elatea, who held out agaiust the 
siege of Oassander till Olympiodorus came from Athens to 
their relief, sent a brazen lion to Apollo at Delphi. And 
the Apollo next that lion is the offering of the Massaliotes 
for their victory over the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. 

The -^tolians also erected a trophy and statue of an 
armed woman, (.^tolia to wit), out of the fine they im- 
posed on the Galati for their cruelty to the people of Cal- 
lion.^ There is also a gilt statue of Gorgias of Leohtini, 
his own votive offering. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

EXT to the statue of Gorgias is a votive offering of 
^ ^ the Amphictyones, a statue of Scjilis of Scione, who 
had wonderful fame as a diver, and taught his daughter 
Eydna diving. When a violent storm came on Xerxes’ 
fleet off Mount Pelion they greatly added to the wrecks, by 


^ See ch. 22. 
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diving down and cutting the cal>les that kept tke slips at 
anchor. It was for this good service that the Amphic- 
tjones made statues of Scyllis and his daughter. And 
among the statues that Nero took away from Delphi was 
this of Hydna. [Yir^s that are virgins indeed still dive 
in the sea with impunity.] ^ 

I shall next relate a Lesbian tradition. The nets of 
some fishermen at Methymna fished up out of the sea a 
head made of olive-wood, which seemed that of a foreign 
god, and not one worshipped by the Greeks. The people 
of Methymna inquired therefore of the Pythian priestess 
what god or hero it belonged to, and she bade them wor- 
ship Phallenian Dionysus. Accordingly the people of 
Methymna ofiered their vows and sacrifices to it, and sent 
a bronze imitation of it to Delphi. 

On the gables are representations of Artemis and Leto j 
and Apollo and the Muses, and the setting of the Sun, and 
Dionysus and the Thyiades. The faces of all these are by 
the Athenian Praxias, the pupil of Calamis : but as the 
temple took some time to build Praxias died before it was 
fiuished, and the rest of the carving on the gables was by 
Androsthenes, also an Athenian, and the pupil of Eucadmus. 
Of the golden arms on the architraves, the Athenians 
offered the shields after the victory at Marathon, and the 
.dStolians the arms of the Galati behind and on the left, 
which resemble the Persian shields called G&rrha. 

Of the irruption of the Galati into Greece I gave some 
account in connection with the council-chamber at Athens : 
but I prefer to give the fullest account in connection with 
Delphi, because the greatest struggle between them and 
the Greeks took place here. The first expedition of the 
Celts beyond their borders was under Cambaules : but 
when they got as far as Thrace on that occasion they did 
not dare to go any further, recognising that they were too 
few in number to cope with the Greeks. But ou the second 
expedition, egged on by those who had formed part of the 
army of Cambaules, who had tasted the sweets of plunder 
and were enamoured of the gains of looting, a large army 
of both infantry and cu^valry mustered together. This army 

^ I follow Schubart in surrounding this remarkable statement with 
brackets. 
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tlie coTnmanders divided into tliree parts, and each marched 
into a different district. Oerethrins was to march against 
the Thracians and the Trihalli : Brennus and Acichorius 
were to lead their division into Pseonia : and Bolgius was 
to march against the Macedonians and Illyrians. This last 
fought a battle against Ptolemy king of the Macedonians, 
who had treacherously slain Seleucus the son of Antiochus, 
(though he had been a suppliant at his court), and was 
nicknamed Lightning on account of his audacity.^ In this 
battle Ptolemy fell, and with him no small part of the 
Macedonians: hut the Celts durst not adventure any 
further into Greece, and so this second expedition returned 
home again. Thereupon Brennus urgently pressed upon 
the general assemblies, and npon each individual chief- 
tain of the Galati, the advantages of invading Greece, 
pointing out her weak state at that period, and the im- 
mense wealth of her community, her votive offerings in 
the temples, her quantity of silver and gold. He succeeded 
in persuading the Gblati to invade Greece once more, and 
among other chieftains he chose Acichorius once more as 
his colleague. The army mustered 152,000 foot and 
20,400 horse. Such at least was the fighting force of the 
cavalry, for its real number was 61,200 : as each horse- 
soldier had two servants, who themselves were excellent 
cavalry also and mounted. Por the custom of the Galati 
in an engagement was that these servants should remain 
in the rear close at hand, and if a horse was killed they 
supplied a fresh one, and if the rider was killed one of 
them took his place, and if he too was killed then the third 
took his place. And if one of the masters was only 
wounded, then one of his servants removed him to the 
camp, and the other took his place in the battle. In this 
custom I think the Galati imitated the 10,000 Persians, 
called The Immortals, But the difference was that The 
Immortals were a reserve force only used at the end of an 
action, whereas the Galati used these reserves as wanted all 
through the action. This mode of fighting they called 
Trimarcisia in their dialect: for the Celts called a horse 
marca. Such was the force, such the intentions, with 
which Brennus marched into Greece, 

^ See the circumstances in Book i. ch. 16, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

T he Greeks for tkeir part, tHotigli very dejected, were 
induced to fight bravely for their country by the very 
urgency of the peril. For they saw that at the present crisis 
it was not merely their liberty that was at stake, as at the 
time of the Persian invasion, but that, even if they granted 
land and water to the enemy,’ they would have no future secu- 
rity. For they still remembered the former irruption of the 
Galati into Macedonia and Thrace and Pseonia, and their 
recent outrages in Thessaly had been reported to them. 
It was the universal opinion therefore, both with indi- 
viduals and states, that they must either die or conquer. 

It will not be without instruction to compare the num- 
bers of those who fought against Xerxes at Thermopylae 
with those who fought now against the Galati. The Greeks 
that marched against the Mede were as follows : 300 Lace- 
demonians only under Leonidas, 500 from Tegea, 500 from 
Mantinea, 120 Arcadians from Orchomenus, 1000 from the 
other towns of Arcadia, 80 from Mycense, 200 from Phlius, 
400 from Corinth, 700 Boeotians from Thespia and 400 from 
Thebes. And 1,000 Phocians guarded the pass at Mount 
(Eta, who must be added to the Greek contingent. As to 
the Locrians under Mount Cnemis Herodotus has not men- 
tioned their precise number, he only says they came from 
all the towns. But we may conjecture their number pretiy 
accurately ; for the Athenians at Marathon, including 
slaves and non-combatants, were not more than 9,000 : so 
that the fighting force of Locrians at Thermopyles could 
not be more than 6,000. Thus the whole force employed 
against the Persians would be 11,200, Xor did all of these 
stay all the time under arms at Thermopylae, for except 
the men from Lacedaemon and Thespia and My cense they 
waited not to see the issue of the fight. And now against 
these barbarians who had crossed the ocean the following 
Greeks banded themselves at Thermopylie : 10,000 heavy 

^ Tlie technical term for submission to an enemy. See Herodotus, 
V. 17. 18 5 vii. 133. 
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armed infantry and 500 laorse from Boeotia, under tlie 
Bceotarclis CepMsodotns and Thearidas and Diogenes and 
Lysander: 500 cavalry and 3,000 foot from Pbocis, under 
Critobnltis and Antiochus : 700 Locrians, all infantry, from 
the island Atalanta, nnder the command of Midias : 400 
heavy armed infantry of the Megarians, their cavalry under 
the command of Megareus : of the ^tolians, "who formed 
the largest and most formidahle contingent, the number of 
their horse is not recorded, but their light-armed troops 
were 90/ and their heavy armed 7000 : and the ^tolians 
were nnder the command of Polyarchns and Polyphron and 
Lacrates. And the Athenians were nnder Callippns the 
son of Moerocles, as I have before stated, and consisted of 
all the triremes that were sea- worthy, and 500 horse, and 
1,000 foot, and because of their ancient renown they were 
in command of the whole allied army. And some merce- 
nary troops were sent by varions kings, as 500 from Mace- 
donia, and 500 from Asia, those that were sent by Antigonns 
were led by Aristodemus the Macedonian, and those that 
were sent by Antic chus were led by Telesarchus, as also 
some Syrians from Asia situated by the river Orontes. 

When these Greeks, thus banded together at Thermopylse, 
heard that the army of the Galati was already in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magnesia and Phthiotis, they determined to 
send about 1,000 picked light-armed soldiers and a troop 
of horse to the river Sperchius, to prevent the barbarians" 
crossing the river without a struggle. And they went and 
destroyed the bridges, and encamped by the river. Now 
Brennus was by no means devoid of intelligence, and for a 
barbarian no mean strategist. Accordingly on the follow- 
ing night without any delay he sent 10,000 of his troops, 
who could swim and were remarkably tall, — and all the 
Celts are remarkably tall men — down the river to cross 
it not at the ordinary fords, but at a part of the river 
where it was less rapid, and marshy, and diffused itself 
more over the plain, so that the Greeks should not be able 
to notice their crossing over. They crossed over accord- 
ingly, swimming over the marshy part of the river, and 
using the shields of their country as a sort of raft, while 

^ This 90 seeming a very small force, Sohuhart conjectures 790, 
Brmidstater 1090. 
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tlie tallest of tliem conld ford tlie river. W hen tHe Greeks 
at the Sperchius noticed that part of tlie barbarians bad 
crossed over, tbej retumed at once to tbe main army. 


GHAPTEE XXI. 

B EEXXTJS next ordered those wbo dwelt near tbe 
Maliac Bay to throw bridges over tbe Spercbins : 
which they did quickly, standing greatly in dread of him, 
and being very desirous that tbe barbarians should depart 
and not injure them by a long stay in their part of tbe 
country. Then Brennus passed bis army across these 
bridges, and marched for Heraclea. And though they did 
not capture it, the Galati ravaged the country, and slew the 
men that were left in the fields. The year before the ^fco- 
lians had compelled the people of Heraclea to join the 
.^tolian League, and now they protected Heraclea just as 
if it was their own. That is why Brennus did not capture 
it, but he paid no great attention to it, his only anxiety 
being to dislodge the enemy from the passes, and get into 
Greece by Thermopylae. 

He advanced therefore from Heraclea, and learning from 
deserters that a strong force from all the Greek cities was 
concentrated at Thermopylae, he despised his enemy, and 
the following day at daybreak opened battle, having no 
Greek seer with him, or any priests of his own country, 
if indeed the Celts practise divination. Thereupon the 
Greeks advanced silently and in good order ; and when 
fche two armies engaged, the infantry were careful not to 
break their line, and the light-armed troops keeping their 
ground discharged their darts arrows and slings at the bar- 
barians. The cavalry on both sides was useless, not only 
from the narrowness of the pass, but also from the smooth 
and slippery and rocky nature of the ground, intersected 
also throughout by various mountain streams. The armour 
of the Galati was inferior, for their only defensive armour 
was the shield used in their countiy, and moreover they 
were less experienced in the art of war. But they fought 
like wild beasts with rage and fury and headlong incon- 
siderate valour : and, whether hacked about by swords 
n. s 
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and battle-axes, or pierced with darts and jayelins, desisted 
not from their furious attacks till bereft of life. Some 
cTen plucked out of their wounds the weapons with which 
they had been wounded, and hurled them back, or used 
them in hand to hand fight. Meantime the Athenians on 
their triremes, not without great difhculty and danger, sailed 
along the mnd which is very plentiful in that arm of the 
sea, and got their vessels as near the barbarians as they 
could, and shot at their ftanks with all kinds of darts 
and arrows. And the Celts by now getting far the worst 
of it, and in the press suffering far more loss than 
they conld inflict, had the signal to retire to their camp 
given them by their commanders. Accordingly retreating 
in no order and in great confusion, many got trodden 
underfoot by one another, and many f ailing into the marsh 
disappeared in it, so that the loss in the retreat was as 
great as in the heat of action. 

On this day the Athenians exhibited more valour than all 
the other Greeks, and especially Oydias, who was very 
voung and fought now for the &st time. And as he was 
MIM by the Galati his relations hung up his shield to 
Zeus Eleutherius with the following inscription, ^ 

Here I hang in vain regret for the young Oydias, I once 
the shield of that good warrior, now a votive offering to 
Zeus, the shield which he carried on his left arm for the 
hrst time, on that day when fierce war blazed out against 
the Galati.” 

This inscription remained till Sulla’s soldiers removed the 
shields in the portico of Zeus Eleutherius, as well as other 
notable things at Athens. 

And after the battle at Thermopylae the Greeks buried 
their dead, and stripped the bodies of the barbarians. Hut 
the Galati not only asked not permission to bury their 
dead, but plainly did not care whether their dead obtained 
burial or were torn to pieces by birds and beasts. Two 
things in my opinion made them thus indifferent to the 
burial of their dead, one to strike awe in their enemies by 
their ferocity, the other that they do not habitually mourn 
for their dead. In the battle fell 40 Greeks, how many 
barbarians cannot be accurately ascertained, for many of 
them were lost in the marsh. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

O H the seventh day after the battle a division of the 
Galati endeavoured to cross Mount CBta by Heraclea, 
by a narrow pass near tbe ruins of Tracbis, not far from 
wbicb was a temple of Athene, rich in votive offerings. 
The barbarians hoped to cross Mount (Eta by this pass, 
and also to plunder the temple by the way. The garrison 
however under the command of Telesarchus defeated the 
barbarians, though Telesarchus fell in the action, a man 
zealously devoted to the Greeh cause. 

The other commanders of the barbarians were astounded 
at the Greek successes, and doubted whereunto these things 
would grow, seeing that at present their own fortunes were 
desperate, but Brennus thought that, if he could force the 
^tolians back into -^tolia, the war against the other Greeks 
would be easier. He selected therefore out of his whole 
army 40,000 foot and about 800 horse, all picked men, and 
put them under the command of Orestorius and Combutis. 
And they recrossed the Sperchius by the bridges, and 
marched through Thessaly into JEtolia. And their actions 
at Callion were the most atrocious of any that we have 
ever heard of, and quite nnlike human beings. They 
butchered all the males, and likewise old men, and babes at 
their mother’s breasts: they even drank the blood, and 
feasted on the flesh, of babies that were fat. And high- 
spirited women and maidens in their flower committed 
suicide when the town was taken : and those that survived 
the barbarians submitted to every kind of outrage, being 
by nature incapable of pity and natural affection. And 
some of tbe women rushed upon the swords of the Galati 
and voluntarily courted death: to others death soon came 
from absence of food and sleep, as these merciless barba- 
rians outraged them in turn, and wreaked their lusts on 
them whether dying or dead. And the JOltolians having 
learnt from messengers of the disasters that had fallen 
upon them, removed their forces with all speed from 
Thermopyloe, and pressed into ^tolia, furious at the suffer- 
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ings of tlie people of Callion, and even still more anxious 
to save tlie towns that had not yet been captured. And 
the young men flocked out from all their towns to swell 
their army, old men also mixed with them inspirited by 
the crisis, and even their women volunteered their services, 
being more furious against the Galati than even the men. 
And the barbarians, having plundered the honses and 
temples and set Are to Callion, marched hack to the main 
army at Thermopylae : and on the road the people of Patrae 
were the only Aehseans that helped the JEtolians and fell 
on the barbarians, being as they were capital heavy-armed 
soldiers, hnt hard-pressed from the quantity of the Galati 
and their desperate valour. But the -^EtoKan men and 
women lined the roads and threw missiles at the barbarians 
with great effect, as they had no defensive armour but their 
national shields, and when the Galati pursued them they 
easily ran away, and when they desisted from the vain pur- 
suit harassed them again continually. And though Callion 
had suffered so grievously, that what Homer relates of the 
contest between the L^strygones and the Cyclops seems less 
improbable,^ yet the vengeance which the ^tolians took was 
not inadequate ; for of the 40,800 barbarians not more than 
half got back safe to the camp at Thermopylae. 

In the meantime the fortunes of the Greeks at Thermo- 
pylse were as follows. One pass over Mount CEta is above 
Trachis, most steep and precipitous, the other through the 
district of the -dEnianes is easier for an army, and is the 
way by which Hydarnes the Mede formerly turned the 
flank of Leonidas’ forces. By this way the ^nianes and 
people of Heraclea promised to conduct Brennus, out of no 
ill-will to the Greeks, but thinking it a great point if they 
could get the Celts to leave their district and not remain 
there to their utter ruin. So true are the words of Pindar, 
when he says that everybody is oppressed by his own troubles, 
hut is ind&erent to the misfortunes of other people.^ And 
this promise of the jEnianes and peopile of Heraclea en- 
couraged Breunus : and he left Acichorius with the main 
army, instructing him to attack the Greek force, when he 

^ Odyssey, x, 199, 200. 

* Nem. i. 82. Thus La BocTirfoucauld is anticipated, " Nous avons 
tons assez de force pom* sup]»orter les maux d'anmii,” 
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(Brennus) stoald have got to their rear: and himself 
marched through the pass with 40,000 picked men. And 
it so happened that that day there was a great mist on the 
mountain which obscured the sun, so that the barbarians 
were not noticed by the Phocians who guarded the pass till 
they got to close quarters and attacked them. The Pho- 
cians defended themselves bravely, but were at last over- 
powered and retired from the pass : but were in time to 
get to the main force, and report what had happened, before 
the Greeks got completely surrounded on all sides. There- 
upon the Athenians took the Greeks on hoard their triremes 
at Thermopylae: and they dispersed each to their own 
nationality. 


CHAPTER XXin. 

A HD Brennus, waiting only till Acichorins’ troops should 
come up from the camp, marched for Delphi. And the 
inhabitants fled to the oracle in great alarm, but the god 
told them not to fear, he would protect his own. And the 
following Greeks came up to fight for the god ; the Phocians 
from all their towns, 400 heavy armed soldiers from Am- 
phissa, of the ^tolians only a few at first, when they heard 
of the onward march of the barbarians, but afterwards 
Philomelas brought up 1200. For the flower of the .dilto- 
lian army directed itself against the division of Acichorins, 
not bringing on a general engagement, bnt attacking their 
reargnard as they marched, plundering their baggage and 
killing tbe men in charge of it, and tbns impeding their 
march considerably. And Acichorins had left a detach- 
ment at Heraclea, to guard the treasure in his camp. 

So Brennus and the Greeks gathered together at Delphi 
drew up against one another in battle-array. And the god 
showed in the plainest possible way his enmity to the bar- 
barians. For the whole ground occupied by the army of 
the Gulati violently rocked most of the day, and there was 
continuous thunder and lightning, which astounded the 
Celts and prevented their heariug the orders of their officers, 
axid the lightning hit not only some particular individual 
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here and there, but set on fire all round him and their arm& 
And appearances of heroes, as Hjperochus and Laodocus 
and Pjrrhus, and Phylacus — a local hero at Delphi — were 
seen on the battle field. And many Phocians fell in the 
action and among others Aleximachus, who slew more bar- 
barians with his own hand than any other of the Grreeks, 
and who was remarkable for his manly wigonr strength of 
frame and daring, and his statue was afterwards placed by 
the Phocians in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Such was 
the condition and terror of the barbarians all the day, and 
during the night things were still worse with them, for it 
was bitterly cold and snowed hard, and great stones came 
tumbling down from Parnassus, and whole crags broke off 
and seemed to make the barbariaiis their mark, and not one 
or two hnt thirty and even more, as they stood on guard or 
rested, were killed at once by the fall of one of these crags. 
And the next day at daybreak the Greeks poured out of 
Delphi and attacked them, some straight in front, but the 
Phocians, who had the best acquaintance with the ground, 
came down the steep sides of Pamassns through the snow, 
and fell on the Celtic rear unexpectedly, and hurled jave- 
lins at them, and shot at them with perfect security. At 
the beginning of tbe battle the Galati, especially Brennns’ 
body-guard who were the finest and boldest men in their 
army, fought with conspicuous bravery, though they were 
shot at on all sides, and suffered frightfully from the cold, 
especially such as were wounded : but when Brennus was 
wounded, and taken off the field in a fainting condition, 
then the barbarians sorely against their will beat a retreat, 
(as the Greeks by now pressed them hard on all sides), and 
killed those of their commdes who could not retreat with 
them owing to their wounds or weakness. 

These fugitive Galati bivouacked where they had got to 
when night came on them, and during the night were seized 
with panic fear, that is a fear arising without any solid 
cause. This panic came upon them late in the night, and 
was at first confined to a few, who thought they heard the 
noise of horses galloping up and that the enemy was 
approaching, bnt soon it ran through the host. They there- 
fore seized their arms, and getting separated in the dark- 
ness mutually slew one another, neither recognizing their 
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native dialect, nor discerning one anotlier’s forms or weapons, 
but botb sides in tbeir panic thinking their opponents Greeks 
both in language and weapons, so that this panic sent by 
the god produced terrific mutual slaughter. And those 
Phocians, who were left in the fields guarding the flocks 
and herds, were the first to notice and report to the Greeks 
what had happened to the barbarians in the night : and this 
nerved them to attack the Celts more vigorously than ever, 
and they placed a stronger guard over their cattle, and 
would not let the Galati get any articles of food from them 
without a fierce fight for it, so that throughout the bar- 
barian host there was a deficiency of com and all other 
provisions. And the number of those that perished in 
Phocis was nearly 6,000 slain in battle, and more than 
10,000 in the savage wintry night and in the panic, and as 
many more from starvation. 

Some Athenians, who had gone to Delphi to reconnoitre, 
brought back the news of what had happened to the bar- 
barians, and of the panic that the god had sent. And when 
they heard this good news they marched through Boeotia, 
and the Boeotians with them, and both in concert followed 
the barbarians, and lay in ambush for them, and cut ofl the 
stragglers. And Acichorius’ division had joined those who 
fled with Brennus only the previous night : for the j3Eto- 
tians made their progress slow, hurling javelins at them 
and any other missile freely, so that only a small part of 
the barbarians got safe to the camp at Heraclea. And 
Brennus, though his wounds were not mortal, yet either 
from fear of his comrades, or from shame, as having 
been the instigator of all these woes that had happened to 
them in Greece, committed suicide by drinking neat wine 
freely.^ And subsequently the barbarians got to tbe river 
Sperchius with no little difficulty, as the -^tolians attacked 
them fiercely all the way, and at that river the Thessalians 
and Malienses set on them with such vigour that none of 
them got home again. 

This expedition of the Celts to Greece and their utter 
ruin happened when Anaxicrates was Archon at Athens, in 
the second year of the 125th Olympiad, when Ladas of 
./^gPB was victor in the course. And the following year, 

^ Which after his wounds would be fatal. 
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wlieu Democlcs was Archon at Athens, all the Celts ^ cfos.^setl 
back again to Asia Minor. I have delivered a true 
account. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

P r the vestibule of the temple at Delphi are written up 
several wise sayings for the conduct of life by those 
whom the Grreeks call The Beverb Wise Merb. These were 
Thales of Miletus and Bias of Priene (both from Ionia), anc 
(of the -iEolians in Lesbos) Pittacus of Mitylene, and (of 
the Dorians in Asia Minor) Cleobulus of Lindus, and Solon 
of Athens, and Chilo of Sparta, and the seventh Plato 
(the son of Aristo) makes ^ Myson of Chense, a village on 
Mount CEta, instead of Periander the son of Cypselus. 
These Seven Wise Men came to Delphi, and offered to 
Apollo those famous sayings. Know thyself ^ and Not too 
much of anything. And they inscribed those sayings in 
the vestibule of the temple. 

You may also see a brazen statue of Homer on a pillar, 
and read the oracle which they say was given to him, which 
runs as follows : 

“ Fortunate and unfortunate, for you are born to both des- 
tinies, you inquire after your fatherland. But you have no 
fatherland, only a motherland. Tour mother’s country is 
the island los, which shall receive your remains. But be 
on your guard against the riddle of young boys.^’ ® 

The inhabitants of los stiU shew the tomb of Homer, 
and in another part of the island the tomb of Glymene, 
who they say was Homer’s mother. But the people of 
Cyprus, for they too claim Homer as their own, and say 
that Themisto (one of the women of their country) was his 

^ A« Siehelis well points out, this cannot refer to Brennus’ army, 
which we have just been told was all cut to pieces, but to the swarm of 
Celts in Macedonia and Thrace, who returned to Asia Minor, cowed by 
this catastrophe. 

* In the Protagoras^ 343 A, 

® The tradition the oracle refers to is that Homer died of grief, 
because he could not solve the riddle which some fisher boys pro- 
pounded to him. The oracle is also alluded to in Book viii, ch. 24. 
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mother^ cite the foilov»iiig propketical verses of Euelus 
touching Homer’s birth ; 

“ In sea-girt Cyprus stall a great poet one day be born, 
whom divine Themisto shall give birth to in the country, 
a poet whose fame shall spread far from wealthy Salamis. 
And he leaving Cyprus and sailing over the sea shall first 
sing the woes of spacious Hellas, and shall all his days be 
immortal and ever fresh.” 

These oracles I have heard and read, but I have no- 
thing private to write either about the country or age of 
Homer. 

And in the temple is an altar of Poseidon, for the most 
ancient oracle belonged to Poseidon, and there are also 
statues of two Pates, for in the place of the third Pate is 
Zeus the Arbiter of the Pates, and Apollo the Arbiter of 
the Fates. Ton may also see here the altar at which the 
priest of Apollo slew Heoptolemns the son of Achilles, as 
I have stated elsewhere. And not far from this altar is the 
iron Chair of Pindar, on which they say he used to sit 
and sing Hymns to Apollo, whenever he came to Delphi. 
In the interior of the temple, to which only a few have 
access, is another statue of Apollo all gold. 

As one leaves the temple and turns to the left, there are 
precincts in which is the grave of Heoptolemus the son of 
Achilles, to whom the people of Delphi offer funeral rites 
annually. And not far from this tomb is a small stone 
on which they pour oil daily, and on which at every festival 
they lay raw wool : and they have a tradition abont tMs 
stone, that it was the one which was given to Cronos .in- 
stead of a son, and that he afterwards voided it. 

And if, after looking at this stone, you return to the 
temple, you will come to the fountain Oassotis, which is 
walled in, and there is an ascent to it through the wall. 
The water of this fountain goes they say underground, and 
inspires the women in the sanctuary of the god with pro* 
phetical powers : they say the fountain got its name from 
one of the Hymphs of Parnassus. 
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CHAPTER XXy. 

A BOYB fhe fountain is a building wbicb contains sonae 
paintings of Polygnotus, it is the votive offering of tlie 
people of Cnidos, and is called TJie Lounge by the people of 
DelpM, because they used to assemble there in old times 
and discuss both serious and trifling subjects. That there 
were many such places throughout Grreece Homer has 
shown in Melantho’s reviling of Odysseus : 

“ For you will not go to sleep at a smithy or at some 
lounge, but you will keep talking here.” ^ 

On the right as you enter the building is a painting of 
the capture of Ilium and the return of the G-reeks. And 
they are making preparations for Menelaus* hoisting sail, 
and his ship is painted with hoys and sailors all mixed up 
together on board : and in the middle of the ship is Phrontis 
the pilot with two punting poles. Homer ^ has represented 
Hestor among other things telling Telemachus about 
Phrontis, how he was the son of Onetor, and pilot of Mene- 
laus, and most able in his art, and how he died as he sailed 
past Snnium in Attica. And Menelaus, who was up to this 
time sailing with Hestor, was now left behind, that he 
might discharge all due funeral rites for Phrontis. Beneath 
Phrontis in the painting of Polygnotus is Itheemenes carry- 
ing some garment, and Echoeax descending the gangway- 
ladder with a brazen water-pot. And Polites and Stro- 
phius and Alphins are represented taking down the tent of 
Menelaus, which is not far from the ship. AndAmphialas 
is taking down another tent, a hoy is sitting at his feet, but 
there is no inscription on bim, and Phrontis is the only 
person with a heard. His was the only name in the group 
that Polygnotus got out of the Odyssey: the others I 
imagine he invented. There too stands Briseis, and Dio- 
mede near her, and Iphis in front of them both, they all 
appear to be gazing at Helen’s beauty. And Helen is 

* Odyssey, xviii. 328, 320. See Dr Hayman’s admirable note on tlus 
passage. 

® Odyssey, iii. 27Q sg. 
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seated, and near ter is Eniybates, 'wbo lias no beard, and 
was I suppose the Herald of Odysseus. And Helenas Hand- 
maids are by, Eanfcbalis standing^ at Her side, and Electra 
fastening Her sandals : these names are different However 
from those Homer gives in the Iliad, when he describes 
Helen and her maids going on to the walls.' And above 
Helen sits a man clothed in pnrple, looking very dejected : 
^fore reading the inscHption one would conjecture tl^t it is 
Helenas the son of Priam. And near Helenas is Ateges, 
who is wounded in the shoulder, as he is described bv Ees- 
cheos of Pyrrha, the son of ABschylinns, in his Capture of 
Ilium, he was wounded he says by Admetus the son of 
Augeas in the night-attack of the Trojans. And next to 
Meges is Lycomedes the son of Creon, who is wonnded on 
the wrist, as Lescheos says he was by Agenor. It is mani- 
fest that Polygnotus must have read Lescheos’ poem, or he 
would not have painted their wounds so accurately. He 
has also depicted Lycomedes "with a third wound in the 
ankle, and a fourth on the head* Euryalns also the son of 
Mecisteus is represented as wounded in the head and wrist. 
All these are above Helen in the painting : and next Helen 
is .dEthra the mother of Theseus with her head shaven, and 
Theseus’ son Demophon apparently wondering whether he 
could save her. And the J^gives say that Melanippns was 
the son of Theseus by the daughter of Sinis, and that he 
won the prize in the race, when the Epigoni restored the 
Hemean games which were originally introdnced hy Ad- 
rastus. Lescheos has stated that .<Ethra escaped when 
Ilium was taken, and got to the Greek camp, and was 
recognized by the sons of Theseus, and Demophon asked 
her of Agamemnon. And he said he would willingly 
gratify Demophon, but could not do so before he obtained 
the consent of Helen, so a messenger was sent to Helen 
and she gave her consent. I think therefore the picture 
represents Eurybates coming to Helen on this errand, and 
delivering the message of Agamemnon. And the Trojan 
women in the painting look in sad dejection as if they 
were captives already. There is Andromache, with a baby- 
boy at her breast. Lescheos says that this hahyhoy was 
hurled from a tower, not in consequence of any decree 
^ Iliad, iii. 144. Their names there are M^ihra and Olymiene, 
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of the Greeks, but simply from tlie private baked of 
l^’eoptolemas. There too is Hedesicaste, one of the illegiti- 
mate daughters of Priam, of whom Homer says that she 
dwelt in the town of Pedaeum, and married Imhrins the 
son of Mentor.^ Andromache and Medesicaste are repre- 
sented veiled : but Polyxena has her hair plaited after 
the manner of maidens. The Poets represent her to have 
])een slain at the tomb of Acbilles, and I have seen paint- 
ings both at Athens and Pergamus beyond the river 
Caicus of her death. Polygnotns has also introduced 
Hestor into the same painting, with a hat on his head and 
a spear in his hand : and a horse near seems to be rolling 
in the dnst. Near the horse is the sea-shore, and you can 
see the pebbles, but the rest of the scene does not resemble 
a sea view. 


CHAPTER XXYL 

A BO YE the women between JEthra and Nestor are the 
captives, Clymene, and Oreusa, and Aristomache, and 
Xenodice. Clymene is enumerated among the captives by 
Stesichorus in bis Froll of lli'ivm : Aristomache likewise is 
represented in the poem called Tlie JReturn from Tliv/m as 
the daughter of Priam, and wife of Oritolaus the son of 
Hicetaon: but I do not remember either poet or prose- 
writer making mention of Xenodice : and as to Creusa, 
they say that the Mother of the Gods and Aphrodite rescued 
her from slavery to the Greeks, and that she was the wife 
of ^neas, though Lescheos and the author of the Cyprian 
Poems represent Eurydice as the wife of .^neas. Above 
these are painted Deinome Metioche Pi sis and Cleo- 
dice reclining on a couch : Deinome is the only one of 
these mentioned in the poem called The Little Iliady so I 
think Polygnotus must have invented the other names. 
Here too is Epeus naked knocking down the walls of Troy, 
and above the walls is the head only of the Wooden Horse. 
Here too is Polypoetes, the son of Pirithons, with his head 
bound by a fillet, and near him Acamas, the son of Theseus, 


1 Iliad, xiii. 171-173. 
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wiUi a lielmet on his head, and a crest on the helmet. Here 
boo is Odysseus with a coat of mail on. And Ajax the son 
of Oilens is standing near the altar with a sHeld in his 
hand, taking his oath in connection with the violation of 
Cassandra: Cassandra is seated on the gronndand holding 
fast the wooden statne of Athene, for she tore it from ite 
base, when Ajax dragged her away from the all^r. And 
the sons of Atrens are painted with their helmets on: 
and on Menelans^ shield is a representation of the dragon 
that appeared to him as an omen during the sacrifice at 
Anlis. They are administering the oath to Ajax. And 
near the painting of the horse by I^estor’s side ^ is iSTeopto- 
lemns killing Elasns, whoever he was ; ^ his dying agony is 
well depicted : and Astynons, who is mentioned by Les- 
cheos, has fallen on to his knee, and ITeoptolemns is in the 
act of smiting him with the sword. And Polygnotns has 
represented Keoptolemns alone of all the Greeks continuing 
to butcher the Trojans, that the painting shonld correspond 
with the scenes depicted on thetomhof Neoptolemns. Homer 
indeed calls Achilles’ son everywhere by the name of Heop- 
tolemns, hut the Cyprian Poems say he was called Pyrrhus 
by Lycomedes, and that the name Heoptolemns was given 
him by Phoenix, because he ® was very yonng when he first 
went to the wars. Here too is the painting of an altar, and 
a little boy clinging to it in dire fear : a brazen coat of mail 
lies on the altar, such as was worn in old times, for in 
our days we seldom see snch. It consisted of two pieces 
called Qyalay one a protection for the breast and belly, the 
other for the hack, both joined together by clasps. And 
snch coats of mail would aSord sufficient protection without 
A shield : and so Homer represented Phorcys the Phrygian 
without a shield, because he was armed with this kind of coat 
of mail.^ In Polygnotns’ painting I recognize a coat of mail 
of this kind : and in the temple of Ephesian Artemis Oalli- 
phon of Samos has painted some women fitting this kind of 
coat of mail on Patroclus. And Polygnotns has represented 

^ See ch. 25 nearly at the end. 

® An Elasizs is mentioned in Iliad, xvi. 696. 

® He (i. €, Neoptolemas) . Siehelis very ingeniously suggests o AxiXXfw g. 
1 aA.eept that suggestion as necessary to the se?.se. 

* See Iliaa, xvii. 314. Pausanias goes a little beyond Homer methinks. 
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Laodice standing on tlie other side of tlie altar. I do not find 
her name mentioned bj any poet among the captive Trojan 
women : and it seems probable enongli that the Greeks let her 
go. For Homer has represented in the Iliad thatMenelans 
and Odysseus were entertained by Antenor, and that Laodice 
was the wife of Antenor’s son Helicaon.^ And Lescheos 
states that Helicaon was wounded in the night-engagement, 
and recognized by Odysseus, and rescued out of the battle 
alive. It follows therefore, from the affection of Menelaus 
and Odysseus for the family of A ntenor, that Agamemnon 
and Menelaus would have offered no violence to Helicaon’s 
wife. What Euphorion of Chalcis therefore has written 
about Laodice is very improbable. And next Laodice is a 
stone prop, and a bronze laver on it. And Medusa sits on 
the ground holding this prop with both her hands. Who- 
ever has read the Ode of Himermus will include her among 
the daughters of Priam. And near Medusa is an old woman 
closely shaven, (or possibly a eunnoh), with a naked child 
in his or her arms : the child’s hand is before its eyes for 
fear. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

O P the dead in the painting are Pelis naked,® lying on his 
back, and underneath him Eioneus and Admetus both 
in their coats of mail. According to Lescheos Eioneus was 
slain by Heoptolemus, and Admetus by Philoctetes. And 
above these are others, near the laver Leooritus, the son of 
Polydamas, who was killed by Odysseus, ard near Eioneus 
and Admetus Ooroehus the son of Mjgdon. This Mygdon 
has a famous tomb on the borders of the Steccorenian Phry- 
gians, and poets have given those Phrygians the name of 
Slygdones after him. Coroebns came to wed Cassandra, 
and was killed by Neoptolemus according to the prevalent 
tradition, hut by Diomede according to Lescheos. And 
above Corcebus are Priam and Axion and Agenor. Les- 

^ SeeHiad, iii, 205-207. Also 122-124. 

- Kaked here, and in. connection with Epeus in ch. 26, probably only 
means without armour on, Cf. “ Nudus ara, sere niidus,” Virg, 
Georg. I 299. 
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clieos says tHat Priam was not slain at the altar of Honse- 
hold Zens, but was tom away from the altar and killed 
by Neoptolemns with no great difficulty at the doors of 
the palace. As to Hecuba, Stesichorus in his Fall of Ilium 
has stated that she was taken to Lycia by Apollo. And 
Lesoheos says that Axion was the son of Priam, and killed 
by Eurjpylus the son of EuaBmon. The same poet states 
that Agenor was killed by Heoptolemus. And Echeclus, 
Agenor’s son, seems to bare been slain by Achilles. And 
Sinon, the companion of Odysseus, and Anchialus are carry- 
ing out the corpse of Laomedonfor burial. There is another 
dead person in the painting, Eresus by name ; no poet, so 
far as my knowledge goes, has sung either of Eresus or 
Laomedon. There is a painting also of the house of 
Antenor, and a leopard’s skin hung up over the porch, as a 
sign to the Greeks not to meddle with the family of Antenor^ 
And Theano, Antenor' s ivife,is painted with her sons, Glaucus 
seated on his armour, and Eurymachus seated on a stone. 
Near him stands Antenor with his daughter Crino, who is 
carrying her baby boy. AH these are depicted with sorrow- 
ful countenances. The servants are placing a chest and other 
articles on the hack of an ass, on which a little boy also 
sits. And nnder this painting is the following Elegiac 
couplet by Simonides. 

“ Polygnotus of Thasos, the son of Aglaophon, painted 
these incidents in the capture of Eium.” 


CHAPTEE XXYIIL 

other part of the painting, that on the left, represents 
-i Odysseus descending to Hades, to consult the soul of 
Tiresias about Ms return home. In the painting is a river, 
which is obviously Acheron, and there are some reeds 
growing in it, and some fishes so indistinct that they look 
like the ghosts of fishes. And there is a boat on the river, 
and a ferryman with his oars. Polygnotus has followed (I 
tMnk) here the description, in the poem called the IHinyad, 
about Theseus and Pirithous. 
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“ Tin willingly did old Charon admit these living persons 
into his boat meant for the use of the dead/’ 

Polygnotus has accordingly represented Charon as old. 
The persons on board are not very easy to trace. But 
there is Tellis, looking like a youth, and Cleoboea still a 
virgin, with a cist on her knees such as they use in the 
worship of Demeter. Of Tellis I know nothing more than 
that Archilochus was his greaigrandson. And Cleoboea 
they say first introduced the mysteries of Demeter from 
Paros to Thasos. And on the bank of the Acheron near 
Charon’s boat a son, who had not treated his father well, is 
being strangled by his father. For the ancients reverenced 
fathers exceedingly,^ as one may infer among other things 
from the conduct of those called Pious at Catana, who, 
when Catana was consumed by fire from Mount JEtna, took 
no account of silver or gold, but the one took up his mother, 
the other his father, and fled for their lives. And as they 
advanced with great difficulty for the flame gathered on 
them, (but they would not for all that set their parents 
down), the fiames they say divided so as to let them pass 
without hurt These young men are still honoured at 
Catana. And in Polygnotus’ painting near the man who 
ill-treated his father, and has consequently a bad time of it 
in Hades, is a sacrilegious wretch suffering punishment. 
The woman ^ who is punishing him seems well acquainted 
with poison, and other things that can do man harm. Men 
were also in those days remarkable for piety to the gods, as 
the Athenians shewed when they captured the temple of 
Olympian ^eus at Syracuse, for they removed none of the 
votive offerings, and left the former priest still in charge. 
Datis the Mede also showed the same piety both in word 
and in deed, in word to the Delians, and in deed when, 
finding a statue of Apollo on a Phoenician ship, he gave it 
back to the people of Tanagra to take to Delium, In those 
days all men honoured the deity, and so Polygnotus intro- 
duced into his painting the sacrilegious wretch suffering 
punishment. Above those I have described is Eurynomus, 
who according to the Antiquarians at Delphi is a demon 

^ See for example Heskd, WorJcs and Bai/s^ 331, 332, with context. 

^ Boeuiger takes this woman to be PunUJiment personified. 
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in Hades, and eats tlie fiesli of the dead clean to the bones. 
Ho such person however is mentioned in the Odyssey, or 
in the Minyad, or in The Return from Ilium, though these 
poems contain accounts of Hades and its horrors. I shall 
therefore describe Enrynomns’ appearance in this painting. 
His colour is a blneish-black, like that of the flies that in- 
fest meat,^ and he shows his fangs, and sits on a vnlture’s 
sMn. And next him are Ange and Iphimedea from Arca- 
dia. Auge came to Tenthras in Mysia, and, of all the 
women who consorted with Hercules, bare a son most like 
him. And Iphimedea is treated with very great honour by 
the Carians who dwell at Mylasa. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

A BOYB those I have already mentioned are Perimedes 
and Eurylochus,^ the comrades of Odysseus, with 
the victims which are black rams. And next them is a 
man seated, whom the inscription states to be Ocnns. He 
is representing rope-making, and a she-ass near him eats 
the rope as fast as he makes it. This Ocnus they say was 
an industrious man, who had an extravagant wife : and 
whatever he got together by industry was very soon spent 
by her. This picture therefore of Polygnotus is supposed 
to be a skit on Ocnus’ wife. And I know that the lonians, 
when they see anyone labouring hard to no profit, say that 
he is weaving Ocnus’ rope.^ However those who divine by 
the flight of birds give the name of Ocnus to a very rare 
kind of heron, both large and handsome. Tityns too is 
in the picture, no longer being tortured, but worn out 
by his continuous punishment to a mere shadow. And 
if you look at the next part of the picture, you will see 
Ariadne veiy near the man who is ropemalang : she is 
sitting on a rock, and looking at her sister Ph^dra, who is 
suspended to a rock by a rope which she holds in both 
hands. She is so represented to make her end appear 

1 Our “bluebottles.^ ^ ^ ^ Odyssey, xi, 23 

* Propertius has an allusion to tMs, v, iii. 21, 22. 
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more decorous. And Dionysus took Ariadne from The- 
seus either by some chance, or purposely preparing an 
ambush for him, sailing against him with a larger arma- 
ment. This was the same Dionysus, I take it, who was 
the first to invade India, and the first to throw a bridge 
over the river Euphrates ; the place where he built this 
bridge was called Zeugma, and a rope is preserved to this 
day, wreathed with tendrils of the vine and ivy, which was 
used in the coustrnction of the bridge. Both Greeks and 
Egyptians have many legends about Dionysus. And below 
Phaedra Chloris is reclining on the knees of Thyia : no one 
will err who states that there was a great friendship be- 
tween these two women in their lifetime : and both came 
from the same neighbourhood, Orchomenus in Boeotia.^ 
There are other traditions about them, as that Poseidon 
had an intrigue with Thyia, and that Chloris was married 
to Poseidon’s son hTeleus. And next Thyia is Procris the 
daughter of Erechtheus, and next her, with her back 
towards her, is Glymene, who is represented in The Beturn 
from Ilium to have been the daughter of Minyas, and the 
wife of Cephalus the son of Deion, and mother by him of 
Iphiclus. All the poets agree that Procris was Cephalus^ 
wife before Olymene was, and that she was murdered by 
her husband. And beyond Clymene in the interior of the 
painting is the Theban Megara, who was Hercules’ wife, but 
eventually repudiated by him, because he lost all his children 
by her, and so did not think his marriage with her a lucky 
one. Above the head of those women I have mentioned is 
the daughter of Salmoneus sitting on a stone, and beside her 
Eriphjle is standing, lifting her fingers through her dress 
to her neck. You may conjecture that she is holding the 
famous necklace in the hand which is concealed by the folds 
of her dress. And above Eriphyle is Elpenor, and Odysseus 
kneeling, holding his sword over a ditch : and Tiresias the 
prophet is approaching the ditch, and near Tiresias is 
Anticlea, the mother of Odysseus, sitting on a stone. And 
Elpenor is wearing the coarse plaited coat usual among 
sea-faring men. And below Odysseus Theseus and Piri- 
thons are seated on the enchanted rock, Theseus has both 

^ It will be seen that I adopt the suggestion of Siebelis. The reading 
is doubtful 
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his own sword and that of Pirithous, and Pirithona is 
looking at his like one indignant that swords are useless 
for their present venture. Panyasis has represented The- 
seus and PirithoiLs asnot fastened to their seat, but that the 
rock grew to them instead of fetters. The Mendship be- 
tween Theseus and Pirithous has been alluded to by Homer 
both in the Iliad and Odyssey. In the latter Odysseus 
says to the Pliseacians, 

I then perhaps had seen the heroes of former times, 
whom I fain would have seen, as Theseus and Pirithous, 
the famous sons of the gods.’’ ^ 

And in the Iliad, in his chiding of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, hlestor uses the following words ; ® 

“ I never before saw such heroes nor shall I e’er again, 
as Pirithous, and Dryas shepherd of his people, and O^neus 
and Exadius and divine Polyphemus, and Theseus son of 
-i®geua like to the Immortals.” 


CHAPTER YTT , 

'|30LXG']NrOTIJS has painted next the daughters of Pan- 
^ dareus, as to whom Homer says, in a speech of Pene- 
lope, that their parents died through the wrath of the gods 
when they were still maidens, and that as they were orphans 
they were brought up by Aphrodite, and received gifts from 
other goddesses, as from Hera prudence and beauty, from 
Artemis tallness of stature, &om Athene an education fit 
for women. But when Aphrodite went up to heaven to 
obtain a good match for the girls from Zeus, they were 
carried off in her absence by the Harpies and given by them 
to the Puries. Such at least is Homer’s account about 
them.® And Polyguotus has painted them crowned with 
flowers, and playing with dice. Their names were Camiro 
and Glytie. Pandareus was you must know a Milesian 
from Cretan Miletus, and an associate of Tantalus both iu 
his theft and perjury. And next the daughters of Pan- 

1 Odjssey, xi. 630, 631. The last line is in brackets in modem editions. 

^ Iliad, i. 262-265. The last line here is in brackets in modem editions. 

® Odyssey, xx. 63 sq. 
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dareus is Antiloclms witli one of his feet on a stone, and 
his head on both his hands. And next him is Agamemnon, 
leaning on his sceptre nnder his left arm, and with a staff 
in his hands. And Protesilans and Achilles are seated, and 
looking at one another. And ahore Achilles is Patroclus 
standing. None of these have beards except Agamemnon. 
And above them is painted the stripling Phocns, and laseus 
with a heard, who is trying to take a ring from Phc^us’ 
left hand. The circumstances are as follows. When Phocns, 
the son of jEacus, crossed over from .^i^lgina to the country 
now called Phocis, and obtained the sovereignty over the 
men in that part of the mainland, and meant to dwell there, 
lasens was most friendly with him, and offered him various 
presents, as was very natural, and among others a stone 
signet-ring set in gold : and when Phocns not long after 
sailed back to j^gina, Peleus contrived his death : and so 
in the painting, as a memorial of their friendship, laseus is 
represented as wishing to look at the signet-ring, and 
Phocns letting him take it. Above them is Msera sitting 
on a stone : in The Betum from Ilium she is said to have 
died a virgin, and to have been the daughter of Proetns, 
the son of Thersander and grandson of Sisyphus. And 
next Mfiera is Actseon, (the son of Aristseus), and his 
mother, both seated on a deerskin and holding a fawn in 
their hands. And a hound for hunting is near : these are 
emblems of the life and death of Actssoru And in the 
lower part of tbe painting next to Patroclus is Orpheus 
sitting on a hill, with a harp in his left hand, and with his 
light hand he is touching the branches of a willow-tree, 
and he leans against the tree : the scene looks like the 
grove of Proserpine, where Homer tells us poplars and 
willows grew.^ And Orpheus’ dress is Greek, no part of 
his attire is Thracian, not even his hat. And Promedon is 
leaning against the other side of the willow tree. Some 
think Polygnotus introduced Promedon’s name into legend. 
Others say he was a Grreek who was passionately fond of 
music, and especially of that of Orpheus. In the same part 
of the painting is Schedius, who led the Phocians to 
Troy, with a dagger in his hand, and a garland of grass on 
his head. And next him sits Pelias, with heard and head 
* Odyssey, x. 509, 510- 
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all lioary, ^zing at Orpheus. And Thamjrris sitting near 
Pelias is blind and dejected in mien, with thick Tia.iV and 
heard, liis lyre is broken and the strings torn asunder. 
Above him is Marsyas, seated on a stone, and near him 
Olympus, a handsome boy, learning to play on the pipe. 
The Phrygians at Cel sense represent that the river flowing 
through their town was formerly this piper Marsyas, and 
that the piping in honour of Cybele was his iuTention : 
they say also that they repulsed the army of the G-alati 
throngh his aid, as he assisted them both with the water of 
the river and his melody. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

I P you look again at the upper part of the pamting, you 
will see next Actseon Salaminiau Ajax Palamedes 
and Thersites playing with dice, which were the invention 
of Palamedes. And the other Ajax: is looking at them 
playing : he looks like a shipwrecked man, and his body is 
wet with the foam of the sea. Polygnotus seems to have 
purposely collected together the enemies of Odyssens. 
And Ajax the son of Oileus hated Odysseus, because he 
urged the Greeks to stone him for his rape of Cassandra. 
And I have read in the Cyprian Poems that Palamedes 
going a fishing was drowned by Diomede and Odysseus. 
And a httle above Ajax the son of Oileus is Meleager 
painted, looking at Ajax. All these except Palamedes have 
beards. As to the death of Meleager, Homer informs us 
that a Fury heard Althaea cursing him, and that this was 
the cause of his death. But the poems called the Great 
Eoeae and the Minyad agree in stating that Apollo assisted 
the Onretes against the .^Etolians, and killed Meleager. 
As to the famous tradition about the firebrand; how it 
was given to Althaea by the Pates, and how Meleager was 
fated not to die till it was consumed by fire, and how 
Althaea set it on fire in a rage, all this was first described hy 
Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, in his play called 
Plenronise : 

‘‘ He escaped not dread fate, but was consumed hy the 
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swift flame, as soon as tlae ill-contrived firebrand was set om 
fire by Ms stem mother.’’ 

Phrynichus does not however seem to introduce the 
legend as Ms own invention, bnt only to allude to it as one 
well-known throughout G-reece. 

In the lower part of the painting next Thracian Thamyris 
sits Hector, like a man oppressed with sorrow, with both 
his hands on his left knee. And next him is Memnon 
seated on a stone, and close to Memnon Sarpedon, who is 
leaning Ms head on both his hands, and one of Memnon’s 
hands is on Sarpedon’s shoulder. All of these have beards, 
and some birds are painted on Memuon’s cloak. These 
birds are called Memnonides, and every year the people 
near the Hellespont say they come on certain days to 
Memnon’s tomb, and sweep all the parts round the tomb 
that are hare of trees or grass, and sprinkle them with their 
wings which they wet in the river j^sepus. And near 
Memnon is a naked Ethiopian boy, for Memnon was king 
of the Ethiopians. However he did not come to Ilium 
from Ethiopia, huf; from Susa in Persia and the river 
Choaspes, after vanquishing all the tribes in that neighbour- 
hood. The Phrygians still shew the road by which he 
marched Ms army, the shortest route over the mountains.^ 

Above Sarpedon and Memnon is Paris, as yet a beardless 
youth. He is clapping his hands like a rustic, apparently 
to attract the notice of Penthesilea, who looks at him, bnt 
by the toss of her head seems to despise Mm, and jeer at 
him as a boy. She is represented as a maiden with a 
SoytMan bow, and a leopard’s skin round her shoulders. 
Above her are two women carrying water in broken pitchers, 
one still in her prime, the other rather advanced in life. 
There is no inscription on either of them, except a noti- 
fication that they are both among the uninitiated. Above 
this pair are Callisto the daughter of Lycaon, and Homia, 
and Pero the daughter of Helens, from every suitor of 
whom her father asked the kine of Iphiclus.^ Callisto 
has a bear-skin for her coverlet, and her feet are on the 

^ So Ccarayus. The meaning and reading is very obscure. 

^ See Horner’s Odyssey, xi. 287 sq. Helens refused the matchless 
Pero’s hand to any suitor who would not bring as a wedding-preaent 
these kine of Iphiclus. 
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knees of !Kom.ia. I kaYe before stated tbat tbe Arcadians 
consider Eomia one of their local iNTymphs. The poets say 
the Nymphs are loTig*-liYed but not immorbal. Next to 
Callisto and the other women with her is a hill, up which 
Sisyphus the son of j^oItls is laboriously rolling a stone. 
There is also a wine jar in the painting, and an old man, 
and a boy, and two women, a young woman under a rock, 
and an old woman near the old man. Some men are 
bringing water, and the old woman’s waterpot appears to be 
broken, and she is pouring all the water in the pitcher into 
the winejar. One is inelined to conjecture that they are 
people making a mock of the Elensinian mysteries. But 
the older Greeks considered the Elensinian mysteries as 
much^ above all other religious services, as the gods are 
superior to heroes. And under the winejar is Tantalus, 
undergoing all those punishments mentioned by Horner,^ 
and also terrified lest a stone overhanging his head should 
fall on him. It is plain that Poljgnotus followed the 
account of Archilochus : but I do not know whether 
Archilochns invented the addition to the legend about the 
stone, or merely related what he had heard from others. 

Such is a full account of the various details in this fine 
painting of the Thasian painter. 


CHAPTER XXXn. 

EAR the temple precincts is a handsome theatre. And 
^ as you ascend from the precincts you see a statue of 
Dionysus, the ojEerii^ of the men of Cnidos. In the 
highest part of the city is a stadium made of the stone of 
Mount Parnassus, till the Athenian Herodes emhellished it 
with Pentelican marble, I have now enumerated the most 
remarkable things still to be seen at Delphi. 

About 60 stades from Delphi on the road to Mount Par- 
nassus is a brazen statue, and from thence it is an easy 
ascent for an active man, or for mules and horses to the 
Corycian cavern. It got its name, as I pointed out a little 
back,^ from the Nymph Corycia, and of all the caverns I 

^ Odyssey, xL 582-592. » See chapter 6, 
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have seen is best worth a visit. The various caverns on 
sea-coasts are so numerous that one could not easily enume- 
rate them : but the most remarkable whether in Greece or 
in foreign lands are the following. The Phrygians near 
the river Pencala, who originally came from Arcadia and 
the Azanes, show a round and lofty cavern called Steunos, 
which is sacred to the Mother of the Gods, and contains 
her statue. The Phrygians also, who dwell at Themisonium 
above Laodicea, say that when the army of the Galati har- 
ried Ionia and the neighbouring districts, Hercules and 
Apollo and Hermes came to their aid : and showed their 
chief men a cavern in a dream, and bade them hide 
there their women and children. And so in front of 
this cavern they have statuettes of Hercules and Hermes 
and Apollo, whom they call The Cavem-Gods, This cavern 
is about 30 stades from Themisonium, and has springs of 
water in it, there is no direct road to it, nor does the light 
of the sun penetrate into it, and the roof in most of the 
cavern is very near the ground. The Magnesians also at a 
place called Hylae near the river Lethseus have a cavern 
sacred to Apollo, not very wonderful for size, but contain- 
ing a very ancient statue of Apollo, wbicb supplies strength 
for any action. Men made boly by the god leap down rocks 
and precipices unhurt, and tear up Luge trees by the roots, 
and carry them with ease through mountain passes. But the 
Oorycian cavern excels both of these, and through most of 
it you can walk without needing torches : and the roof is a 
good height from the ground, and water bubbles up from 
springs, but still more oozes from the roof, so that there are 
droppings from the roof all over the floor of the cavern. 
And those that dwell on Mount Parnassus consider it saci’ed 
to Pan and the Corycian Hymphs. It is a feat even for an 
active man to scale the heights of Parnassus from it, for 
they are higher than the clouds, and on them the Thyiades 
carry on their mad revels in honour of Dionysus and Apollo. 

Tithorea is about 80 stades from Delphi via Mount Par- 
nassus, but the carriage road by a way less mountainous is 
many stades longer. Bacis in his oracles and Herodotus in 
his account of the invasion of Greece by the Medes diHer as 
to the name of the town. Por Bacis calls the town Tithorea, 
but Herodotus calls it Heon, and gives the name Tithorea 
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fco the summit of Parnassus, where he describes the people 
of the town fleeing on the approach of the Medes. It 
seems probable therefore that Tithorea was originally the 
name for the entire district, but as time went on the 
people, flocking into the town from the villages, called it 
Tithorea and no longer Neon. And the people of the place 
say it got its name from the Nymph Tithorea, one of those 
Nymphs who according to the legendary lore of poets were 
born of trees and especially oak-trees.^ A generation before 
me the deity changed the fortunes of Tithorea for the worse. 
There is the oulline of a theatre, and the precincts of an an- 
cient marketplace, still remaining. But the most remarkable 
things in the town are the grove and shrine and statue of 
Athene, and the tomb of Antiope and Phocus. In my 
account of the Thebans I have shewn how Antiope went 
mad through the anger of Dionysus, and why she drew on 
her the anger of the god, and how she married Phocus the 
son of Ornytion, of whom she was passionately fond, and 
how they were buriod together. I also gave the oracle of 
Bacis both about this tomb and that of Zethus and Amphion 
at Thebes. I have mentioned all the circumstances w'orth 
mention about the town. A river called Cachales flows by 
the town, and furnishes water to its inhabitants, who de- 
scend to its banks fco draw water. 

At 70 stades distance from Tithorea is a temple of JElscu- 
lapius, who is called Archegetes, and is greatly hononred 
both by the Titboreans and other Phocians. Within the 
sacred precincts are dwellings for the suppliants and slaves 
of the god, the temple stands in the midst, and a statue 
of the god in stone, two feet high with a beard, on the 
right of which is a bed. They sacrifice all kinds of animals 
to the god but goats. 

About 40 stades from the temple of iEsculapius are the 
precincts and shrine of Isis, and of all the Greek shrines to 
the Egyptian goddess this is the holiest : for neither do the 
people of Tithorea live near it, nor may any approach the 
shrine whom Isis herself has not previously honoured by 
inviting them in dreams. The gods of the lower world 
have the same practice in the towns near the Moeander, 


^ And con80(iiit‘ntly called Dryads, 
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they send visions in dreams to whoever they allow to ap- 
proach their shrines. And twice every year, in Spring and 
AntiLmn, the people of Tithorea celebrate the Festival of 
Isis. The third day before each Festival those who have 
right of access purify the shrine in some secret manner: and 
remove to a place about 2 stades from the shrine whatever 
remains they find of the victims ofered in sacrifice at the 
previous Festival, and bury them there. On the following 
day the traders make tents of reed or any other material at 
hand. On the next day they celebrate the Festival, and 
sell slaves, and cattle of every kind, and apparel, and silver 
and gold. And at noon they commence the sacrifice. The 
wealthier sacrifice oxen and deer, the poorer sacrifice geese 
and guineafowls, but they do not sacrifice swine or sheej) or 
goats. Those whose duty it is to bum the victims in the 
shrine, first roll them up in bandages of linen or flax, after 
the process in use in Egypt. There is a solemn procession 
with all the victims, and some convey them into the shrine, 
while othei« hum the tents before it and depart with speed. 
And on one occasion they say a profane fellow, who had no 
right to approach the shrine, entered it with audacious 
curiosity at the time the sacrificial fire was lit, and the 
place seemed to him full of phantoms, and he returned to 
Tithorea, related what he had seen, and gave up the ghost. 
I heard a similar account from a Phoenician, of what hap- 
pened on one occasion when the Egyptians were celebrating 
the Festival of Isis, at the time when they say she bewails 
Osiris: which is the season when the Nile begins to rise, and 
the Egyptians have a tradition that it is the tears of Isis 
that make the river rise and irrigate the fields. He told 
me that the Roman Governor of Egy[3t bribed a man to 
enter the shrine at Coptos during the Festival, and he came 
back, related what he had seen, and also died directly after. 
So Homer’s word seems true, that the gods are not seen by 
mortals with impunity.^ 

The olives at Tithorea are not so plentiful as in Attica 
and Sicyonia. They are superior however in colour and 
flavour to those from Spain and Istria : all kinds of oint- 
ment are produced from them, and they send these olives 
to the Roman Emperor. 

^ Iliad, XX. 131. Compai’e Exodus, xxxiii. 20. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A nother road from Tithorea leads to Ledon, wliich 
was formerly reckoned a town, but was in my day de- 
serted by its inhabitants through its weakness, and about 
80 of them live near the Cephisns, and give the name Ledon 
to their settlement there, and are included in the Phooian 
General Council, as the people of Panopens also are. This 
settlement by the Cephisns is 40 stales from the ruins of 
Ledon, which got its name they say from an Autochthon of 
that name. Several towns have been irretrievably mined 
by the wrong-doing of their inhabitants, as Troy was utterly 
destroyed by the outrage of Paris against Menelaus, and 
the Milesians by the headlong desires and passion of Hes- 
tiaeus, one time to govern the town of the Ecloni, another 
time to be a Councillor of Darius, another time to return to 
Ionia. So too the impiety of Philomelus caused Ledon to 
be wiped oft' the face of the globe.^ 

Lileoa is a winter day’s journey from Delphi : you descend 
by Parnassus : the distance is I conjecture about 180 stades. 
The people of Lilcoa, when their town was restored, had a 
second reverse at the hand of Macedonia, for they were be- 
sieged by Philip the son of Demetrius and capitulated upon 
conditions of war, and a garrison was put into their town, 
till a townsman, whose name was Patron, incited the younger 
citizens to rise against the garrison, and overcame the Mace- 
donians and compelled them to evacuate the town on con- 
ditions of war. And the people of Lileca for this good ser- 
vice put up his statue at Delphi. There is at Lilooa a theatre 
and market-place and baths: there are also temples to 
Apollo and Artemis, whoso statues, in a standing position, 
are of Attic workmanship in Pentelican marble. They say the 
town got its name from Lilsoa, who was one of the Naiades, 
and reputed to be the daughter of the Cephisus, which 
rises here, and flows at hrst nut with a gentle current, but 
at mid-day especially roars like the roaring of a bull.^ In 
spring summer and autumn the air of Lilma is salubrious, 
but in winter the proximity of Parnassus keeps it cold. 

^ The circumatanc-cs aro iiuiTated in cli. 2. 

® ijj rav(>6iAop(l)OP oftjua Kr;0(croD rrarpog. Eurip. Ion» 1261, 
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About 20 stades further is Charadra, which lies on a lofty 
ridge. Its inhabitants are very badly off for water, as their 
only water is from the Charadrus three stades down the 
hill side, which falls into the Cephisns, and which no 
doubt gave its name to the place. In the market-place are 
some altars to the Heroes : some say Castor and Pollux are 
meant, others say some local heroes. The land near the 
Cephisus is out and out the best in Phocis for planting, and 
sowing, and pasture : and this part of the country is mostly 
portioned out into farms, so that some think Homer’s lines, 

And those who near divine Cephisus dwelt,” ^ 

refer to those who farmed near the Cephisus, and not to 
the town of Parapotamii. But this idea is not borne out 
by Herodotus in his History, or by the records of the victors 
in the Pythian Grames, which were first instituted by the 
Amphictyones, and ABchmeas of Parapotamii won the prize 
among boys for boxing. And Herodotus mentions Pai'a- 
potamii among the towns in Phocis that king Xerxes set on 
fire. Parapotamii was however not restored by the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians, but its inhabitants, owing to its 
poverty and want of money, were partitioned out among 
other towns. There are now no ruins of Parapotamii, nor 
is its exact site known. 

Prom Lil83a is 60 stades’ journey to Amphiolea. The 
name of this place Las been changed by the natives, for 
Herodotus following the oldest tradition called it Amphi- 
csea, but the Amphictyones called it Amphiclea in their 
decree for the destruction of the towns in Phocis. The 
natives relate the following tradition about one of its 
names. They say that one of their rulers, suspecting a plot 
of some of his enemies against his baby boy, put him in a 
cot, and hid him in what he thought the most secure 
place, and a wolf tried to get at the little fellow, but a 
snake twined itself round the cot as a sure protection. 
And the child’s father coming up, and fearing that the 
snake had harmed his little boy, hurled his javelin at it and 
slew both child and snake: but leamirg from some herds- 
men that the snake he had killed had been the preserver 

' Iliad, ii. 522. 
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and guard of his child, he had a funeral pyre for snake and 
child together. And they say the place to this day pre- 
sents the appearance of a funei-al pyre blazing, and they 
think the town was called Ophitea {Snake-town) from this 
snake. Noteworthy are the orgies which they perform here 
to Dionysus, but there is no public entrance to the shrine, 
nor is there any statue of the god. But the people of 
Amphiclea say that the god prophecies to them and cures 
sicknesses by dreams, and his priest is a prophet, and when 
possessed by the god utters oracles. 

About 15 stades from Amphiclea is Tithronium, which 
lies in the plain, and about which there is nothing re- 
markable. And 20 stades further is Drymeea. At the place 
where the roads from Tithronium and Amphiclea toDrymaea 
meet, near the river Cephisus, the people of Tithronium have 
a grove and altars and temple to Apollo, but no statue of 
the god. Drymaea is about 80 stades from Amphiclea as 
you turn to the left .... according to Herodotus.^ It 
was originally called Nauboles, and its founder was they 
say Phocus the son of -^acus. At Drymma is an ancient 
temple to Law-giving Demeter, and the statue of the god- 
dess, to whom they keep an annual feast called the Thes- 
mophoria, is erect in stone. 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 

N ext to Delphi Elatea is the greatest town in Phocis. It 
lies opposite Amphiclea, and is 180 stades from that 
place by a road mostly through the plain, but rather uphill 
near Elatea. The Cephisus dows through the plain, and 
bustards are very frequent on its banks. The Elateans re- 
pulsed Cassander and the army of the Macedonians. They 
also contrived to hold out against Taxilus the general of 
Mithridates, for which good service the Romans gave them 
freedom and immunity from taxation. They lay claim to 
foreign ancestry, and say that they were originally Arcadians : 
for Elatus (they say) the son of Areas defended the god, 
when the men of Phlegyas attacked the temple at Delphi, 

^ Hiatus hie esfc valde dcllendus. 
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and afterwards remained in Phocis with his army, and 
founded Elatea : which was one of the towns in Phocis that 
the Mede set on fire. It shared in the general disasters of the 
Phocians, and the deity also brought upon it special troubles 
of its own at the hands of the Macedonians. And when Gas- 
Sander blockaded Elatea, it was Oiympiodorus who mainly 
rendered the blockade inoperative. But Philip, the son of 
Demetrius, inspired the greatest terror in the minds of the 
populace at Elatea, and at the same time won over by 
bribes the most influential townsfolk. And Titus Flaminius 
the Eoman Greneral, who had been sent from Rome to free 
all Greece, promised to grant them their ancient polity, and 
invited them to revolt from the Macedonians : but whether 
from want of judgment, or because the populace had their 
way, they continued faithful to Philip, and were reduced 
by the blockade of the Romans. And some time after 
they held out against Taxilus, the general of Mithridates, 
and the barbarians from Pontus, and it was for that good 
service that the Romans granted them their freedom. 
When too the Oostoboci, a piratical tribe, overran all 
Greece in my day, and came to Elatea, Mnesibulus got to- 
gether an army of picked men, and, though he himself fell 
in the ba^ttle, slew many of the barbarians. This Mnesibulus 
won several victories in the course, and in the 235th Olym- 
piad was victor both in the stadium and in the doable course 
though he carried his shield. And there is a brazen statue 
of him near the race-course. They have also a handsome 
market-place at Elatea, and a figure of Elatus on a pillar, I 
do not know whether in honour of him as their founder, 
or to mark his tomb. There is a temple also of AOsculapius, 
and a statue of the god with a beard by Timoclcs and 
Timarchides, who were both of Athenian extraction. At the 
extreme right of Elatea is a theatre, and ancient statue of 
Athene in bronze: the goddess they say fought for them 
against the barbarians under Taxilus. 

About 20 stades from Elatea is a temple of Athene 
Cransea, the road to it is uphill but by so gentle a slope that 
it is very easy and scarcely appreciable. But the crest of 
the hill at the end of this road is mostly precipitous on a 
limited area : and here is the temple, with porticoes and 
chambers, where various people that minister to the goddess 
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reside, and especially tlie priest, whom they select out of the 
youths, and take great care that he ceases to be priest when 
he has passed the flower of his age. And he is priest for 5 
continuous years, during which he resides with the goddess, 
and takes his baths after the ancient manner in bathing 
tubs.^ The statue of the goddess was executed by the sons 
of Polycles. She is armed for hatbiC, and her shield is an 
imitation of that of Athene in the Parthenon at Athens. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

F or Abse and Hyampolis you take the mountainous road 
on the right of Elatea : the high road from Orcho- 
menus to Opus also leads to those places : but to go to Abse 
you turn a little ofl that high road to the left. The people 
of Aboo say they came to Phocis from Argos, and that their 
town took its name from its founder Abas, the sou of Lyn- 
ceus by Hypermnestra the daughter of Danaus. The people 
of Abae consider that their town was in ancient times sacred 
to Apollo, and there was an omcle of Apollo there. But the 
Romans and Persians did not equally honour the god, for the 
Romans in their piety to Apollo granted autonomy to the 
people of Ahm, but Xerxes’ army burnt the temple there. 
And though the Greeks resisted the barbarians, they did not 
think good to rebuild the temples that were burnt down, 
but to leave them for all time as records of national hatred 
and so tho temples at Haliavtia, and the temple of Heiu at 
Athens on the way to Phalerum, and tho temple of Eemeter 
at Phalerum remain to this day half-burnt. Such also I 
imagine was the condition of the temple at Aboa, till in 
the Phocian War, when some Phocian fugitives who were 
beaten in battle fleeing for refuge to it, the Thebans, emu- 
lating the conduct of the Medes, set them and the temple 
on fire. It is therefore in the most ruinous condition of 

* Soo for instance Homer’s Odyssey, xvii. 87-90. 

^ Compare Cicero de Rcjp^dfl. iii. 9. “Fana ne rofieienda qnidem 
Oraii putaverunt, nt essofc posteris ante os docinnenliiin Fersarum sce- 
leiis sempitornum.” 
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all the huildings injured by fire, for after first suffering 
from the Persian fire, it was next consumed altogether by 
the Boeotian. I^'ear this great temple is a smaller one, 
erected to Apollo by the Emperor Adrian, but the statues 
are ancient and were the votive offering of the people of 
Abse, Apollo and Leto and Artemis in bronze. There is 
also a theatre at Abae and a market-place, both ancient. 

When you return to the high road for Opus the first 
place you come to is Hyampolis. Its name indicates who 
its inhabitants were originally, and from whence they were 
expelled when they came here. They were Hy antes who 
had fled from Thebes, from Cadmus and his army. And at 
first the town was called the town of the Ey antes, but as 
time went on the name Hyampolis prevailed. Although 
the town was burnt by Xerxes and rased to the ground by 
Philip, yet there are remains of the ancient market-place, 
and a small council-chamber, and a theatre not far from 
the gates. The Emperor Adrian also built a Portico 
which bears his name. The inhabitants have but one well 
to driuk and wash with, the only other water they have is 
rain water in winter. The goddess they especially worship 
is Artemis, and they have a temple to her, but the statue 
of the goddess I cannot describe, as they only open the 
temple twice a yeai\ And the cattle they call sacred to 
Artemis are free from disease and fatter than other cattle. 

Prom Chseronea to Phocis you can go either by the direct 
road to Delphi through Panopeus and by Daulis and the 
cross-roads, or by the rugged mountainous road from 
Chseronea to Stiris, which is 120 stades. The people of 
Stiris say they were originally Athenians, and came from 
Attica vrith Peteus the son of Orneus, who was expelled 
from Athens by JBgeus : and as most of the followers of 
Peteus came from the township Stiria they called the town 
Stiris. It is on high and rocky ground, so in summer they 
are very short of water, for their wells are few, nor is the 
water they afford good. They serve however for baths, and 
for driuk for beasts of burden. But the inhabitants of 
Stiris have to descend about 4 stades to get drinkable water 
from a spring, hewn out of the rock : and they go down to 
it to draw up the water. There is at Stiris a temple of 
Demeter Stiritis built of unbaked brick : the statue of the 
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goddess is of Pentelican marble, slae has torches in her 
hands, linear it is another ancient statue in honour of 
Demeter adorned with fillets. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

F rom Stiris to Ambrosus is about 60 stades ; the road 
lies in the plain with mountains on both sides. Vines 
grow throughout the plain, and brambles, not quite so 
plentifully, which the lonians and Greeks call coccus^ 
but the G-alati above Phrygia call in their native tongue 
Kijs. The coccus is about the size of the white thorn, 
and its leaves are darker and softer than the mastioh-tree, 
though in other respects similar. And its berry is like 
the berry of the nightshade, and about the size of the 
bitter vetch. And a small grub breeds in it which, when 
the fruit is ripe, becomes a gnat and flies off. But they 
gather the. berries, while it is still in the grub state, and 
its blood is useful in dyeing wool. 

Ambrosus lies under Mount Parnassus, and opposite 
Delphi, and got its name they say from the hero Ambrosus. 
In the war against Philip and the Macedonians the Thebans 
drew a double wall round Ambrosus, made of the black and 
vei'y strong stone of the district. The circumference of 
each wall is little less than a fathom, and the height is 
2|- fathoms, where the wall has not fallen : and the interval 
between the two walls is a fathom. But, as they were 
intended only for immediate defence, these walls were not 
deooi-ated with towers or battlements or any other em- 
bellishment. There is also a small market-place at Am- 
brosns, most of the stone statues in it are broken. 

As you turn to Anticyra the road is at first rather steep, 
but after about two stades it becomes level, and there is on 
the I'ight a temple of Diotyuntean Artemis, who is held in 
the highest honour by the people of Ambrosus ; her statue 
is of -^Eginetan workmanship in black stone. Prom this 
temple to Anticyra is all the way downhill. They say the 
town was called Cyparissus in ancient times, and Homer in 
his Catalogue of the Phocians ^ preferred to give it its old 

^ Iliad, ii. 519. 
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name, for it was tlien beginning to be called Anti cyra, from 
Anticyrens wbo was a contemporary of Hercules, The town 
lies below ibe ruins of Medeon, one of the towns as I have 
before mentioned which impiously plundered the temple at 
Delphi. The people of Anticyra were expelled first by 
Philip the son of Amyntas, and secondly by the Homan 
Otilius, because they had been faithful to Philip, the son of 
Demetrius, the king of the Macedonians, for Otilius had 
been sent from Rome to protect the Athenians against 
Philip. And the hills above Anticyra are very rocky, and 
the chief thing that grows on them is hellebore. The black 
hellebore is a purgative, while the white acts as an emetic, 
the root also of the hellebore is a purgative. There are 
brazen statues in the market-place at Anticyra, and near the 
harbour is a small temple of Poseidon, made of unhewn 
stone, and plastered inside. The statue of the god is in 
bronze : he is in a standing posture, and one of his feet is on 
a dolphin: one hand is on his thigh, in the other is a 
trident. There are also two gymnasiums, one contains 
baths, the other opposite to it is an ancient one, in which 
is a bronze statue of Xenodamiis, a native of Anticyra, 
who, as the inscription states, was victor at Olympia 
among men in the pancratium. And if the inscription is 
correct, Xenodamus will have won the wild-olive crown 
in the 211th Olympiad, the only Olympiad of all passed 
over by the people of Elis in their records. And above the 
market-place is a conduit : the water is protected from the 
sun by a roof supported on pillars. And not much above 
this conduit is a tomb built of common stone : they say it 
is the tomb of the sons of Iphitus, of whom one returned 
safe from Ilium aud died in his native place, the other 
Schedius died in the Troad, bat his remains were brought 
home and deposited here. 


CHAPTER XXXYIL 

O H the right of the town at the distance of about 2 stades 
is a lofty rook, which forms part of a mountain, and 
on it is a temple of Artemis, and a statue of the goddess by 
Praxiteles, with a torch in her right hand and her quiver 
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over Tier slionlders, slie is taller tlian the tallest woman, and 
on her left hand is a dog. 

Bordering on Phocis is the town of Bnlis, which got its 
name from Bulon the founder of the colony, it was colonized 
from the towns in ancient Doris. The people of Bnlis ai'e 
said to have shared in the impiety of Philomelas and the 
Phocians. Prom Thisbe in Boeotia to Bnlis is 80 stades, I 
do not know whether there is any road from Anticyra to 
Bnlis on the mainland, so precipitous and difficult to scale 
are the mountains between. It is about 100 stades from 
Anticyra to the port : and from the port to Bnlis is I con- 
jecture by land about 7 stades. And a mountain torrent, 
called by the natives Hercules^ falls into the sea here. 
Bulis lies on high ground, and you sail by it as you cross 
from Anticyra to Lechoeum near Corinth. And more than 
half the inhabitants live by catching shell- fish for purple 
<lye. There are no particular buildings to excite admira- 
tion at Bulis except two temples, one of Artemis, the other 
of Dionysus ; their statues are of wood, but who made them 
I could not ascertain. The god that they worship most 
they call Supreme, a title I imagine of Zeus. They have 
also a well called Saunion. 

To Cirrha, the seaport of Delphi, it is about 60 stades 
from Delphi, and as you descend to the plain is a Hippo- 
drome, where they celebrate the Pythian horse-races. As 
to Taraxippus in Olympia I have described it in my account 
of Elis. In this Hippodrome of Apollo there are accidents 
occasionally, inasmuch as the deity in all human affairs 
awards both good and bad, but there is nothing specially con- 
trived to frighten horses, cither from the malignityof some 
hero, or any other cause. And the phiin of Cirrha is almost 
entirely bare of trees, for they do not car© to plant trees, 
either in consequence of some curse, or because they do not 
think the soil favourable to the growth of trees. It is said 
that Cirrha got its present name from the Hymph Cirrha, 
but Homer in the Iliad calls it by its ancient name Crisa,^ 
as also in the Hymn to Apollo. And subsequently the people 
of Cirrha committed various acts of impiety against Apollo, 
and ravaged the territory sacred to the god. The Amphic- 


^ Iliad, ii. 620 . 
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tyones resolved therefore to war against the people of 
Cirrha, and chose for their leader Clisthenes the king of 
Sicyon, and invited Solon the Athenian to assist them by 
his counsel. They also consulted the oracle, and this was 
the response of the Pythian Priestess, “ You will not capture 
the tower and demolish the town, till the wave of blue- 
eyed Amphitrite, dashing over the dark sea, shall break 
into my grove.” 

Solon persuaded them therefore to consecrate to the god 
the land about Cirrha, that the grove of Apollo might 
extend as far as the sea. He invented also another in- 
genious contrivance against the people of Cirrha : he 
turned the course of the river Plistus which flowed through 
the town. And when the besieged still held out by drink- 
ing rain water and the water from the wells, he threw some 
roots of hellebore into the 'Plistus, and when he thought the 
water of the river suf&ciently impregnated with this, he 
turned it back into its ordinary channel, and the people of 
Cirrha, drinking freely of the water, were attacked with an 
incessant diarrhoea, and unable to man the walls, so the 
Amphictyones captured the town, and took vengeance on 
the inhabitants for their conduct to the god, and Cirrha be- 
came the .sea-port of Delphi. It contains a handsome 
temple of Apollo and Artemis and Leto, and large statues 
of those divinities, of Attic workmanship. There is also 
a smaller statue of Adrastea. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

N ext comes the land of the Ozolian Locrians : why 
they were called Ozolian is differently stated, I shall 
relate all that I heard. When Orestheus the son of Deuca- 
lion was king of the country, a bitch gave birth to a piece 
of wood instead of a puppy ; and Orestheus having buried 
this piece of wood in the ground, they say the next spring 
a vine sprang from it, and these Ozolians got their name 
from its branches.^ Another tradition is that Xessus, the 

^ The Greek word for branch is Ozos, Hence the Paronomasia. jMI 
the four other unsavoury traditions are connected With the Greek verb 
osOy I amcl]. 
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ferryman at tLe river Evenns, did not immediately die 
when wounded by Hercules, but fled to this land, and dying 
here rotted, as he was unburied, and tainted the air. A 
third tradition attributes the name to the unpleasant smell 
of a certain river, and a fourth to the smell of the asphodel 
which abounds in that part. Another tradition is that the 
first dwellers here were Aborigines, and not knowing liow 
to make garments wore untanned hides as a protection 
against the cold, putting the hairy portion of the hides out- 
side for ornament. Thus their smell would be as unplea- 
sant as that of a tan-yard. 

About 120 stades from Delphi is Amphissa, the largest 
and most famous town of these Locrians. The inhabitants 
joined themselves to the JEtolians from shame at the title 
Ozolian, It is also probable that, when Augustus removed 
many of the JEtolians to fill his tovn Hicopolis, many of 
them migrated to Amphissa. However the original in« 
habitants were Locrians, and the town got its name they 
say from Amphissa, (the daughter of Macar the son of 
JBolus), who was beloved by Apollo. The town has several 
handsome sights, especially the tombs of Amphissa and 
Andrsomon : with Andrfnmon his wife Gorge, the daughter 
of Qllnous, was buried. In the citadel is a temple of Athene, 
and statue of the goddess in a standing position, which they 
say was brought by Thoas from Ilium, and was part of the 
Trojan spoil. This however I cannot credit. I showed in 
a previous part of my work that the Samians Rhoecus, 
(the son of Philceus), and Thoodorus, (the son of Teleoles), 
wore the first brass-founders. However I have not dis- 
covered any works in brass by Theodorus, But in the 
temple of Ephesian Artemis, when you go into a room con- 
taining some paintings, you will see a stone cornice above 
the altar of Artemis Protothronia ; on this cornice are 
several statues and among others one at the end by Ehceous, 
which the Ephesians call Night. The statue therefore of 
Athene at Amphissa is more ancient and ruder in art. The 
people of Amphissa celebrate the rites of the youths called 
Anactes (Kwgs) : difCeront accounts are given as to who 
they were, some say Castor and Pollux, others say the 
Ouretes, those who think themselves best informed say the 
Cabiri. 
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These Locrians have other towns, as Mjonia albo^e Am- 
phissa, and 30 stades from it, facing the mainland. Its in- 
habitants presented a shield to Zeus at Oljmpia. The 
town lies on high ground, and there is a grove and altar to 
the Mild Deities, and there are nightly sacrifices to them, 
and they consume the flesh of the victims before daybreak. 
There is also above the town a grove of Poseidon called 
Poseidonium, and in it a temple, but there is no statue there 
now. 

Myonia is above Amphissa : and near the sea is OEanthea, 
and at no great distance Kanpactus. All these towns ex- 
cept Amphissa are under the Achseans of Patrse, as a grant 
from the Emperor Augustus. At CEanthea there is a tem- 
ple of Aphrodite, and a little above the town a grove of 
cypress and pine, and in it a temple and statue of Artemis : 
and some paintings on the walls rather obscured by time, 
so that one cannot now see them clearly. I think the 
town must have got its name from some woman or 
Nymph, As to Naupactus I know the tradition is that the 
Dorians and the sons of Aristomachus built a fleet there, 
with which they crossed over to the Peloponnese, hence the 
origin of the name. As to the history of Naupactns, how 
the Athenians took it from the Locrians and gave it to the 
Messenians who removed to Ithome at the time of the 
earthquake at Lacedaemon, and how after the reverse of the 
Athenians at -^gos-potamoithe Lacedaemonians ejected the 
Messenians, all this has been related by me in my account 
of Messenia : and when the Messenians were obliged to 
evacuate it then the Locrians returned to Naupactns. As 
to the Poems called by the Greeks Naupactian, most attri- 
bute them to a Milesian : but Charon the son of Pytheus says 
they were composed by Carcinus a native of Naupactns. I 
follow the account of the native of Lampsacus : for how is 
it reasonable to suppose thfit poems written on women by 
a Milesian should be called Naupactian ? There is at Nau- 
pactus a temple of Poseidon near the sea, and a brazen 
statue of the god in a standing posture j there is also a 
temple and statue of Artemis in white stone. The goddess 
is called .^toHan Artemis, and is in the attitude of a per- 
son hurliug a javelin. Aphrodite also has honours paid to 
her in a cavern : they pray to her for various favours, widows 
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especially for a second Imsband. There are also mins of a 
temple of j3Escnlapms, which, was originally hnilt by one 
Phalysins, a private individnal, who had an ailment in his 
eyes and was nearly blind, and the god of Epidanrns sent 
to him the poetess Anyte with a sealed letter. She dreamed 
one night and directly she woke found the sealed letter in 
her hands, and sailed to ISTaupactus and bade Phalysius re- 
move the seal and read what was written. And though he 
was clearly unable to read from his blindness, yet, having 
faith in the god, he broke open the seal, and became cured 
by looking at the letter, and gave Anyte 2,000 gold staters, 
which was the sum mentioned in the letter. 




INDEX. 




INDEX. 

{The number in Roman Notation is the number of the Booh, the number 
in Arable Notation the number of the Chapter,) 

Achelous, a river in JEtolia, iv. 34 ; JEgina, the daughter of Asopus, ii. 

viii. 24. Its contest with Hercules, 5, 29 5 v. 22 ; x. 13. 
iii. 18 5 vi. 19. Tuther of Calli- JEgina, the island, ii. 29, 30. 

rhoe, viii. 24, of the Sirens, ix. 34, JBgisthus, i. 22 ; h. 16, 18. 
of Ciistalia, x. 8. ACgos-potamoi, iii. 8, 11, 17,18 5 iv. 

Acheron, a rivei* in Thesprotia, i. 17 ; i-x. 32 5 x. 9, 

17; V. 14; X. 28- JKneas, the son of Anchises, ii. 21, 

Achilles, i. 22 ; iii. 18, 19,24. 23; hi. 22; v. 22; viii. 12; x. 

Acichorius, a general of the Galati, 17, 26. 

X. 19, 22, 23. JEschylus, the son of Euphorion, i. 

Acrishis, son of Abas, ii. 16. Hus- 2, 14, 21, 28 ; ii. 13, 20, 24; viii, 

band of Eurydice, iii. 13. Con- 6, 37 ; ix. 22 ; x. 4. 
stnicts a brazen chamber for his JEsculapius, the son of Apollo, ii. 
daughter Hanae, ii. 23; x. 5. 10, 26, 27, 29; iii. 23; vii. 23; 

Killed unintentionally by his viii. 25. His temples, i. 21 ; ii. 
grandson l^erseus, ii. 16. 10, 13, 23 ; iii. 22, 26 ; iv. 30, 31; 

Actfea, the ancient name of Attica, vii. 21, 23, 27 ; viii. 25. 

2. jEsymnetes, vii, 19, 20. 

Actioon, son of Aristmus, ix. 2 ; x. -Ethra, wife of Phalanthus, her love 
17^ 30, for her husband, x. 10. 

Addison, ii. 20, Note. -dStna, its craters, how prophetic, 

Adonis, ii. 20 ; ix, 29. iii. 23. Ei*uption of JEtna, x. 28. 

Adrian, the Human Emperor, i. 3, Agamemnon,!. 43; ii. 6, 18; iii. 9; 
18, 44; ii. 3, 17; vi. 16, 10; viii. vii. 24; ix. 40. His tomb, ii. 16; 

8, 10, 11, 22. His love for, and iii. 19. 

deification of, Antinous, viii. 9. Ageladas, an Argive statuary, iv. 
Adriatic sea, viii. 54. 33; vi. 8, 10, 14; vii. 24; viii. 

Adultery, iv. 20; ix. 36. 42; x. 10. 

vEgialus, afterwai’ds Achaia, v. 1; Aglaus of Fsoplus, happy alibis life, 

vii, 1, whore see Note. viii. 24. 
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Ajax, the son of Oileus, his violation 
of Cassandra, i. 15; x. 26, 31. 
Ajax, the son of Telamon, i, 5, 35 5 
V. 19. 

Alcseus, vii. 20 ; x. 8. 

Alcamenes, a statuary, a contempo- 
rary of Phidias, i. 8, 19, 20, 24; 
ii. 30 ; V. 10 5 viii. 9 5 ix. 1 1. 
Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus, the 
murderer of his mother Eriphyle, 
i. 34 5 V. 17 ; viii. 24. 

Aleman, the poet, i. 41 ; iii. 18, 26. 
Alcmena, the daughter of Amphi- 
araus and EiiphyJe, and wife of 
Amphitryon, deceived by Zeus, 
V. 18. Hated by Hera, ix. 11, 
Mother of Hercules, v. 14. 
Alcyone, the daughter of Atlas, ii. 

30; iii. 18 j ix. 22. 

Alexander, son of Alexander the 
Great by Boxana, i. 6 ; ix. 7. 
Alexander the Great, i. 9 ; v. 21 5 

vii. 5; ix. 23, 25. Said by the 
^Macedonians to be the son of Am- 
mon, iv. 14. Very passionate, vi. 
18. Tradition about his death, 

viii, 18. Buried at Memphis, i. 
6. His corpse removed thence by 
Ptolemy, i. 7. Statues of him, i. 
9; V. 25; vi. 11. Cassander’s 
hatred of him, ix. 7. 

Alexandria, v. 21 ; viii. 33. 
Alpneus, a river in Pisa, iii. 8 5 v. 
7; vi. 22. Enamoured of Artemis, 
vi, 22 ; of Arethusa, v. 7, Wo- 
men may not cross the Alpheus 
on certain days, v. 6. Leucippus 
lets his hair grow to the Alpheus, 
viii. 20. 

Altars, V. 13, 14; ri. 20, 24; ix. 3, 

11 . 

Althaea, daughter of Thestius and 


mother of Meleager, viii. 45 ; x. 
31. 

Altis (a corruption of aXcroc, 
grove), V. 10, 11, 14, 15, 27. 
Amaltheae cornu, iv. 30 ; vi. 19, 25 ; 

vii. 26. (Cornu copiie.) 

Amazons, i, 15, 41 ; iii. 25 ; iv. 31 ; 
vi. 2. 

Amber, native and otherwise, v. 12. 
Ambraciotes, v. 23 ; x. 18. 

Ammon, iii. 18, 21 ; iv. 14, 23 ; v. 
15; vi. 8; viii. 11, 32; ix. 16; 
X. 13. 

Amphiaraus, i. 34 ; ii. 13, 23 ; ix. 8, 
19. 

Amphictyones, vii. 24 ; x. 2, 8, 15, 
19. 

Amphion and Zethus, sons of Au- 
tiope, ii. 6 ; ix. 5, 17 ; x. 32. 
Amphion, ii. 21; vi. 20; ix. 5, 8, 
16, 17. 

Anacharsis, i. 22. 

Anacreon of Teos, a friend of Poly- 
crates, i. 2. The first erotic poet 
after Sappho, i. 25. 

Anaximenes, his ruse with Alexan- 
der the Great, &c,, vi. 18. 
Anemus, the son of Lyciirgus, viii. 
4, 45. 

Androgeos, i. 1, 27. 

Andromache, the wife of Hector, x. 
25. 

Androtion, vi. 7 ; x. 8. 

Angelion and Tootams, stiituarlos and 
pupils of Bipcenus and Scyllis, ii. 
32 ; ix. 36. 

Antficusjix, 11. 

Antalcidas, Peace of, ix. 1, 13. 
Antenor, x, 26, 27. 

Anteros, i. 30 vi. 23. 

Anticlca, the mother of Odysseus, 
X. 29. 
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Anticyra, famous for hellebore, ori- 
ginally called Cyparissus, x. 36. 
Antigone, ix. 25. 

Antimachus, the poet, yiii. 25 5 ix. 
35. 

Antinous, yiii. 9. See also Adrmii. 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, vni. 
29. 

Antiochus, the pilot of Alcibiades, 
hi. 17 5 ix. 32. 

Antiope, the Amazon, i. 2, 41. 
Antiope, the mother of Zethns and 
Amphion, i. 38 ; ii. 6 ; ix. 17, 25 ; 

X. 32. 

Antiphanes, an Argive statuary, v. 
17*, X. 9. 

Antipoenus, heroism of his daughters 
Andi’uclea and Alois, ix. 17. 
Antonine, the Emperor, called by | 
the Homans Hiiis, viii. 43. IIis 
son and successor Antoihne, viii. 
43. 

Anytus, one of the Titans, riii. 37. 
Aphidna,i. 17,4151 22 5 hi. 17,18. 
Aphrodite, Anadyomene, ii. 1 5 v. 

1 1 . Mother of Eriapus, according 
to the people of Lampsacus, ix. 
31. The tutelary saint of the 
men of Cnidus, i. 1. Ancient 
temple of her and Adonis in com- 
mon in Cyprus, ix. 41. Her 
clients, ii. 345 ix. 38. Her statue 
by Dsodalua, ix. 40. Tho myrtle in 
connection with her, vi. 24. The 
Celestial and Eanclemian Aphro- 
dite, •vi. 255 ix. 16. (The Latin 
Vemis,) 

Apis, the Egyptian god, 1 18 5 vl 

22 . 

Apol lo, helps AlcathouSji, 42. Herds 
the cattle of Laomcclon, vii. 20. 
Inventor of the lute, il 245 v. 


14 5 viii. 31. Jealous of Leucippus, 
viii. 20 . Jealous of Linus, ix. 29. 
His altar in common with Hermes, 

V. 14. See also Delphi. 

Aratus of Soli, i. 2 . 

Aratus of Sicyon, ii. 8 , 9 5 viii. 10 , 
52. 

Ardalus, the son of Hephaestus, in- 
ventor of the flute, ii. 31. 

Ares, the Latin Mars, charged with 
murder, i. 21, 28. 

Areopagus, i. 28 5 iv. 5- 
Arethusa, v. 7 5 vii. 24 5 viii. 53, 
Argiope, a Nymph, mother of 
Thamyris by Philammon, iv. 33. 
Argo, the famous ship, vii. 26 5 ix. 
32. 

Argonauts, vii. 4. 

Argos, ii. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, U 5 
vii. 17. 

Ariadne, i. 20 , 22 5 x. 29. 

Aricia, the people of, their tradition 
about Ilippolytus, ii. 27. 
Arimaspians, i. 24, 31. 

Arion, the horse, viii. 25. 

Arion and tho dolphin, iii. 25. 
Aristocrat es, viii. 5, 13. Heredity 
in vice and punishment. 
Aristodemus, king of the Mess^'- 
nians, iv. 8 , 10, 13, 26. 
Aristogiton, i. 8, 29. 

Aristomache, the daughter of Priam, 
X. 26. 

Aristomenes, the hero of Messenia, 
iv. 6 , 14, 15, 16, 19, 20 , 21 , 22 , 
23, 24, 27, 32 5 vi. 7 5 viii. 14, 51. 
Aristo, tho father of the famous 
Bato, iv. 32. 

Aristophanes on Leprous, v. 5. 
Aristotle, the mighty Stagirite, his 
statue, vi. 4. 

Arsinoe, (laugh ter of Ptolemy, and 
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wife of her ov/n brother, i. 7, 8 $ 
ix. 31. 

Arsinoites, name of a district in 

Egypt> V. 21. 

Art, the noble art of self-defence, 
Ti. 10 5 viii. 40. 

Artemis, (the Latin Diciifui/^ iii. 22 , 
iv. 30; viii. 3, 27. Especially 
worshipped at Hyampolis, x. 35. 
Temple of the goddess at Anlis, 
ix. 19. Events there, do. 
Artemisia, her valour at Salamis, 
iii. 11. 

Artemisinin, a mountain, ii. 25 ; 

viii. 5. 

Ascra, in Bmotia, the birthplace of 
Hesiod, ix. 29, 38. 

Asopus, a river in Boeotia, ii. 6. 
Keedy, v. 14. 

Asopus, a river in Sicyonia, ii. 5, 15. 
Asphodel, its unpleasant smell, x. 38. 
Atalanta, iii. 24 ; viii. 35, 45. 
Athamas, son of .^Eolus, vii. 3. 
Brother of Sisyphus, ix. 34. 
Desirous to kill his children 
Phrixns and Helle, ix, 34, 

Athene, (the Latin Minerm^ why 
grey-eyed, i. 14. Her birth, i. 24. 
Disputes as to territory bet'ween 
her and Poseidon, i. 24 ; ii. 30. 
Gives Erichthonius to the daugh- 
ters of Cecrops, i. 18. A colossal 
statue of the goddess at Thebes, 

ix, 11. 

Athens, sacred to Athene, i. 26. 

Captured hy SuUa, i. 20. 
Athenians, very pious, i. 17, 24 ; x. 
28, (Cf. Acts xvii. 22.) Helped 
in war by the gods, viii. 10. 
Their forces at Marathon and 
against the Galati, iv. 25 5 x. 20. 
Their expedition to Sicily, viii. 


11; X. 11, 15. The only demo- 
cracy that ever rose to greatness, 
iv. 35. Their magistrates, iii. 1 1 ; 
iv. 5, 15. Their townships, i. 3, 
32, 33. Their law-courts, i. 28. 
Their Eponymi, i. 5. Their 
expeditions beyond Greece, i. 29. 
Their heroes, x. 10. 

Athletes, their diet in training, vi. 7, 
Atlas, V. 11, 18 ; vi. 19 ; ix. 20. 
Atlas, a mountain in Libya, i. 38 j 
viii. 43. 

Atreus, ii. 16, 18; ix. 40. 

Attains, an ally of the Romans, vii. 
8, 16. His greatest feat, i. 8. 
The oracle about him, x. 15. 
Attica, whence it got its name, i. 2. 

Sacred to Athene, i. 26. 

Augeas, y. 1 , 3, 4, 8. 

Augustus, iii. 11, 21, 26; iv. 31; 
vii. 17, 18, 22 j viii. 46. Statues 
of Augustus, ii. 17 ; V. 12. 

Anlis, iii. 9 ; viii. 28 j ix. 19. 
Aurora, i. 3 ; iii. 18 ; v. 22. 

Axe tried in Court, i, 24, 28. 

Babylon, its walls, iv. 31. 
Bacchantes, ii, 2, 7. 

Bacchus, see Dionysus. 

Bacis, his oracles, iv. 27 ; ix, 17 ; 

X. 14, 32. A Boaotian, x. 12. 
Bacon, Erancis, Viscount St. 

Albans, on revenge, iii. 15, Note. 
Bady, place and river, v. 3. 

Balsam tree, ix. 28. 

Banqueting-hall at Elis, v. 15. 
Barley cakes, mysterious property 
of, iii. 23. 

Baths, how taken in ancient times, 
X. 34. Women’s swimming-bath, 
iv. 35. Warm baths, ii. 34 ; iv. 
35; vii. 3. 
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Bato, the charioteer of Amphiaraus, | 
ii. 23. I 

Bayle on Eippmmies, v. 27, Note. 
Beans, i. 37 ; Tiii. 15. 

Bear, the Great, viii. 3. 

Bears, i. 32 ; iii. 20 5 vii. 18. 

Bees of Hymettus, i. 32. Bees and 
Pindar, ix. 23. In connection 
with Trophonins, ix. 40. Temple 
fabled to have been built by them, 
X. 5. 

Bel, i, 16*5 viii. 33, 

Bellerophon, ii. 2, 4, 31 5 iii. 18, 27 ; 
ix. 31, 

Bias of Priene, x. 24. 

Biblis, lore-passages of, vii. 5. 

Bison, X. 13. 

Bito, see Cleobis. 

Blackbirds of Mt. Cyllene, viiL 17. 
Boar’s Memorial, iv. 15, 19. 
Bceotarchs, ix. 13, 14 5 x. 20. 

Bones, ii. 10; iii. 22. 

Booneta,iii. 12, 15. 

Bootes, viii. 3. 

Brasise, hi. 24, see Note. 

Brass, first brass-founders, vih. 14 ; 
X. 38. 

Brennus, x. 8, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 
Briarens, ii. 1, 4. 

Brigantes in Britain, viii. 43. 

Briseis, v. 24 ; x. 25. 

Britomartis, iii. 14 ; viii. 2. 

Bupalus, iv. 30 ; ix. 35. 

Buphagus, vhi. 14, 27. 

Burial, ii. 7 ; ix. 32. 

Bastards, x. 34. 

Byzantium, walls of, iv. 31. 

Cabiri, i. 4 5 iv. 1 ; ix. 22, 25 ; x. 38. 
Cadmean victory, ix. 9. 

Cadmus, the son of Agenor, iii. 15 ; 
ix. 5, 12, 19. 


C. Julius Csesar, ii. 1 ; hi. 11. His 
gardens, viii. 46. 

Calais and Zetes, ih. 18. 

Calamis, a famous statuary, master 
of Praxias, i 3, 23 ; ii. 10 ; v. 25, 
26 ; vi. 12 ; ix. 16, 20,22 ; x. 16. 

Calchas, i. 43 ; vii 3 ; ix. 19. 

Callicrates, vii. 10, 12. 

Callimachus, i. 26; ix. 2. 

Callion, barbarity of the Galati at, 
X. 22. 

Calliphon of Samos, v. 19 ; x. 26. 

Caliirhoe and Coresus, tragic love 
story about, vh. 21. 

Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
changed into a she-bear, i 25; 
vih. 3. 

Gallon, a statuary of JBgina, ii 32 ; 
ih. 18 ; vh. 18. 

Calus, murder of by Bsedalus, i 21, 
26. 

Calydonian boar, L 27 5 hi 18 ; viii. 
45, 46, 47 ; ix. 45. 

Canachus, a statuary, h. 10 ; vi. 9, 
13; vii. 18; ix. 10 j x. 9. 

Cantharus, a statuary, vi. 3, 17. 

Capaneus, the son of Hipponous, 
struck with lightning, ix. 8, see 
Note. 

Capua, the chief town in Campania, 
V. 12. 

Carcinus, a native of Naupactus, 
X. 38. 

Cai’po, a Season, ix. 35. 

Carthage, rebuilt by Julius Caesar, 
ii 1. 

Carthaginians, i. 12 ; v. 25 ; vi. 19 ; 
X. 8, 17, 18. 

Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
violated by Ajax, i. 15 ; v. 19; 

, X. 26. Called Alexandra, iii. 19, 
26. 
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Castalia, x. 8, 

Castor and Pollux, see Bioscuri, 

Catana, filial piety at, x. 28. 

Caverns, notable ones, x. 32. 

Oeadas, iv. 18. 

Cecrops, son of Erecbtheus, king of 
Athens, i, 5 5 Tii. 1 ; viii. 2. 

Celeus, father of Triptolemus, i. 14, 
38, 39 5 ii. 14. 

Centaur, t. 19. Fight between the 
Centaurs and the Lapithse, i. 17 ; 
V. 10. 

Cephalus and Aurora, i. 3 ; iii. 18. 

Cephens, father of Andromeda, iv, 
35. 

Cephisns, a river in Argolis, ii. 1 5,20. 

Cephisus, a river in Attica, i. 37. 

Cephisus, a river in Eleusis, i. 38. 

Cephisus, a river in Bceotia, ix. 24, 
38 3 X. 8, 33, 34. 

Ceramicus, i, 3 5 viii. 9. 

Cerberus, ii. 31, 355 iii. 25. 

Ceres, see Demeter. 

Cestus, viii. 40. 

Chaeronea, fatal battle of, i. 18, 25 5 
V. 2O5 ix. 6, 29, 40. (Milton’s 
“ dishonest victory, fatal to 
liberty,”) 

Chaldseans, the first who taught 
the immortality of the soul, iv. 32. 

Champagny on Pausanias, see Title- 
page. 

Chaos first, ix. 27. 

Charon, x. 28. (Cf. Virgil’s “Jam 
senior, sed cruda deo viridisque 
senectus.” — JEn, vi. 304.) 

Chimaera, iii. 25. 

Chios, vii. 4. 

Chiron, a Centaur and tutor of 
Achilles, iii. 18 ; v. 5, 19, 

Chiysanthis, i. 14. 

Cicero, see Note to x. 35. 


Cimon, the son of Miltiades, ii. 29 5 

viii. 52. 

Cinadus,the pilot of Menelaus, iii. 22. 

Cinsethon, the Lacedsemonian genea- 
logist, ii. 3, 18 5 iv. 25 viii. 53. 

Ci^hoSj our coif, iii. 26. 

Cirrha, x. 1, 8, 37. 

Cists, used in the worship of Deme- 
ter and Proserpine, viii. 25, 37 5 
X. 28. 

Cithseron, a mountain in Boeotia, 
i. 38 ; ix. 2. 

Clearchus, iii. 17 ; vi. 4. 

Cleobis and Bito, ii. 20, see Note. 

Cleombrotus, the son of Pausanias, 
king of Spai-ta, i. 13 5 hi. 5, 6j 

ix. 13. 

Cleomedes, vi. 9. 

Cleomenes, ii. 9, 

Cleon, statuary, v. 17, 21 5 vi. 1, 8, 
9, 10. 

Clymene, reputed by some mother 
of Homer, x. 24. 

Clyteemnestra, ii. 16, 18, 22. 

Coats of mail, i. 21 5 vi. 19 ; x. 26. 

Coccus, X. 36. 

Cocytus, i. 17- (Cf. Virgil, JSneid, 
vi. 132, “Cocjtusque sinu labens 
circumvenit atro,” and Horace, 
Odes, ii. 14-17, 18.) 

Colophon, vii. 3, 5 j ix. 32. 

Colossuses, i. 18, 42. (If gentle 
reader objects to this plural let me 
cite Sir T. Herbert, ‘^In that isle 
he also defaced an hundred other 
colossuses.” — Travels, p. 267.) 

Comsetho, her love-passages with 
Melanippus, vii. 19. 

Commentaries of events, i. 12. 

Conon, son of Timotheus, i. 1, 2, 3, 
24, 29 5 iii. 9 5 vi. 3, 75 viii 52. 

Cordax, a dance, vi. 22, 
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Coresus, see Callirhoe. 

Corinna, ix. 20, 22. 

Corinth, taken by Mmnmius, iL 1 5 
vii. 16. Rebuilt by Julius Caesar, 
il 1, 3; T. 1. 

Corcebus, the Argive, i. 43. 

Corpses, remarkable, t. 20, 27 ; Tiil 
29. 

Corsica, x. 17. 

Corybantes, iii. 24 5 Yiii, 37. 

Cos, island, iii. 23 5 Ti. 14, 17 ; viii. 
43. 

Cosmosandalum, ii. 35. 

Costoboci, X. 34. 

Creon, i, 3 3 ix. 5, 10 . 

Cresphontes, son of Aristomachus, 
ii I 85 iv. 3, 5, 31 5 v. 3. Marries 
the daughter of Cypselus, iv. 3 5 
Tiii. 5, 29. 

Crete, island of, iii- 25 tU. 2 5 viiL 
38, 53. Cretan bowmen, i 23; 
ir. 8 ; vii. 16. 

Crocodiles, i 33 3 ii. 28 5 iv. 34, 

Croesus, iii. 10 ; iv. 5 5 vili. 24, 

Cronos, (the Latin Satmnvs,) i. 
18 5 viii. 8 , 36 5 ix, 2, 41 5 
X, 24. 

Crotonians, their tradition about 
Helen, iii. 19. Milo a native of 
Croton, vi. 14. Wolves numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Croton, 
vL 14. 

Crowns in the games, viii 48. 

Cuckoo and Hera, ii 17. 

Curetes, iv. 31, 33; v. 7 $ viii, 2 , 37 5 
X. 38. 

Cybele, see the Dindymene Mother, 

Cyclades, islands, i. 1 3 v. 21, 23. 

Cyclopes, their buildings, ii. 16, 20 , 
25 5 vii. 25. 

Cycnus, a Celtic king, tradition 
about, i 30, 
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Cydias, his prowess against the 
Calati, X. 2l. 

Cydnus, a river that flows through 
the district of Tarsus, a cold river, 
viii. 28. 

Cynoscephalse, battle of, vii 8. 

Cyprus, claims to be birth-place of 
Homer, x. 24. 

Cypselus, his chest, v. 17, 18, 19. 

Daedalus, the famous Athenian, son 
of Palamaon, why called Daeda- 
lus, ix. 3. A contemporary of 
CEdipus, X. 17. Pled to Crete, 
why, i. 21 5 vii. 4 5 viii 53. His 
pupils, ii 15 ; iii. 17 ; v. 25. His 
works of art, i. 27 5 ii 4 5 viii 
16, 35, 46 5 ix. IX, 39. 

Daedalus of Sicyon, statuary also, 
vi 2, 3, 6 5 X. 9. 

Damophon, the best Messenian star 
tuaiy, iv. 31 5 vii 23 5 viii 31, 37. 

Danae, daughter of Acrisius and 
mother of Perseus, her brazen 
chamber, ii. 23 5 x. 5. (Horace’s 
turns aenea.”) 

Danaus, how he became king of 
Argos, ii. 19. His daughters’ 
savageness, ii. 16, 245 x. 10 . 
How he got them second hus- 
bands, iii. 12 . 

Daphne, and the crown of laurel in 
the Pythian games, x. 7. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, iii. 4, 
9, 12 ; vii, 10- 

Decelea, iii 8 . 

Delium, i. 29 5 ix. 6 , 20 5 x. 28. 

Delphi, X. 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 9. 

Delta, ii 21 ; vi. 26. 

Demaratus, a seven-month child, iii. 
4,7. 

Demeter, (the Latin Geres,) i 14, 37, 


II. 


X 
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69, 43 ; ii. 35 ; viii. 15, 25, 42. 
See also Triptolemus. 

Demetrius, tlie son of Antigonus, i. 

6 , 10, 25, 36 3 ix. 7. 

Demo, the Sibyl of Cumae, x. 12 . 
Democracies, none in Greece in old 
times, ix. 1 . No demcx-racy that 
we know of but Athens ever rose 
to greatness, iv. 35. Remark on, 
L 8. 

Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes, 
i. 13, 29. 

Demosthenes, the son of Demos- 
thenes, i. 8 5 ii. 33. 

Despcena, yiii. 37. See also Proser- 
pine. 

Deucalion, his flood, i. 18, 40 5 v. 85 
X. 6. 

Ihcaearchia, ir* 35; viii. 7. (P<^ 
teolL) 

Dice, vi. 24 ; vii. 25 ; x. 30. 
Dindymene Mother, vii. 17, 20; viii. 

46 3 ix. 25. (That is Cybele.) 
Diocles, ii. 14. 

Diomede, king of Thrace, iii. 18; 
V. 10. 

Diomede, who led the Argives to 
Troy, i. 11 , 28 ; ii. 30, 32 ; x. 31. 
Runs off with the Palladium, i. 
22 . 

Dionysius, the tyrant, i. 2 ; vi. 2 . 
Dionysus, (the JMmBacoMSj) father 
of Priapus, ix. 31. Son of Zeus 
by Semele, iii. 24. Fetches up 
Semele from Hades, ii. 31, 37. 
Punishes Antiope, ix. 17. Takes 
Ariadne from Theseus, x. 29. 
Many legends about him, x. 29. 
His orgies, x. 33 ; ii. 2 , 7 . 
Dioscuri (fiast&r md Pollux), iiL 
13, 26 3 iv. 31. Visit the house 
of Phormio, iii. 16. Their anger 


against the Messenians, iv. 16, 26. 
Origin of tlieir anger, iv. 27. Their 
particular kind of hats, iii. 24 ; 
iv. 27. Called Anactes, ii, 36 ; 
X. 38. 

Diotimus, the father of Milo, of 
Croton, vi. 14. 

Dipoenus and Scyllis, pupils of Dae- 
dalus, statuaries, ii. 15, 22, 32 ; 
iii. 17 3 V. 17 3 vi. 19 3 ix. 35. 
Dirce, the legend about her, ix. 17, 
25. 

Divination, various modes of, iii. 23, 
26 3 iv. 32 3 vi. 2 5 vii. 21, 25 ; 
ix. 11 . 

Dodona, i. 17; vii. 21 , 25; viii. 11 , 

23, 28; ix. 25; x. 12. 

Dog, cure for bite of, viii. 19. 
Dolphin, i. 44 ; ii. 1 ; iii, 25 5 x. 

13. 

Dontas, pupil of Dipoenus and Scyllis, 
vi. 19. 

Doric Architecture, V. 10, 16 5 vi. 24. 

Dorian measure, ix. 12. 
Doriclydas, pupil of Dipoenus and 
Scyllis, V. 17. 

Draco, the Athenian legislator, vi. 
11 5 ix. 36. 

Dragon, viii. 8 . Guards the apples 
of the Hesperides, vi. 19. One 
wonderfully killed, ix. 26. Seed 
of the dragon’s teeth, ix. 10 . 
Dragons sacred to iEsculapius, ii, 
11 , 28. Also to Trophonius, ix, 
39. Yoked to the chariot of Trip- 
tolemus, vii. 18. 

Dreams, x. 2, 88. Interpreters of, 
i. 34; v. 23. 

Drunkenness personifled, ii. 27 5 vl. 

24. 

Dryads, viii. 4 ; x. 32, 

Dumb bells, v. 26 ; vi 3 , 
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Dyrrliacliium, formerly Epidamnus, 

vi. 10 . 

Dysaules, brother of Celeus, and 
father of TriptolcmnSj i. 14} ii. 
12, U. 

Earth, viii. 29 ; x. 12 . The Great 
Goddess, i. 31. 

Earthquakes, ii. 7 ; yii. 24. 

Eating-contest between Lepreus and 
Hercules, v. 5. 

Ebony, i, 42 5 ii. 22 ; viii. 17, 53. 

Ecbatana, iv. 24. 

Echetlaeus, his prowess at Mara- 
thon, i, 32. 

Ecbinades, islands, viii. 1 , 24. 

Echoes, wonderful ones, ii. 35; v. 

21 . 

ICdoni, i. 29 5 x. 33. 

Eels of Lake Copais, ix. 24. 

Eira, iv. 17, 18, 19, 20 , 21 , 22 , 23. 

Elaphius, the month of, at Elis, v, 
13 5 vi. 20. 

El ectra, married to Py lades, ii, IGj 
hi. 1 ; ix. 40. 

Elephants, i. 12 5 v. 12 . 

Eleusinian mysteries, viii. 15; x. 
31. 

Eleutherolaconos, iii, 21. 

Elk, V. 12; ix. 21. 

Elysium, viii. 53, 

Emperors, Homan, statues of, i. 40; 
V. 20; vi. 19. See also under 
Adrm, Atigitsim, C. J * idius Gaesm, 
Gains f &c. E'lattcry to, ii. 8 , 
Note. 

Kudos us, an Athenian statuary, and 
pupil of Daedalus, i. 26 ; vii, 5 ; 
viii. 46. 

Enyalius, a name for Ares, (the 
Latiu MafSi) iii. 14, 15 5 v. 18. 

Bnyo, i. 8 ; iv. 30. 
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Epaminondas, iv. 26, 31; viii. 11 , 
27, 49, 52; ix. 13, 14, J 6 . 

Epeus, the constructor of tJie famous 
Wooden Horse, i. 23; ii. 29; x. 
26. 

Ephesus, temple of Artemis at, 

vii. 5. (Cf. Acts; xix. 27, 28. 
Earrar very aptly quotes Appul. 
Metam. ii. ** Diana Ephesia, cu- 
jus nomen unicum, multiforrai 
specie, ritu vario, nomine multi- 
jugo, totm veneratur orb is 

Ephors at Sparta, iii. 1 1 . 

Epica.ste, mother of QEdipus, ix. 5, 

26. Better known as Jocasta. 
Epidaurus, a town in Argolis, ii.26, 

27, 28, 29. 

Epigoni, ix. 9, 19, 25 ; x. 10 , 25. 
Epimenides, the Kip Van Winkle of 
Antiquity, i. 14, 

Eponymi, tho horoes so called at 
Athens, i. 5. 

Erato, the Nymph, wife of Areas, an 
interpreter of the oracles of Pan, 

viii. 4, 87 ; x. 9. 

Erechtheus, i. 5, 26, 28, 38. 
Eridanus, a Celtic river, i. 3 ; v. 12, 

14 ; viii. 25. 

Eriphylo, wife of Amphiaraus, slain 
by Alcmjcon her son, i. 34 ; viii, 

24. The famous necklace, v. 17 ; 

viii. 24 ; ix. 41 ; x. 29. 
Erynmnthian boar, viii. 24. 

Eryx, conquered in wrestling by 
Hercules, iii. 16; iv. 36; viii. 24. 
Easenes of Ephesian Artemis, viii, 
13. 

Etoocles, the son of '"Edipus, v. 19 ; 

ix. 5. 

Euboea, v. 23 ; viii, 14. 

Euclidcs, an Athenian statuary, vii, 

25, 26. 
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Euclus, X, 12, 14, 24. 

Evce, the Bacchic cry, ir. 31. (See 
Horace’s Odcs^ ii. 19-5-7.) 
Euphorion, ii. 22 1 x. 26. 

Euphrates, the river, iv. 34 ; x. 29. 
Eupolis, where buried, ii. 7. 
Euripides, i. 2, 21, 

Euripus, near Chalcis, i. 23, 38. 
Eurotas, river in Laconia, hi. 1, 21 5 
viii. 44, 64. 

Euryclides, an Athenian orator, 
poisoned by Philip, li. 9. 
Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, ix. 30. 
Eurypontidse, ii. 36 j hi. 7, 12 5 iv. 4. 
Eurypylus, vii. 1 9. 

Eurystheus, his tomb, i. 44. His 
hostility to Hercules, ir. 34. 
Eurytion, a Centaur, v. 10 j rii. 18. 

Fables of the Greeks, how to be 
understood, viii. 8. 

Filial piety, instances of, ii. 20; x. 28. 
Fire, its inventor, iu 19. Ever- 
burning, V. 15 ; viii. 9, 37. Magi- 
cally lighted, V. 27. 

Fish, vocal in the river Aroanius, 
viii. 21. 

Flax, V. 6 ; vi. 26 5 vii. 21. 
Flute-playing, iv. 27 ; ix. 12. 

Food, primitive, viii. 1. 

Foolish desires a source of ruin, 

viii. 24. 

Fortune, iv. 30. 

Friendship of Phocus and laseus, 
X, 30. 

Furies of Glytaemnestra, viii. 34. 
Furies euphemisticaJly called The 
Venerable (hm^ i. Compare 
vii. 25, 

Gains, the Roman Emperor, end of, 

ix. 27. 


i Galati, their cavalry - arrange- 
ments, X. 19. Their irruption into 
Greece, x. 19, 20, 21 22, 23. 

Ganymede, v. 24. 

Gejanor, ii. 19. 

Gerenia, called by Homer Enope, 
hi. 26. 

Germans, viii. 43. 

Geryon, i. 35 5 hi. 16 5 iv< 36 ; v, 
19. 

Getae, the, added to the Roman 
Empire by Trajan, v. 12. Brave 
in battle, i. 9, 

Giants, the, viii. 29, 32, 36, 47. 

Girding oneself, ix. 17. 

Girdles worn round the loins in the 
races at Olympia, i. 44. 

Glaucus of Carystus, story about, 
vi. 10. 

Glaucus of Chios, x. 16. 

Glaucus, the god of the sea, vi. 10. 

Gobryas, i. 1 5 iii. 11 ; ix. 1. 

Gods, the twelve, i. 3, 40 ; viii. 25. 
Unknown gods, i. 1 5 v. 14. 

Gorgias of Leontini, vi. 17 ; x. 18. 

Gorgon, ii. 21. See also Medusa. 

Gorgus, the son of Aristomenes, iv. 
19, 21, 23, 

Graces, ix. 35. 

Grasshoppers, idiosyncrasy of, vi. 6. 

Greeks, apt to admire things out of 
their own country, ix. 36. Num- 
bers that fought against Xerxes 
and the Galati, x. 20. Munifi- 
cence of in thwr worship of the 
gods, V. 12. 

Griffins, i. 24. 

Gryllus, the son of Xenophon, i. 3 5 
vhi. 9, 1 1 ; IX. 1 5. 

Gymnoptedia, festival of, hi. 11, 
Gy thium, Lacedaemonian ai*senal, 
i 27 ; iii. 21 3 viii. 60. 
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Hair, shorn to river-gods, i. 37 5 
viii. 41. See also viii. 20 . 

Halirrho thins, i. 21 , 28. 

Hannibal, oracle about his death, 
viii. 11 . 

Happiness only intermittent, viii. 
24. 

Harmodius, i. 8 , 29. 

llarmosts, officers among the Lace- 
dsemonians, ix. 6 , 32. 

Harpies, iii. 18 5 v. 17 5 x. 30. 

Ilebe, i. 19 5 ii. 13, 17 ; viii. 9. 

Hecas, the seer, iv. 16, 21 . 

Hecatteus, the Milesian, iii, 25 ; iv. 

2 ; viii. 4, 47. 

Hecate, i. 43 ; ii. 22 , 30. 

Hecatomphonia, iv. 19. 

Hector, son of Priam, iii. 18 5 v. 
25 ; ix. 18 5 x. 31. 

Hecuba, x. 12 , 27. 

He-goat, oracle about, iv. 20 . 

Helen, the famous, a woe to Europe 
and Asia, X, 12. Tradition about, 

, iii. 19. Her maids, x. 25. Oath 
taken about, iii. 20 . 

Helen, a Jewess, her tomb, viii. 16. 

Helenus, son of Priam, i. 11 ; ii. 
23 ; V. 22. 

Helicon, a mountain in Bceotia, ix. 

, 26, 27,28, 29. 

Hellas in Thessaly, gave name to 
the Hellenes, iii. 20 . 

Hellebore, x. 36, 37, 

Helots, iii. 11 , 20 5 iv, 23, 24} 
viii. 51. 

Hephaestus, (the Latin Vulmif)l20-, 

ii..3l 5 hi. 17 5 viii. 53 ; ix. 41. 

Hora, (the Latin JwWy) i. 18 ; ii.l5 ; 
V, 16; vi. 24. Story about her 
quarrel and reconciliation with 

, Zeus, ix. 3. Becomes a virgin 
again annually, ii. 38. The 


cuckoo in connection With her, ii. 
17. The peacock sacred to her, 

ii. 17. 

Heraclidse, Return of the, ii. 13, 18 ; 

iii. 1 5 iv. 3. 

Hercules, the Egyptian, x. 13. 
Hercules, the son of Amphitryon, 
his Colonnade, vL 23. Hunts 
the Erymanthian boar, viii. 24. 
Eights against the Amazons, v. 
11 , 25. Relieves Atlas, v. 10 , 11 . 
Brings up Cerberus from Hades, 
ii. 31, 35 ; iii. 25 ; ix. 34, Cleans 
Elis, V. 1, 10 ; ix. 1 1. Drives off 
the oxen of Geryon, iii. 16, 18 ; 

iv. 36 ; V. 19. Overcomes the 
Nemean lion, iii. 18; v. 11 ; vi, 
5; viii. 13. Has an eating con- 
test with Lepreus, v. 5. First 
accounted a god by the people of 
Marathon, i, 15, 32. Taken to 
heaven by Athene, iii. 18, 19. 
Kills Nessus, iii. 18. Introduces 
into Greece the white poplar, v. 
14. Liberates Prometheus, v. 10 . 
His club, ii. 31. His Labours, iii 
17 ; V. 10, 26. 

Hercules, the Idtean, v. 7, 13 ; ix. 
27. 

Heredity, i. 6 ; viii 6 , 13. 

Hermte, i. 17, 24 ; iv. 33 ; viii. 39 ; 
X. 12. 

Hermes, (the Latin Mercury^) vii. 
27; viii. 14. Steals Apollo’s 
oxen, vii. 20 , Takes the goddesses 
to Paris for the choice of beauty, 
iii 18 ; v. 19. Invents the lyre, 
ii. 19 ; V. 14 ; viii. 17. 

Herodes Atticus, I 19; il 1; vi 
21 ; vii 20; X. 32. 

Herodotus, quoted or alluded to, 
I 5, 28, 43 ; il 16, 20, 30 ; iii 2, 
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25; V. 26; Yiii. 27 ; h,23, 36; 
X. 20, 32, 33. 

Herophile, a Sibyl, x. 12. 

Hesiod, i. 2; ix. 31, 38; x. 7. 

Quoted or alluded to, i. 24 ; ii. 9. 
Hesperides, y. 11 ; vi. 19. 

Hides, garments made of, yiii. 1 j 
X. 38. Used as shields in battle, 
iv. 11. 

Hieronymus of Cardia, historian, i. 
9, 13. 

Hilaira and Phoebe, ii. 22 ; iii. 16 ; 
iv. 31. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratns, i. 8, 
22, 29. 

Hippocrene, ii. 31 ; ix. 31. 
Hippodamia, daughter of CEnomaus, 
V. 11, 14, 16, 17 ;yi. 20,21 ; viii.l4. 
Hippodrome at Olympia, yi. 20. 
Eippolyta, leader of the Amazons, 

i. 41. 

fiippolytus, son of Theseus, i. 22 ; 

ii. 27, 31, 32 ; iii. 12. 
Hippopotamus, iv. 34 ; v. 12 ; viii. 

46. 

Homer, his age and birthplace, ix. 
30 ; X. 24. His oracle, viii. 24 ; 
X. 24. His poverty, ii. 33. On 
Homer generally, i. 2 ; iv. 28, 33 ; 
vii, 5, 26 ; ix. 40 ; x. 7. Homer 
is quoted very frequently, viz., i, 
13, 28,37; ii. 3, 6,7, 12, 14,16, 
21,24,25,26; iii 2, 7, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 25, 26 ; iv. 1, 9, 30, 32, 33, 
36; V. 6, 8,11, 14,24; vl 5,22, 
25, 26; vii. 1, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26; 
>iii. 1, 3, 8, 16, 18, 24,25, 29, 37, 
38,41,48,50; ix. 5, 17, 19,20, 
22,24,20,29, 30,31, 33,35,36, 
37, 38, 40, 41 ; x. 5, 6, 8, 14, 17, 
22, 25, 26, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, 37. 
Hoopoe, i. 41 ; x. 4. 


Hoplodamus assists Rhea viii. 32, 
36. 

Horns of animals, v. 12. Horn of 
Amalthea, vi. 25. 

Horse, curious story in connection 
with, y. 27. The famous Wooden 
Horse, i. 23 ; x. 9. Winged horses, 
V. 17, 19. 

Hyacinth, the flower, i. 35 ; ii. 35. 

Hyampolis, a town in Phocis, x. 1, 
3, 35. 

Hyantes, ix. 5, 35. 

Hydarnes, a general of Xerxes, iii. 
4; X. 22. 

Hydra, ii. 37 ; v. 5 ; v. 17. 

Hygiea, daughter of iEsculapiiis, i. 
23 ; V. 20. Her temple, iii. 22. 

Hyllus, son of Hercules, i. 35, 41, 
44 ; iv. 30 ; yiii. 6, 45, 53. 

Hymettus, famous for its bees, i. 32;. 

Hyperboreans, i. 31 ; v, 7 ; x. 5. 

Hypermnestra, ii. 19, 20, 21, 26 ; x. 
10, 35. 

Hyideus, his treasury, story about, 
ix. 37. 

Hyrnetho, daughter of Temcnns, ii. 
19, 23. Her tragic end, ii. 28. 

lamidie, seers at EHs, descendants 
of lamus, iii. 11, 12; iv. 16; vl 
2; viii. 10. 

Ibycus, the poet, ii. 6. 

Icainis, the son of Daedalus, ix 11. 

Ichnusa, the old name of Sardinia^ 
X. 17. 

Idsean Bactyli, v. 7. 

Iliad, The Little, iii. 26 ; x. 26. 

Ilissus, a river in Attica, i. 19. 

lUthyia, 118; viii. 32 ; ix. 27. 

Immortals, The, vi. 6; x. 19. 

Inaehus, a river, il 15, 18, 25; 
viii. 6b 
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Indian sages taught the immortality 
of the soul, iv. 32. India famous 
for wild beasts, iv. 34 ; viii. 29. 
Xno, i. 42, 44; iii. 23, 24, 26; iv. 
34 ; ix. 5. 

Inscriptions, ox-fashion, v. 17. 
Inventions, soux'ce of, viii. 31. 
Inundations, destruction caused by, 

vii. 24 ; viii. 14. 

lo, daughter of Inaohus, i, 25 ; iii. 
18. 

lodama, ix. 34. 

lolaus, nephew of Hercules, vii. 2 ; 

viii. 14. Shares in his uncle’s 
Labours, i. 19 ; viii. 45. Kills 
Kurystheus, i. 44. Colonizes Sar- 
dinia, vii. 2; X. 17. Ilis hero- 
cbapel, ix. 23. 

Ion, tbo son of Xu thus, i, 31 ; 
vii. 1 . 

Iphiclus, the father of Protesilaus, 
iv. 36 J V. 17 ; x. 31. 

Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, 
i. 33, 43; iii. 16; ix. 19. 
Iphimedea, mother of Otus and 
Ephialtes, ix. 22 ; x. 28. 

Iphitus, king of Elis, r. 4, 8 ; vui. 
26. 

Iphitus, the son of Eurytus, iii. 15; 
X. 13. 

Iris, the flower, ix. 41. 

Iron, first fused, iii. 12 ; x. 16, 
IsclKspolis, son of Alcathous, killed 
by the Calydoniau boar, i. 42, 
43. 

Isis, the Egyptian goddess, i. 41; 
ii 4, 13, 32, 84; v. 26; x. 
32. 

Ismonius, a river in Boeotia, ix. 9, 

10 . 

Isocrates, i. 18. 

Issedones, i. 24, 81 ; v. 7. 


Isthmian games, i. 44; ii. 1, 2. 
People of Elis excluded from them, 
V. 2 ; vi. 16. 

Ister, river, viii. 28, 38. 

Ithome, iv. 9, 13, 14, 24, 31. 

Ivory, i. 12; v. 11, 12 ; vii. 27. 

Ivy-cuitings, feast so called, ii. 13. 

Jason, husband of Medea, ii. 3; v. 
17. 

Jay, anecdote about the, viii. 12. 

Jerusalem, viii. 16. 

Jocasta, ix. 5. (Called Epicaste,ix. 
26.) 

Joppa, iv. 35. 

Jordan, the famous river, v. 7, 

Keys, the three, keys of Greece, 
vii. 7. 

Kites, idiosyncrasy of at Olympia, 
V. 14. 

Labyrinth of the Minotaur in Crete, 
i. 27. (Cf. Virg. JEneid, v. 588- 
591. Ovid, Metamorphoses, viii. 
159-168.) 

Lacechemonians go out on campaign 
only when the moon is at its full, 
i. 28. Go out to battle not to the 
sound of the trumpet, but to flutes 
lyres and harps, iii. 17. Care not 
for poetiy, iii. 8. Tactics in 
battle, iv. 8. Always conceal 
their losses in battle, ix. 13. Their 
forces at Thermopyloe, x. 20. 
Their kings, how tried, iii. 5. 

Lacediemoniaii dialect, iii. 15. Bre- 
vity, iv, 7. 

Luconia originally called Lelegio, 
iv. 1, 

Ladder-pass, viii. 6. 

Lmstrygoncs, viii. 29 ; x. 22, 

Lais, ii. 2. 
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Laius, son of Labdacus, Bang of 
Thebes, ix. 5, 26 j x. 5. 

Lamp of Athene, erer burning, i. 
26. 

Lampsacus, people of, anecdote 
about, vi. 18, Great worshippers 
of Priapus, ix. 31. 

Laomedon, father of Priam, vii. 20 5 . 
viii. 36. 

Lapithm, their fight with the Cen- 
taurs, i. 17 ; V. 10, 

La Rochefoucauld anticipated by 
Pindar. Note, x. 22. 

Laurium, its silver mines, i. 1. 
Law-courts at Athens, various names 
of, i. 28. 

Leaena, mistress of Aristogiton, i. 
23. 

Lebadea in Bceotia, sacied to Tro- 
phonius, i. 34 j ix. 39. 

Lechaeum, ii. 1, 25 ix. 14. I55 x. 
37. 

Leda, i. 33 j iii, 13, 16. 

Leonidas, the hero of Thermopylae, 
i. 13 5 iii. 3, 4, 14 5 viii, 52. 
Leontini, the birth-place of the 
famous Gorgias, vi, 17, 

'^eprosy, cure for, v. 6. (Credat 
Judaeus Apella!) 

Lesbos, iii. 2 5 iv. 35 ; x. 19, 24. 
Lescheos, author of the Caj^ture of 
Ilium, X. 25, 26, 27. 

Leto, (the Latin Latona,) 1. 18, 31 5 
iii. 20 J viii. 53. 

Leucippus, his love for Daphne, viii. 

20. _ 

Leuctra, 1 . 13 ; iv. 26 j viii. 27 5 ix. 
6, 13, 14. 

Libya, famous for wild beasts, ii. 

21 . 

tibyssa, where Hannibal died, viii. 

11 . 


Linus, ix. 29. 

Lipara, x. 11, 16. 

Lophis, story about, ix. 33. (Cf. 

story of Jephihah.) 

Lounges, iii. 14, 15; x. 25. Lots, 
iv. 3 ; V. 25. 

Love, its power, vii. 19. Success in 
love, vii. 26. Cure of melancholy 
caused by, vii. 5. Little sympathy 
with lovers from older people, vii, 
19. Tragedies through love, i. 30; 

vii. 21 ; viii. 20. 

Lycomidae, i. 22 ; iv. 1 ; ix. 27, 30. 
Lycortas, iv. 29 ; vii. 9 ; viii. 50. 
Lycurgus, the famous legislator, iii, 
2, 14, 16, 18; V. 4. 

Lygdamis, the father of Artemisia, 

iii. 11. 

Lygdamis, the Syracusan, as big as 
Hercules, v. 8. 

Lynceus, son of Aphareus, his keen 
eyesight, iv. 2. Slain by Pollux, 

iv. 3. 

Lynceus, the husband of Hyper* 
mnestra, ii. 19, 21, 25. Succeeds 
Danaus, ii. 1 6. 

Lyre, invented by Hermes, v. 14; 

viii. 17. Pirst used by Amphion, 

ix. 5. 

Lysander, iii. 6, 6, 8, 11, 17, 18 ; 

ix. 32 ; X. 9. 

Lysippus, a Sicyonian statuary, i. 
43; ii. 9, 20; vi. 1, 2, 4, 5, 14, 
17; ix. 27, 30. 

Lysis, the early schoolmaster uf 
Epaminondas, ix. 13. 

Macaria, i. 32. 

Machfierion, viii. 11. 

Machaon, son of JEsculapius, ii, 11, 
23, 26, 38; iii. 26; iv. 3. 
Machinery, or mechanism, at Olyxn- 
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pia, yi. 20. At Jeniflalem, viii, 
16. 

Mssander, river in Asia Minor, 
famous for its windings, v. 14 j 
vii. 2 ; viii. 7, 24, 31 ; x. 32. 
Magic, V. 27. 

Maneros, tlie Egyptian Linus, ix. 
29. 

Mantinea, ii. 8 ; viii. 3, 8, 12. 

Manto, daughter of Tiresias, vii. Sj 
ix, 10, 33. 

Marathon, i. 15, 32 j iv. 25 5 x, 20. 
^lardonius, son of Gobryas, i. 1,. 
27*5 iii. 4; vii. 25; ix. 1, 2, 23. 
Eanic of his men, i. 40; ix. 25. 
Max-pessa, the Widow, viii. 47, 48. 
Marsyas, i. 24 ; ii. 7 3 viii. 9 3 x. 30. 
Martiora, ix. 21. 

Muusolouins, viii. 16. 

Mausolus, viii. 16. 

IMedea, ii. 3, 12; viii. 11. 

Medusa, the Gorgon, 121; ii. 20, 
21; V. 10, 12, 18; viii. 47; ix. 
34. 

Megalopolis, ii. 9, 27 ; iv. 29 ; vi. 
12 ; viii. 27, 80, 33; ix. 14. Its 
theatre, ii. 27. 

Mogara, i. 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 ; 
vii. 15. 

Megai’is, i. 39, 44. 

Meleager, ii. 7 ; iv. 2 ; x. 31, 
Melicorta, i. 44 ; ii. 1 ; ix. 34. 
IVfemnon, his statue, i. '12. 
Menxnonidos, birds so called, x. 31. 
Memphis, 118. 

Menander, i. 2, 21. 

Menelaus, the son of Atreus and 
husband of Helen, iii. 1, 14, 19 ; 
V. 18 ; X. 25, 26. 

Menestratus, ix, 26, 

Miletus, vii, 2, 24 3 viii. 24, 49 ; x. 
33. 
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Milo, of Croton, his wonderful 
strength, vi. 14. 

Miltiades, son of Cimon, i. 32 ; ii. 

29 5 vi. 19 ; vii. 16 ; viii. 52. 
Minos, i. 17, 27 ; ii. 30, 34 ; iii. 2 ; 

vii. 2, 4 ; viii. 58. 

Minotaxir, i. 27 ; iii. 18. 

Minyad, the poem so called, iv, 33 5 

ix. 5 ; X. 28, 31. 

Mirrors, i*emarkable ones, vii. 21 ; 

viii. 37. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, i. 20 ; 
iii. 23 ; ix. 7, 

Money, its substitute in old times, 
iii. 12. 

Moon enamoured of Endymion, v, 
1. Full moon and the Lacede- 
monians, i. 28. 

Mullets, love mud, iv. 34. 

Mummius, ii. 1, 2 ; vii. 15, 16. His 
gifts at Olympia, v. 10, 24. 
Musmus, i, 14, 22, 26 ; iv. 1 ; x. 5, 
7, 9, 12. 

Muses, the, ix. 29. 

Mycenae, ii. 16, 16 ; v. 23 ; vii. 25 ; 

viii. 27, 33; ix. 34. 

Myrtilus, the son of Hermes, ii. 18 ; 
V, 1, 10; vi. 20; viii. 14. Myiile, 
sacred to Aphrodite, vi. 24. 
M3n*toan sea, why so called, viii, 
14. 

Myus, its mosquitoes, vii. 2. 

Kabis, tyrant at Sparta, iv. 29 ; 
vii. 8 ; viii, 60. 

Naked, its meaning among the an- 
cients. See Note, x. 27. 

Names, confusion in same names 
general, viii. 15. Different method 
of giving names among Greeks 
and Romans, vii. 7. 

Narcissus, ix. 31, 41. 
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Ifaiipactian poems, ii. 3 5 iv. 2 j x. 
38. 

Naupactus, iY. 24, 26 5 vi. 16; ix, 
25, 31 5 X. 38. 

Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinoiis, i. 
22; T. 19. 

iVeda, river, iv. 20, 36 ; v. 6 ; viii. 
38,41. 

NTeleus, iv. 2, 36 ; v. 8 ; x. 29, 31. 

His posterity, ii. 18 ; iv. 3. 
NTemean games, ii. 15, 24 5 vi. 16 ; 
viiL 48 : x. 25. 

N'emesis, i. 33 ; vii. 5, 20; ix. 35. 
iNeoptolemus, son of Achilles, the 
Retribution of, iv. 17. (As to 
Neoptolemus generally, see Pyr^ 
rhtis.) 

Hereids, ii. 1 ; iii. 26 ; v. 19. 
Kerens, iii. 21 . 

Kero, the Roman Emperor, ii. 17, 
37 ; V. 12, 25, 26 ; vii. 17 ; ix. 
27 ; X. 7. 

Kessus, iii, 18 ; x. 38. 

Kestor, iii 26 ; iv. 3, 31, 36. 
KiciaSjthe Athenian General, i. 29. 
Kicias, animal painter, i. 2' ; iii. 

19 ; iv. 31 ; vii. 22. 

Kicopolis, founded by Augustus, v. 

23; vii. 18; x. 8,38. 

Kicostratus, v. 21 . 

Kigbt, v. 18 ; vii. 5. 

Kiglit-attack, ingenious, x. 1. 
Kightingales at Orpheus’ tomb, ix. 
30. 

Kile, famous river of Egypt, i. 33 ; 
il 5 ; iv. 34 ; v. 7, 14 5 viii. 24 ; 
X. 32. 

Kineveh, viii. 33. 

Kiobo, i 21 ; ii. 21 ; v. 11, 16; 
viii. 2 . 

Kisus, I 19, 39 5 ii. 34. 

North wind, viii. 27. {Boreas.) 


Nympbs, iii. 10; iv. 27; ix. 24; 
X.31. 

Kymphon, ii, IL 

Oceanus, i. 33. 

Ocnus, X. 29. See Note. 

Octavia, her temple at Corinth, ii. 3. 

Odeum at Athens, i. 8 , 14 ; vii 

20 . 

Odysseus, (the Latin Ulysses^) i, 22 , 
35 ; iii. 12, 20 ; iv. 12 ; v. 25 ; vi. 
6 j viii 3, 14, 44 ; X. 8, 26, 28, 
29, 31. 

CEdipodia, ix. 5. 

CEdipus, i. 28, 30; ix. 2 , 5, 26; 
X. 5. 

CEnobiiis, i. 23. 

OEnomaus, v. 1 , 10 , 14, 17, 20 , 22 ; 
vi. 18, 20, 21 ; viii. 14, 20. 

CEnotria, viii. 3. 

CEta, Mount, hi 4; vii 15; x. 22. 

Olen, i. 18 ; ii. 13 ; v. 7 ; viii. 21 ; 
ix. 27 ; X. 5. 

Oligarchies, established by Mum 
mins, vii 16, Note. 

Olympias, daughter of Keopto- 
lemus, mother of Alexander tho 
Great, I 11 , 25; iv. 14; viii. 7 ; 
ix. 1. 

Olympus, Mount, in Thessaly, vi. 5. 

Olynthus, iii. 5. 

Onatas, JEginetan statuary, v. 25, 
27 ; vl 12 ; viii 42 5 x. 13. 

Onga, ix. 

Onomacritus, i. 22 ; viii 31, 37 ; ix. 
35. 

Ophioneus, the seer, iv. 10, 12, 13. 

Ophitea, legend about, x. 33. 

Opportunity, the youngest son of 
Zeus, V. 14. 

Oracles, ambiguous, viii. 11 . (Com- 
pare case of ‘Jerusalem’ in Shak- 
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spere, 2 Henry IV., Act iv., Scene 
iv., 233-241.) 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon, i. 28 ; 
ii. 18, 31 5 iii, 1, 16, 22 ; vii. 25 5 
"viii, 5, 34. 

Oritliyia, i. 19; v. 19. 

Orontes, a rher in Syria, vi. 2 ; viii. 
20, 29,33; x. 20. 

Oi'pliGUS, i. 14, 37; ii. SO; iii. 13, 
14, 20; V. 26; vi. 20; ix. 17, 
27, 30. 

Osiris, X. 32. 

Osogo, viii. 10. 

Ostrich, ix. 31. 

Otilins, vii. 7 ; x. 36. 

Otus and Ephialtes, ix. 29. 
Ox-ldllor, i. 24, 28. 

Oxen given in barter, iii. 12. 
Oxyartes, fatlier of lioxana, i. 6. 
Oxylus, curious tale about, v. 3. 
Ozolian, x. 38. 

Palsemon, i. 44 5 ii. 2 ; viii. 48. 
Palamedcs, ii. 20 ; x. 31. 
Palladium, i. 28 ; ii. 23. 

Pamphus, i. 38, 39 ; vii. 21 ; viii. 

85, 37 ; ix. 27, 29, 31,36. 

Pan, i. 28 ; viii. 26, 31, 36, 38, 54. 
Panic fear, x. 23. 

Paris, iii. 22 ; v. 19 ; x. 31. 

I*arian stone, i. 14, 33, 43; v. 11, 
12 ; viii. 26, 

Parnassus, Mount, x. 4, 5, 6, 8, 32, 
33, 

Parrots come from India, ii. 28. 
(Did Pausanias remember Ovid’s 
Psittacus Eois imitatrix ales ab 
Indis.” Amor. ii. 6. 1.) 
Parthenon at Athens, i. 24; viii. 
41. 

Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, iii. 
24 5 iv. 28; X. 13, 26, 30. 


Patroclus, Egyptian Admiral, i. 1 ; 
iii. 6. 

Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, i. 13 ; 
hi. 17 ; vjiii. 62. 

Pausanias, a Macedonian, murderer 
of Harpalus, ii. 33. 

Peacock sacred to Hera, ii. 17. 

Peace with Wealth, i. 8 ; ix. 16. 
Pegasus, ii. 4, 31 ; ix. 31. 

Pelagos, viii. 11. See Oracles, am- 
biguous. 

Peleus, father of Achilles, i. 37 ; ii. 
29 ; iii. 18 j v. 18 ; viii. 46 ; x, 
30. 

Pelias, iv. 2 ; v. 8, 17 ; viii. 11 ; x. 
30. 

Pclion, Mount, x. 19. 

Peloponnesian War, iii. 7 ; iv. 6 ; 

viii. 41, 62. 

Pelops, ii. 18, 22, 26; v. 1, 8, 10, 
13, 17 ; vi. 20, 21, 24 ; viii. 14 ; 

ix. 40. 

Pencala, river in Phrygia, viii. 4 ; 
X. 32. 

Penelope, wife of Odysseus, iii. 12, 
13, 20 ; viii. 12. 

Pentelicus, a mountaiu in Attica, 
famous for its stone quarries, i. 
19, 32. 

Penthesilea, v. 11 ; x. 31. 

Pentheiis, i. 20 ; ii. 2 ; ix. 2, 5. 
Periandcr, son of Cypselus, one of 
the Seven Wise Men, i. 23; x. 
24. 

Pericles, i. 25, 28, 29 ; viii, 41. 
Perjury punished, h. 2, 18 ; iv. 22 ; 
V. 24. 

Pero, the matchless daughter of He- 
lens, X. 31. 

Perseus, son of Banao, and grandson 
of Aciusius, i. 22 ; ii. 15, 16, 20, 
21 , 22,275 hi. 17; iv.35; v. 18. 
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Persians, i. 18, 32, 33? iii. 9; ix. 
32. TKeir shields called G-errhay 
viii. 50; x. 19, 

Petroma, viii. 15. 

Phseacians, iii. 18 ; vih*. 29. 

Phaedra, the ivife of Theseus, ena- 
moured of her stepson fiippolytus, 
i. 22; ii. 32; ix. 16; x. 29. 
Phaennis, a prophetess, x. 15, 20. 
Phaethon, i. 3. 

Phalanthus, x. 10, 13. 

Phalerum, i. 1 , 28. 

Phemonoe, first priestess of Apollo 
at Delphi, x, 5, 6 , 12 . 

Phidias, famous Athenian statuary, 

i. 3, 4,24, 28, 33, 40; v. 10,11; 

vi. 4, 25, 26; vii. 27 ; ix. 4, 10; 
X. 10. His descendants, v. 14. 

Philammon, father of Thamyris, iv. 
33 ; X. 7. 

Philip, oracle about the two Philips^ 

vii. 8 . 

Philip, the son of Amyntas, i. 6, 25 ; 
it 20 ; iii. 7, 24 ; iv. 28 ; v. 4 ; 
vii. 7, 10, II ; viii. 7, 27 ; ix. 1, 
37 ; X. 2, 3, .36. 

Philip, the son of Demetrius, i. 36 ; 

ii. 9 5 vi. 16 ; vii. 7,8 ; viii. 8 , 50* 
X. 33, 34. 

Philoctetes, v. 13 ; viii. 8 , 33 ; x. 27, 
Philomela, i. 5, 14, 41 ; x. 4, 
Philomelus, x. 2 , 8 , 33. 

Philopcemen, son of Craugis, iv. 29 ; 

vii. 9; viii. 27, 49, 51, 52. 

Phocian Resolution, x. 1 . 

Phocian War, iv 28 ; ix. 6 ; x. 3 . 
Plicebe, see Hilaira. 

Phoenix, x. 26. 

Phormio, son of Asopichus, i. 23, 
29; X.11. 

Phormio, the fisherman of Erythne, 
vii. 5. 


Phormio inhospitable to Castor and 
Pollux, iii. 16. 

Phoroiieus, ii. 15, 19, 20 , 21 . 
Phrixus, son of Athamas, i. 24 ; ix, 
34, 38. 

Phrontis, the pilot of Menelaus, x, 
25. 

Phryne, beloved by Praxiteles, i, 
20; ix. 27; x. 15. 

Phrynichus, play of, x. 31. 

Phytalus, i. 37. 

Pillars, viii. 45. 

Pindar, i. 8 ; ix. 22 , 23, 25 ; x. 24. 
Quoted or alluded to, i. 2 , 41 ; iii. 
25 ; iv. 2, 30 ; v. 14, 22 ; vi. 2 ; 

vii. 2, 26 ; ix. 22 ; x. 5, 16. 22. 
Pirseus, i. 1 . 

Pirithoiis, son of Zeus, and friend of 
Theseus, i. 17, 30; v. 10 ; viii. 
45 ; X. 29. 

Pisander of Camirus, ii. 37 ; viii, 

22 . 

Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, i, 3 
23 ; ix. 6 . Collects Homer’s 
Poems, vii. 26. 

Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, x. 24. 
Plane-trees, wonderful, vii. 22 , with 
Note. 

Platanistas at Sparta, iii. 11, 14. 
Plataea, battle at, v. 23 ; vi. 3 5 ix. 
2; X. 16. 

Plato, the famous, i. 30; iv. 32*. 

Quoted, vii, 17. Cited, x. 24. 
Pluto, i. 38 ; ii. 36 ; ix. 23. 

Poets, at kings’ courts, i. 3. Statues 
of, ix. 30. 

Pollux, see Dioscun, 

Polybius, viii. 9, 30, 37, 44, 48. 
Polycletiis, Argive statuary, ii. 17, 
20, 22, 24,27; vi. 2, 4,7, 9, 13; 

viii. 31. 
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Polyci*ates, i. 2 5 viii, 14. 

Polydamas, vi. 5. 

Polydectes, i. 22 . 

Polygnotiis, famous Thasian painter, 
i. 18, 22 ; 3X. 4 ; x. 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31. 

Polynices, son of (Edipus, ii. 19, 20 , 
25 ; iv. 8 5 ix. 0 ; x. 10 . 

Polyxena, i. 22 ; x. 25. 

Pomegranate, ii, 17 j vi. 14 5 viii, 
37 5 ix. 25. 

Poplar, ii. 10 ; v. 13, 14. 
l\)«eidon, (the Latin Nepime,) I 24, 
27, 30; ii. 1, 4, 22, 30; iv. 42 5 
vi. 25 ; viii. 1 0, 26, 42. 

Praxias, x. 19. 

Praxiteles, the famous, lover of 
Pliryne, i. 2, 20, 23, 40, 43, 44 ; ii. 
21 ; v. 17; vi. 26; ix. 1 , 2 , 11 , 
27, 39 ; x. 16, 37. 

Priam, ii. 24; iv. 17 ; x. 26, 27. 
Priapus, ix. 31. 

Processions, i. 2, 29; ii. 35; vii. 18; 
X. 18. 

Procne, i. 24, 41. 

Procrustes, i. 38. 

Frostus, ii. 7 , 12 , 16, 25 ; viii. 18 ; 
X. 10. 

Prometheus, ii. 14, 19 ; v. 10 ; x. 4. 
Promontory called Aaif jmhone, iii. 
22, 23. 

Prophetical men and women, x. 12, 
with Note. 

Proserpine,!. 38; ii. 36 ; iv. 30 ; viii. 

31, 42,53; ix. 23,31. 

Proteus, iii. 18 ; viii. 63. 

Proverbs, see ii. 9 ; iv. 17 5 vi. 8 , 
10 ; vii. 12 ; ix. 9, 30, 37 j x. 1, 
14, 17,29. 

Providence, v. 25. 

Prusias, viii. 11. 

Psamathe, i. 43 ; ii. 19. 


Psyttalea, island of, i. 36 ; iv, 56. 
Ptolemies proud of calling themselves 
Macedonians, x. 7 ,cf. vi. 3. Much 
about the various Ptolemie.s ki, i. 
6 , 7, 8 , 9. 

Purple, iii, 21 ; v. 12 . 

Puteoli, iv. 35 ; viii, 7. 

Pylades, i. 22 ; ii. 1 6, 29 ; in. L 
Pylse, that is Thermopylae, ix, 15. 
Pylos, iv, 2 , 3, 31, 36. 

Pyramids, ix. 36. 

Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), the son of 
Achilles, i. 4, 11, 13; ii. 23 ; iii. 
20, 26,26; iv. 17; x. 7, 23, 24, 
26, 26. 

Pyrrhu*?, King of Epirus, i. 6 , 9, 10 , 
11 ; iv. 29, 35. 

Pythionice, i. 37. 

Pytho, V. 3 ; x. 6. 

Quoits, ii. 16 ; v. 3 ; vi. 14. 

Beturn from Ilium, Poem so called, 
X, 28, 29, 30. 

Bhea, viii. 8 , 36 ; ix. 2 , 41. 
Rhegium, iv. 23, 26; v. 25. 

Bhianus, iv. 1 , 6 , 16, 17. 

Rhinoceros, v. 12 ; ix. 21 . Called 
also Ethiopian bull. 

Blicecus of Samos, viii. 14 ; ix. 41 ; 
X. 38. 

Rose, sacred to Aphrodite, vi. 24. 
Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great, 
i. 6 ; ix. 7. 

Sacadas, ii. 22 ; iv. 27 j vi. 14 ; ix. 
30 ; X. 7. 

Sacrifices, remarkable, vii. 18 5 viii. 
29, 37. 

Sails, an invention of Daedalus, ix. 

11 . 
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Salamis, i. 35^ 36, 40. 

Samos, vii 2 , 4, 10 , 

Sanctuaries, not to be approached 
by the profane, viii. 6 ; x. 32, 
(ProcTil o, procul este, profani I) 
Sappho, the Lesbian Poetess, i. 25, 
29 ; viii. 18 5 ix. 27, 29. 

Sardinia, x. 17. 

Sardis, iii. 9 5 iv. 24. 

Sardonic laughter, x. 17. 

Saturnus. See Cronos, 

Satyrs, L 23. Satyr of Praxiteles, 
i. 20 . 

Scamander, v. 25. 

Scedasus and his two daughters, ix. 

13. 

Scunetar of Cambyses, i. 28. 

Scipio, viii. 30. 

Sciron, killed by Theseus, i. 3, 44. 
Scopas, i. 43 ; ii. 10 , 22 ; vi. 25 5 
viii. 28, 45, 47 ; ix. 10, 17. 
Scorpion with wings, ix. 21 . 

Scylla, daughter of Nisus, legend 
about, ii. 34. 

Scyllib of Scione, famous diver, x. 
19. 

Scythians, travel in waggons, Tiii. 
43. (Compare Horace, Odes, 
Book iii. Ode 24. 9-11. ^‘Cam- 
pestres melius Scythae, Quorum 
plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
Vivunt”) 

Sea, Ked, i. 33. Dead, v. 7. 
Seasons, v. 11 , 17 ; ix. 35. 

Sfdeucia, on the Orontes, i. 16 5 viii. 
33. 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus, i. 6, 16. 
Semeie, daughter of Cadmus, mother 
of Dionysus by Zens, ii. 31, 37 ; 

iii. 24 ; ix. 5. 

Serapis, i. 18 ; ii. 4, 34 ; iii. 14, 22 , 
25 5 iv. 32 5 vii. 21 ; ix. 24. 


Ser, and the, Seres, vi, 26, 

Seriphus, i. 22 . 

Serpents, remarkable ones, viii. 4, 
16. Hone in Sardinia, x. 17, 
Sheep, accompanying Spartan kings 
to war, ix. 13. 

Shields, used by the Celts in fording 
rivers, x. 20 . 

Ship at Delos, i. 29. 

Sibyl, ii. 7 ; vii. 8 ; x. 9. 

Sibyls, various, x. 12 . 

Sicily, a small hill near Athens, 

viii. 11 . 

Sight suddenly lost and recovered, 

iv. 10, 12 ; X. 38. 

Silenus, i. 4, 23; ii. 22; iii. 25. 

Sileni mortal, vi, 24, 

Simonides, i. 2 3 iii. 8 ; vi. 9 ; ix. 2 ; 
X. 27, 

Sinis, i. 37 ; ii. 1 , (Pityocamptes.) 
Sirens, ix. 34 ; x. 6 . 

Sisters, love of by brothers, i. 7 ; iv. 
2 ; ix. 31 . 

Sisyphus, son of JEolus, ii. 1 , 3 , 5 ; 
X. 31. 

Sleep the god most friendly to the 
Muses, ii. 31. 

Smyrna, v. 8 3 vii. 5. 

Snake, story about, x. S3, 

Socrates, i. 22 , 30 ; ix. 85. 

Solon, i. 16, 18 5 X. 24. 

Sophocles, i. 21 , 28. 

Sosigenes, viii. 31. 

Sosipolis, vi. 20 , 25. 

Sparta,iii. 11, 12,13, 14,15,16,17,18 
Sparti, viii. 11 5 ix, 5 , Note. 

ix. 10 . 

Speech, ill-advised, iii. 7 , 8 . 
Sperchius, rivei*, x. 20 , 21 , 22 , 23. 
Sphacteria, i. 13, 15; iii. 6 j iv. 36; 

v. 26 ; vi. 22 . 

Sphinx, the, ix. 26. 
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Spiders, ix. 6. 

Stade. See Note, i. 1. 

Stesicliorus, iii. 19. 

Stratagems of Homer, iv, 28. 
Strongyle, a volcanic island, x. 11. 
Stymphelides, birds so called, viii. 
22 . 

Styx, river, viii. 17, 18. 

Submission to an enemy, technical 
term for, Note on x. 20. See also 
iii 12. 

Sulla, i 20 ; ix. 7, 33 ; x. 20. 
Sun-shade used by ladies, vii. 22. 
Simium, i, 1, 28. 

Suppliants not to be injured with 
impunity, vii. 24, 25. See also iii. 
4 j iv. 24. 

Sus, river, ix, 30. 

Susa, i. 42 ; iii. 9, 16 5 iv. 31 ; vi. 5. 
Swallows, idiosyncrasy of at IDaulis, 
X. 4. 

Swan-eagles, viii. 17. 

Tmnarum, promontory of, iii. 14, 25 5 
iv. 24. 

Tantalus, ii. 22 ; v. I35 x. 30, 31. 
Tai'axippus, vi. 20. 

Tarentum, iii. 125 x. 10, 13. 

Tarsus, viii. 28, 

Telamon, son of iEacus, i. 35, 42; 

ii. 29 ; viii, 45. 

Tolosilla, ii, 20, 28, 35. 

Tellias of Klis, x. I, 13. 

Tenedos, x, 14. Tenedian axe, x. 

14. 

Toreus, i. 5, 41 ; ix. 16 5 x, 4. 
Teucer, son of Telamon, i. 28 5 viii. 

15. 

Tlmmyris, iv. 33 5 ix, 5, 30 ; x. 7, 
30. 

Thebes, ii. 6 ; iv. 27 ; vii. 16, 17 5 
viii. 33 5 ix. 3, 6, 6, 7, 8. 


Themis, v. 17 5 viii. 25 ; x. 5. 

Themisto, reputed by some mother 
of Homer, x. 24. 

Themistocles, i. 1, 36 ; viii. 50, 52 ; 
X. 14. 

Theoclus, Messenian seer, iv, 16, 20, 

21 . 

Theodorus of Samos, iii. 12; viii. 
14 ; ix, 41 ; x. 38. His seal carved 
out of an emerald for Polycrates, 
viii. 14, 

Thermopylae, vii. 15 ; ix. 32 j x, 20, 

21 . 

Thersites, x. 31. 

Theseus, i. 1, 2, 3, 17, 19, 22, 27, 37, 
39, 41, 44; ii. 1, 22, 30, 32 ; hi. 
18,24; V. 10, 11; vii. 17 5 viii. 
46, 48; ix. 31, 40; x. 29. 

Thetis, mother of Achilles, v. 18, 22. 

Thucydides, the famous Historian, 
i. 23; vi. 19. Possibly alluded 
to, i. 8. 

Thyestes, ii. 18. 

Thyiades, x. 4, 19, 32. 

Thyrsus of Dionysus, iv. 36 ; viii. 31. 

Tiger, ix. 21. 

Timagoras, tragic story of, i. 30. 

Timon of Athens, the famous Misan- 
thrope, i. 30. 

Timotheus, the Milesian harper and 
poet, hi. 12 ; viii. 50. 

Tiphys, the pilot of the Argo, ix. 
32. 

Tiresias, vii. 3; Jx, 38, 32, 33. 

Tiryns, h, 16, 17, 25 ; v. 23; vii 
25 ; viii. 2, 33, 46 ; ix. 36. 

Tisias, vi. 17. 

Tissaphernes, iii. 9, 

Titans, the, vii, 18 ; viii. 37- 

Tityus, iii. 18; x. 4, 11, 29. 

Tomb of Helen, a Jewess, at Jeru- 
salem, viii. IG. 
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Tortoises, i. 44; viii. 23. Lyres 
made out of them, ii. 19 ; viii, 17, 
64. 

Townships of Attica, i. 31, 32, 33. 

Traitors, various ones that troubled 
Greece, vii. 10. 

Trajan, the Emperor, iv. 35 j v. 12. 

Treasurie-s, ix. 36, 37, 38 5 x. 11. 

Trench, the Great, iv. 6,' 17, 20, 22. 

Tripods, v. 17 5 vii. 4. 

Triptolemiis, i. 14, 38 ; ii. 14 j vii. 
18 $’ viii. 4. 

Tritons, viii. 2 ; ix. 20, 21. 

Trezen, ii. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 

Trophies, unwisdom of erecting, ix. 
40. 

Trophonius, iv. 16, 32 ; viii. IO5 ix. 
11, 37,39, 40; x. 5. 

Tros, father of Ganymede, v. 24. 

Troy, why it fell, x. 33. (Compare 
Horace, Odes, iii. 3. 18-21. Ilion, 
Ilion Fatalis incestusque judex 
Et mulier peregrina vertit In 
pulverem.”) 

Tyndareusjii. 18; iii. 1,15, 17,18,21. 

Tyrants, the Thirty, i. 29. 

TyrtsBus, iv. 6, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

Ulysses. See Odysseus. 

Umpires at Olympia, v. 9. 

Unknown gods, i. 1 ; v. 14. (Com- 
pare Acts : xvii. 23.) 

Venus. See Aphrodite. 

Vermilion, viii 39. 

Vespasian, the Roman Emperor, vii, 
17. 

Vesta, i. 18 5 ii. 35 ; v. 14. 

Vinegar, its effect on Pearls, viii. 18. 

Voice, found through terror, x. 15. 

Volcanic islands, x. 11. 

Vulcan. See Hephaestus. 


Water, various kinds of, iv. 35. 

To whitewash two vJ-alls, Proverb, 
vi. 3. See Note. 

Wine elevating, iii. 19. C‘Vinum 
laetificat cor hominis.” Ps. ciii. 
.15.) ’ 

Wise Men, ^he Seven, i. 23 5 x. 24. 
Their famous sayings, especially 
Know thyself^ and Not too much of 
•anything^ x. 24. 

Wolves, men turned into, vi. 8 ; viii. 
2. Many in the neighbourhood 
of Croton, vi. 14. None in Sar- 
dinia, X. 17. 

Word for the day given to soldiers, 
ix. 27. 

Wordsworth on Paphne. See Note, 
X. 7. 

World, centre of, x. 16. 

Worshipping the deity with other 
people^s incense, Proverb, ix. 30. 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, i. 25 ; 
iii. 7 ; viii. 62. 

Xenocrates, iv. 32 ; ix. 13, 

Xenophon, i. 3 j v. 6 ; ix. 15. 

Xerxes, i. 8 ; iii. 4 5 vi. 6 5 viii. 42, 
46; X. 7,36. 

Young, Pr., On Commentators, Pre- 
face, p. vi. 

Zancle, iv. 23. 

Zethus, ii. 6 ; ix. 5, 8, 17. 

Zeus, (the Latin the chief of 

the gods, viii. 36. Assumed the 
appearance of Amphitryon, v. 18. 
Traditions about his early years, 

' iv. 33 ; T. 7 s viii, 8, 28, 36, 38. 
His two jars, viii. 24. Repre- 
sented with three eyes, why, a. 
24. 
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— — Aids to Refleotion, and the 
Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer, 3^. doT. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 
3?. dif. 


COLERIDGE’S BlographlaLite- 
rarla ; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3^. M* 

Biographla Epiatolaris. 

Edited by Arthur Turnbull. 2 vols. 
3^. (id. each. 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A* 3^. (id* 

Misoallanies, JEsthetio and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory op Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3A 6rf. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5s. each. 

Philosophy of the Soienoea, 

being an Exposition of the 
Principles of the Cffurs de 
Pkihso]l,hk Positive* By G. H. 
Lewes. Ss. 

CONDE'S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs, Foster. 3 
vols. 3J. 6 d. each, 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. $s. each, 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.—.S>tf 
J USTIN. 

OOZE’S Memoirs of the Duka of 
Marlborough. With his ordinal 
Correspondence. By W. Coxc, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d* 
each. 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols, 3^. 6d each. 
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OnPaWBia. L.)Piirsi3lt of Know- 
ledge mder Difficulties, Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. Sr. 

OtTNlTIKG-HAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 

A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Pleat on. 3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

BANTB. Divine Oomedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. New Edition, by M. L. 
Egerton-Castle. 3 -^* 

— ■ Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. ^ With 
Portrait, an<J 34 Illustrations on 
Steel, after Flaaman. 

DANTE, The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text I 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

DE OOMMINEB (Philip), Me- 
molm of. Containing the Ellslories 
oi Louis XL and Charles VIIL, 
King.s of P'rance, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by |ean de Troyes, 
Trau.slated by Andrew R. Scoblc, 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. 
each. 

DE 2 fO«>S Novels and ivriwel 
laneom Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3i** ('d. each. 

L — Captain Singleton, and 
Cc)h*nel Jack. 

n. — Memoirs ot a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

IIL— Mull Flanders, and the 
Ilistoiy of the Devil, 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works — continued, 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V, — History of the Great Ph^e 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; Sind the 
True-born Einglishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 3^. (>d. 

Also with 86 Illustra- 
tions. Sr. 

DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A, 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7r. e>d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 

5 vols. Vol. L, 3r. 6^3^.; Vols. 
IL-V., 5r. each. 

DE STAEL’S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3^. 6 d. 

DIOTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
uaiitities m irked, and English 
ranslations. With Index Ver- 
borum (022 pages). 5^. 

DlCTlONiiRT of Obsolete and 
Provinoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wnght, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5*^* 

DIDRON’S Christian loono- 
graphy : a History of Christian 
An in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stt/kes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
5^. each. 
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BIOaENES IiAERTltJS. Lives 
aad Opinions of the Ancient 
Phllosopbewi. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 51. 

POBBEB’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the kte Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
51. each. 

P O D B ’ S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6r. 

DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
Bhstory and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 55. 

DRAPE B’S History of the 
InteUeotual Development of 
Biirope. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Ss. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Motion. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5r, each. 

DYER’S History of Modem Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Plas- 
sall, M.A. 6 vols. 35-. 6^ each, 

DYER’S (Dr T, H.) Pompeh : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7r. hd, 

DYER (T. T. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. TMselton Dyer, M,A. 5 j. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By Georg® 
Ebers. Translated by E. §. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6 d. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3^. 6 d, 

ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
^See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
3^. 6 d. each. 

I. — Er-^ays and Representative 
Men. 

II. — English Traifs, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. — Society nnd Solitude— Letters 

and Social Aims — Ad- 
dre.sscs. 

IV. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

EPICTETUS, The Dlsoourflos of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5 j, 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols, each. 

EUTBOPIUS — S^e JtrsTiN. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eooleslastioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F. Cruse, M.A, Sr. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Oorra- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5x. each. 

EAIRKOLT’S Oostume In Eng- 
land. A Ilislory of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rcl Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols, 
5f. each. 
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FIELDING’S Adventees of 
JosepJi Andrews and ids Friend 
Mr. Abraliam Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. 6af. 

— History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. With Cxuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols, 3 j. 6d. each. 

— Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrationa. 5 j. 

FLAXMAN’S Leotees on Scnlp- 
ture. By John Fiaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s, 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays: on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3^. 6d, 

— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3J. 6ct, 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3^. 6d, 

GASPARTS History of Italian 
Lltoraturo to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOtTTH, 
Ohroniole ot-Su Old English 
Ckronkks* 

GESTA ROMANORtTM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 3s, 

GILD AS, Ohroidoles of,— Old 
English Chr&nukst 

GIBBON*S Dediiie md Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 


Churchman- With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

GILBABT’S History, Prtooiplea, 
and Praotioe of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. $s, each. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s, 

GIRALDITS OAMBRBNSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M. A., 
F.S.A. 5^. 

GOETHE’S Faust, Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C, A. Buchheim, Ph.D. $5. 

GOETHE’S 'Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

t. and II. — Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 

plete. (Swanwick;) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V.— -Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII.— Dramatic Works. 

IX.— Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — ^Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XL— Miscellaneous Travels. 

XI L— Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIIL— Correspondence with Zelter 
(out of print). 

XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and AchiHeid. 
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GOLDSmra’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

aiaAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles 11 Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobkl Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5^. 

G-RAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3J. 6d, each. (Vol. III. 
in the Press.) 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 
5 ^* 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
dorus, Longus, and AoMlles 
Tatius — via., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe j and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5 ^* 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3J. 6d, 

GREGOROVITJS, ROMAN 
JOURNALS, 1852-1874. 
Edited by Friedrich Altbaus. 
Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 35. 6d. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6d, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt, With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
a vols. 3 j. 6d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containi^ 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 


With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3^. Bd, 

GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Acc-ession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. p. 6d* 

History of OMliaation, from 

the B"ail of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3x. 6d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Woitfcs and Remains. 

3J. 6^. 

HAMPTON COURT; A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5J. 

HAUPF’S Talas. The Caravan-— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 31. 6 du 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales, 4 vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

I.— Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image, 

II. -- Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables, 

III, — Transformation [The Marble 

Faim], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 
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HAZLITT’S TaWo-talfe. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6^. 

Leotoes on tSie Llteratee 

of tke Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s riays< 
6r/. 

Lieotnres on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3x. 6t/. 

— The Plain Speaker. Opinions 
on Books, Men, and Things. 3^. 6 d, 

Bound Table. 35. 6^/. 

Sketches and Essays. 

3J. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age; or. 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 31. 6 d. 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 

3 ^. 

HEATON’S Oonolse History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5 j. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bo^vring, 
C.B. 3.r. 6^/. 

Travel-Plotures, including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney,and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3J. 6 d* 

HEMOBOEUS. Thoagencs and 
Oharioloa. — See Grbkk Ro- 
mances. 

HELP’S Life of Ohristophor 
Oi>lTnnbua, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.CB. 

.. — Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico, a 
VOI0. 3^. 6</. each. 


HELP’S Life of Plzarro. gj. 6 d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3A 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select Hla- 
torloal Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c,, from 
the 6lh to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
1885. New and revised Edition 
by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 
6 s. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 5J. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms, p. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 31. 6 d. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. $s, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. Sr. 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.- Col. Alex. 
Ewing, z vols. 31. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Danoe of Death 
and Bible Outs. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER’S Iliad. A new trans- 
lation by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 
Vol. I. containing Books L-XII. 
3J. 6 d. (Vol. II. in the Press.) 

Translated into English Prose 

hy T. A. Buckley, B.A. S^. 
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HOMEB’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley, B. A. 

sj- 

— — See also POPB. 

HOOPEB’S (G.) Waterloo : Thie 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans, 3^. 6d. 

The Campaign of Sedan ; 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
Battle. 3J. 

HOEAOE. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 

I.L.D. 3r. 6d. 

HXrCO’S (Viotor) Drama tie 
Worts. Hemani—Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. $s. 6cl, 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J, H. L. Williams. 
3 r. 

HXTMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott4, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 
3j. 6d, each, excepting Vol. V. Sr. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. 5 j. each. 

¥lews of Nature. Translated 

by B. C. Ott^ and H. G. Bohn. 

HITMPHEBYS’ Coin OoUeotor’s 
Manual. ByH. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. Sr. 
each. 


HXJNaABY; its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31, 6d* 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 5f. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
molrs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3r. 6d. 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 5s, 

IBVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, dec. 3J. 6d, each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

11 . — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmiths 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. -The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller, 

V. — Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legencis of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIIL— Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — ^Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., WoHert’s 
Roost. 

XI.— Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—- Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
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lETING’S (WasMugton) Life 
and Letters. By hia Nephew, 
Pierre E. Ir?mg. 2 vols. 3^. (id. 
each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5J. 

JAMES’S (O. P. R.) Life of 
Blohard Ooeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3^, (id. each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women ; Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
35. (id. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Doga. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. $s. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Ootirt of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5 j. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits, $s. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales, 3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

JOSEPHirS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W, Wilson, K.C.B, 5 vols. 
3J. 6 d* each, 

JITLIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanns^ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by d W. 
King, M.A, 51. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions, 2 vols. 
3J. 6 d. each. 

JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M,A. 
5 ^- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. SUL- 
PIOIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A, 5 j. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated byj. M. D. Meikle- 
john. $s. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

phyBloalPoundationeofNatural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique, 
5 ^. 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
P'ronlispiece by Cruikshank. 5.f, 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3J. 6 d, 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3x. 6 d. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3J. 6 d. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Bha 
and Ehana. Complete Edition* 
3r. 6 d. 
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LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
Engilsh Pra naflo Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth. 3^. ta. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serieant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
Jx. iid* each. 

Tales from Shakespeare 

With Iliustrations by Byam Shaw. 
p. 6 d. 

LANE S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane- Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3J. 6<f. each. 

LAPPENBEKG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott6. 2 vols. 
p, 6 ci. each. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting, Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonaido by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5 j. 

LBPSItrS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Stnal Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 5x. 

LESS^G’S Dramatio Works, 

Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmem. 2 vols. 
p, 6 d, each. 

Laokoon, Dramatio Notes, 

and the Rerpreseutation oi 
D^th by the Anotaats. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 31. 

LILLY’S Introdnotlon to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar or 
ASTROLOtiY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. p. 


LITY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. p. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3j. 6 d, each, 

LOCKHART (J. G.)— .S'xx BURNS. 

LODGE’S Portraits of niusMoua 
Personages of Great Britain, 
wi»h Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5x. 
each. 

[Fols. //. IF. and VIL out of 

Irint. ] 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. 5x. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 Vols. cloth, 5 ^. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morucco, 2/. 2x. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
— S&e Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsaha. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. p. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Trannlated by 
Howard Williams, M.A, p. 

LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted *rom the Finsil (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
byj. D. Dulf, M.A 5x. 

Literally translated. By the 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With 
a Metrical Version byJ. M, Good. 

Sx. 
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LtlTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Ldited by William 
Hazlitt. 3^. 6«. 

Autobiography. 

Michelet. ^ 

MAOHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonaroli, various His- 
toncal Tracts, and a Memoir o/ 
Machiavelli. jj. 

MALLHT’S Kortbevn Antiqui- 
ties, or an Uiatorica) Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expedition.^ 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, ot the Ancitmt Scandi- 
navians. Traualaied by bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Erlition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Kdoa, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5f. 

MANISONI. The Betrothed; 
bein^ a Translauon ot ‘ I Pro 
messi Sposi.’ By Ale.ssandro 
Mantoni. With numerous Wood 
cuts. $s. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5.r. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Maaterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6 d. 

Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 
Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. 6d, 

— — Pirate and Three Gutters. 
With 8 Steel Engravings, irom 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A, 3^, (id, 

- — ^ Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, p. 6 d. 

— Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
cravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3f, 6 d. 


MARRYAT’S (Oapt. RN.) 
Poor Jack. Witn 16 illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3f. 6 d, 

Peter Simple With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 31. 6 d, 

MA RTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Tran.slations selected from the 
Works ot English Poets, and 
othei sourres ys. 

Mt^RTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800-- 
1815. p, 6d, 

— History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, a.d. i8i 5“46. 4 vols, 

3^, 6 d. each. 

See Comtes Positive Philosophy, 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIK- 
STBRS Flowers of lilstory, 
from the beginning of the World 
toA.l). 1307. Translated by C. D, 
Yonge, M.A 2 vols. $s. each. 

MAXW hills Victories of Wel- 
logton and the B itisn Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, p, 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Poitraits, 
and Engravings on Steel, p, 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
blograpny. Trans, by William 
IlariiU. With an Appendix (IIO 
pages) of Notes. 31. od, 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the (light of the King in 1791. 
p, 6 d, 
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HIONET’SHistory of theFrenoli 
EeTOlution, from 1789 to 1814. 

6cf. New edition, reset. 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
Jolm Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3^. dif. 

miller (Professor). History 
FMLoaophloally Illustrated, from 
tbe Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
33*. 6f/. eadh. 

HILTON’S Prose Works, Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3x. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of ExplanatdVy Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 31. ^d, 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our VlUage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel, 2 vols. 31. 6^. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatio Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H, Wall. 3 vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary WorUey 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Ss. Sd, each. 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Notes, by 
George Sampson. Introduction 
and Bibliography by A. Guth- 
kelch. The text of the Utopia is 
given as an appendix. 5^. 

MORPHY’S Games of Ohess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lbwenthal 51. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs, 2 vols. 5r. each. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Christ. Translated by J. 
McClintock and C. Blumenthal. 
3J. 6 d. 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J, E. Ryland. 
2 vols, 3r. 6 d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J, E. Ryland, 3^. 6 d, 

NIBBLUNGBN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nib^ungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
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by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 ^- 

NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs, With 8 
Portraits. 5^. 

NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3 j. each. 

NtTGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5J. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
lOLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asserts Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
curious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

OMAN ( J. a.) The Great Indian 
Eplos : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabiiarata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 31. w. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5 j. each, 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
MoUnier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3 j» M, 


PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Allred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 
5 ^* 

PAUSANIAS’ Desorlptlon of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. Sl each. 


PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. SJ. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library, Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. each. 

PERCY’S ReliqueB of Anolent 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3^. each. 

PER 3 IUS . — See Juvenal, 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems, 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. Sf. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 
5-y- 
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PIRBAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 5r. 

TLAKOHB. History of British 
Costnine. from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 liltxstrations. 51. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. gj. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorrias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus, Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II, — The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

in. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI. — ^The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Sinamary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. Sr. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PLIHT. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 


PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. E«lited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. Sr. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives, Translated 
by A. iStewari, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— Morals. Theo«ophical Essays. 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
5r. 

— -Morals. Ethical Essays. 
Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5r. 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 35- 6 d 

POLITICAL CYGL 0 P.®D 1 A. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3J. 6d- each 

[ Fal /. of print, 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carnitliers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

[ VoL I. cist of print* 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Fiaxman’s I)esigns. 51. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Ilymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. $s, 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 
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POTTSHKIN^S Prose Tales: The 
Captain*s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
— ^The Snow Storm — The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights — 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 35. 6(f. 

PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P, 
Winship. 3 vols. 3 j. (id, each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes ot John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 35. (id. each. 

» Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3^. id. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3r. M. 

PROVERBS. Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. Sr. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Verm. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the &rnal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
M arks and M onograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, Sr. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, loj. (>d. 


PROUT’S (Father) Rellquos. Coh 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.Ai 
Nearly 600 pages. SJ". 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. ' 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatlo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3r. 6^f. each. 

RANEE’S History of the Popes, 
during the Last Four Centuries. 
Translated by E. Foster, Mrs. 
Foster’s translation revised, with 
considerable additions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr, 
p. (id. 

RECREATIONS lnSHOOTIN( 3 -. 

By * Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecsture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. 5^. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Frledrlob). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education; 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, p. 6d, 
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BIOHTER (Jean Panl Friedrioh.). 
Slower, Fmit, and TJiom 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col.Alex. 
Ewing. 3^- 6df, 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
firom A.D. 732 to A.B. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A, 
2 vols» 5s. each. 

ROGER OP WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 51. each, 

[ Pi?/. //. of print, 

ROME In the NINETEEKTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

— Seo Burn. 

ROSCOE^S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
hoate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3J* each. 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medlol, 

called *the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c, loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Sou, 3^. fioT. 

RHSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portrmts. 

2 vols. p. 6d. each. 

SALLUST, PLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans, by J. S. Watson, M,A. 5 j. 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands, 7 vole. 3J, 6 d» 
each 

I. — History of the Thirty Years’ 
Wat. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwem, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller's 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intri^e, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, uEsthetical and Philo« 
sophicaJ. 

VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell, 

SCHILLER and GOETHE, 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. 6a, 
each. 

SOHLEGEL’S (P.) Leotures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor* 
rison, M.A. 3jr. 

Leotoes on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem, 
Translated from the German. ^s,6d, 

— Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson, p, 6d, 
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SCHLEQ-EL’S Leotoes on 
Modem History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Csesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitelock. 
3J. 6d. 

JEsthetlo and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3r. 6d. 

SCHLEGEL’S (A. W.) Lectures 
on Bramatio Art and Litera- 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A. J. W, Morrison, M.A. p. 6d. 

SOHOPENHAtTER on the Fonr- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Tranblated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5 j. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5.^. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. I^. Alger. 3^. 6d, 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished Iw his Wife. Translated 
by May Ilerbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. 6 d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3x. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency, Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5 j. 

SHAKESPEARE BOCU- 
MENT 3 . Arranged by B. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3^, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARHS Dramatla 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 yols. 3;. 
each, 

SHAKESPEARE (WilMam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.B., LL.D. Translated 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5x. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 

2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. Ss* each* 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete* With Life by G. G. S. 
3r. 6d, 

SISMONBI’S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 6d. each. 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5x. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A, 6 j. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols, 3J. 6i» each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3^. 6d. 

SMITH’S (Pyo) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition, gj, 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lecjturea 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 

i 3.r. 6d. each. 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


SMOLLETT’S Adventiues of 
Bodericsk Bandom. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cwiikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank^s Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3j. 6if. each. 

The Expedition of Hmn- 

phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cniikshank’s Illustrations. 
3j. 6^/. 

SOCRATES (surnamed ^Soholas- 
tlmis *). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A. D. 305-445). Translated 
Aom the Greek. 5f. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. sj-. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Hclaon. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5s. 

— Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 5^. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3^. 6d» 

SOZOMEH’S Ecclesiastical ffis- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History op Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A. Sr. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vo!s« each. 

STANLEY’S Classtflled Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
3 >mtch and Plemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. $s. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. 5J. 


STAUNTON’S Chess Praxis. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
Handbook. 5 '^* 

Chess-player’s Comp anion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 

5 ^* 

STOOEHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. Sr. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^. 6d. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and 11. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
Sr. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vola. 
Sj. each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Soota. 

2 vols. Sj. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. Sj. 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athons, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5 j. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives oftheTwelve 
OsQsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester, gj. 

SWIFT’S Prow Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. SJ. each. 

L--.A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 



Contained in BohfCs Libraries, 


Swift’s Prose Works (continued). 

early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biograpliical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 

II. — The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick RylandjM. A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

III.& IV, — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V.— «PIist orical and Political 
Tracts (English), 

VI. — The Drapier’s Letter.*?. 
Wiih facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 

VIL-— -HLslorical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodical?. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI,-— Literary Essays. 

XII. — Full Index and Biblio- 

graphy, with Essays on 
the Portraits of Swift by 

Sir Frederick Falkiner, 

and on the Relations be- 

tween Swift and Stella 
by the Rt. Rev. the 

Bishop of Ossory. 

SWIFT’S Poems. Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. 
each. 

TACITTOrs. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. $s. each. 

TASSO’S JeniBalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. Sj. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and D:^ng. 3^. (td, 

TKW BBmK.^See Brink. 

TERENCE and PHJSDRTTS. 
literally translated byli. T, Riley, 
M. A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phoedrus. 5^, 


n 


THE OCRI TITS, BION, MOS. 
CHITS, and TYRT.®US. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman, gj. 

THEODORET and EVAaRITO, 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 5 >f. 

THIERRY’S History of th© 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlitl. 2 vols. 3J, 6 d. each. 

THUOYDTDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale, & vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J.T. Wheeler. 5^. 

THTJDIOHUM ( J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 55, 

DEE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. $s, 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7 j. 6 d, 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary % J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3^. 6a?, each. 

VIEGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A, Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait, ss. 6 d. 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
gdnu, and other Tales. 35'. 6 d, 

WALTON'S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5^. 
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An Alphaietical List of Boohs. 


WALTOH’S Ldves of Donne, 
Hooker, &o. New Edition re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Issaak Walton by Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 51. 

WBLlJNG-rONjLlfeof. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engrawngs. 5 j. 

Victories of. Set Maxwell. 

WEBNEB'S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
liwis. 3r, 6cf. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of ArchsBology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. gj. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 31. 6d, 

WHITE’S Natural History ox 
S^bome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 4.0 Portraits 
end coloured Plates. 5 j. 


WIESELER’S Chronologloal 
SynopsiB of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3.?. ^d. 

WILLIAMofMALMBSBXJRY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5J. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J, S. Watson, 
M.A. , and the Rev. II. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5f. each. 

YOXJNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards, $s, 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 ~ 79* Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map, 2 vols. 3r. 6d, each, 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe, Sr. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for iij. or 
£6 6s. net respectively. The volumes may be selected without 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now numbering 
nearly 750 volumes. 

WJ?IT£ FOE FULL PAETICULARS. 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Wtfk spuially designed title-^ages^ bindings and md-pa^m, 

Fcap. 8vo. In cloth, 2s. net ; 

In leather, 3s. net. 

* The Yoxk Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.’ — Bookman* 

The following volumes are now ready : 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 

Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 

Rev. A. R. SHILI.ETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bullen. 3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane- 
POOLE. 2 vols. 

CALVERLEY. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 
Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by C. S. Calverley. 
With an Introduction by R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux’s Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : JOHNSON’S Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar 
OP Wakefield, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Walpole’s 
Castle op Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE- 

SPEARE, and other English Poets, Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 

VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS’ AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 

BircHHKrM. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 

Text edited and collated by George Sampson, 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES (2 vols.), AMELIA (i vol), JOSEPH 

ANDREWS (i V0l,). 



The Y031K LiBRA'SiY—^on^muid, 

GASKELUS SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in^ 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. CHARLES 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnard HoorRR, M,A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST, Translated by An K A SWANWICK, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, 
Litt.D.. Ph.D. 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 
Translated by M. Steele-Smith. with Introduction and Bibliography by 
Karl Rreul, Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARBLE Faxtn). 
HOOPER’S WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALL OF THE 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS, Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 

of Elia, and Ehana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE TPIOUGHTS 

OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Es.say on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matchew Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 

trations. i vol. PETER SIMPLE With 8 Illustrations, i vol. 

MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

from 1789 to 1814. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS, Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 

Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. CimwAY, 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 

Auguste Molinier by C. Kkgan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVE^ Translated, with Notes and a Life by 

Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four 

Centuries, Mrs. Foster's translation. Revised by G. R. DkNnis. 3 vols, 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with fac.siiiules ol the original illustiations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. Ryi.and, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.--THE WARDEN 
(1 vol), BARCHLSTER TOWERS It vol), DR. THORNE (i vol), 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (1 vol), SMAl.L HOUSE AT ALLING- 
TON (2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSKT (2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated by 

R. Bruce Boswell, 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789, Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
METHAM Edwards, 



MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

Crozvn %vo. with portrait^ 35*. 6^. net each 


This Series represents an attempt to include in a portable form 
the finest passages of our prose masters, with some apparatus 
for the intensive study of what is, by the consent of the specialists, 
the particular author’s very best. The selection of passages has 
been entrusted to the best contemporary guides, who are also 
critics of the first rank, and have the necessary power of popular 
exposition. The editors have also been asked to adjust their 
introductions to the selection, and to write the connecting links 
which form a special feature of the series. These connections 
bring the excerpts together in one focus, and exhibit at the same 
time the unity and development of the given writer’s work. 


First List of Volumes : 

SCOTT. By Professor A. J. Grant. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. Chesterton. 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 

DEFOE. By John Masefield. 

EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 

DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 

DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 

[In the Press.) 

A detmkd prospectus will he sent on application. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 3^. 6 d, net each 


TTie following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter, 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2iid Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated hy Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 2nd Edition. 

FRANS PIALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. . By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 2nd Edition. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A. 
r.S.A. 2nd Edition. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachky, 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI, By Maud CRurrwELL. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE, By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

Wrilff for IllustraUd Prospectus, 



Hew Bditioue, leap. 8 to. is, 6^1. eaoh net 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

or THB 

BRITISH POETS. 

This excellent edition of ^the Englisi classics, with, their complete texts and 
Bcholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extaraots which are just now so much too common.*~-Si. Jameses QazetU, 

■An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.*— Saturday Review. 


Blahe. Edited by W. M. Kossetti. 

Brams. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 vols. 

Butler. Edited j3y B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 

Ohauoer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols, 

OhurchlU. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols, 

ColUnB. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Oowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F.S.A. 8 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 6 vols. 

Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 

Gray. Edited by J. BradshaWi 

IiD-D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev, A. B. 
Grosart. 

Herrlok. Edited by George 
Saintsbnry. 2 vols. 

Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

Kbrke WMte. Edited, with a 
Memoir, bj Sir H. Nicolas. 


Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

PameU. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 8 vols. 

Prior. Edited bj B. B, Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Kaleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
OODRTLT POETS from 1^ to 1660. 
Edited by Ten. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Hogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

6 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev, A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Porman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols, 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. Tovoy. 2 vols. 

VaugHan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols, 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Mitford. 




THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

* The hast insferaotioBi on games and sports by the bast anthorities, at the lowest 
prices.'— Oi»|ford Magamm. 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket. By Feed C. Houand. 
Cricket. By the Hon. and Bev, 

K. LTOTELTOlSr. 

Croquet. By Lieulf.-Ool. the Hon. 

H. 0. Neidhak. 

Lawrt Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WiDBimroaoi!. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. HrLiYAED. 

Tennis and Backets and Fives. 

By J TiLXJLir Maeshall, Major J. Spens, 
and Eev. J. A. Abkan Tait, 

Q-olf. By H. S. 0. Eveeard. 

Double vol. 28. 

Rowing and Sculling. By G-dy 

Eixoe. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. ByE.F.KNiCHT, dbLvol 25. 
Swimming. By Martin and J, 
Baosteb Oobbett, 

Canoeing. By Ik, J. D. Hayward. 
Double vol. 25. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Oiaude 

Wiisoir, Double vol. 28. 

Riding. By W. A. Kerr, Y.O. 
Double Tol 28. 

Ladles’ Biding. ByW.A.KB»R,'V.O. 
Boxing. By B. 0. Ajqlanson-Winn. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 

Facing. ByH.A.CoLMORBDuNN. 


Cycling. By H. H. Griotin, L. A.0, , 

N O.U.. O.T.O. With a Ohaptor for 
LadiPs, by Miss AasrES Woot>, Double 
vol. 2s. [New Edition. 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm. 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By E. G. ALLANSON-WiNwaTid 0 Pkit.. 
Lrppfl-WOTXET. [Double vol. 2«. 

G-ymnastlos. By A. P. Jenkin. 
Cymnastio Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
P. Geap. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Oon- 
BETT and A. F Jenkist. 
Dumb-bells. Bv F Grae. 
Football — Kugby Came. By 
Ha RUT Vassalb. Eeviscd Edition 
(1909) 

Football— Association Game. By 

0. W. Aloook. Revised Edition. 

Hookey By F. S. Orbswell. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Dowlas Adams. 

With a '’haptor for laflio., by Hit. Ii. 
Ohbktham. and a Chapter on 
Skatinr, by a Fon Skater. Dhl. vol. 28, 
Baseball. By Newton Crane, 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 
By J. M. Walkbe and 0. 0. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott. 
Double vol, 28, 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES 

boato.'-lS68 senes of 

Small Svo. cloth, Hlnsta^-ated. Price la. each. 


Bridge. By *TBirpiiAB.’ 
Slx-handed Bridge. By Hubert 
Stuart. 6d. 

Whist By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.E.S. 
Solo Whist. By Robket F. 

GEEffiBr. 

BiOliards. By Major-Gen, A. W. 
Denson, F.R.A.S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall, 

Hints on BEliards. By J. P. 

BuopyiE'AW. Double vol. 28. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G, Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I, Gttnsbebg. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ‘ BmoEEtBy,' 


Beversl and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Berkeley.' 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 

Bdzlque and Orlbbage. 

^By * Berkeley.* 

Eoartfi and Euchre. 

By * Berkeley.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By * Berkeley.' 

Skat. By Louie Diehl, 

A Skat flcoring.book. la. 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingtot-un, *o. By 
Baxtbb-Weat. * 

Parlour and Playground Games, 

By Mm. Laueebtoi Goitme, 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown Zvo is, 6d. net each, 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by James G. 
Gilchrist, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architeaure by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. and Edition, revised. 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Ma'.s^, M A. and Edition. 

CAN ( ERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 6ch Edition. 

CARLISLE By C. King Eley. 

CHES I'ER. By Chari es Hiatt, 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corletth, A.R.L8.A. and Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 4tb Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Swweting, M.A, 3rd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw. B.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Mas.s6, M.A. sth Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. and Edition, revised. 
LICHF'IELD. By A B. Clikton. 3rd Edition, revised. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 4th Edition. 

LLANDAFF. By E. C. Morgan Witxmott, A.R.I B.A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H B. Quennei.l. and Edition, revised. 

OXFORD By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Editi m, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W D Sweeting. 3rd Edition, revised. 

RIPON By Cecil Hallett, B.A. and Edition. 

ROCHESTER. Bv G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 

ST. ASAPH, Bv P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. and Edition. 

ST. PA t'RICK’S, DUBLIN ■ y Rev. J. H Bernard, M.A., D.D. and Edition. 
ST. PAUL’S By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 4th Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. Bv Georgs Worley. 

SAUSRURY. Bv Gleeson White. 4th Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock M.A. and Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dkarmer, M.A. 4th Edition. 

WINCH SIER. By P. W Sergeant, 4th Edition, revised. 

WORCTCSTER. By E. F. Strange. 3rd Edition, 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. sth B'-dition. 

Uniform tmih ahme Soviet. Now ready, u. Sd’. net each. 

BATH ABBEY, MALME'^BURY ABBEY, and BRAD FORD-ON- AVON CHURCH. 
By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BRVFRi F.Y MTTvT^'l If'.R. Kv ’ u/vrler Hiatt, and Fdition. 

ST. MARY REDCLIKFR, BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MassiS. \In p-eparatlon, 

THE CHURf HEi OK COVENTRY. By Frederick W. Woodhousb. 

MALVEKN priory. Bv the Rev. Ani hony C Deans. (Jit the Press^ 

ROMSEY ABBEY Bv the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIHLD By Gkorgb Worley. [and Edition. 

ST MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev Canon C. F Routledqh. 
STRATF 0 R 1 )- 0 N- WON church. By Harold Bakbr. and Edition. 

THB: TEMPLE CHURCH By George Worley. 

TEWKR-'RHRY ABBEY. By H. J. - . J. MassE, M A. 4th Fdition. 

WIM BORNE MINUTER ind CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. and Edition. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profmely Illustrated, Crown Zvo^ cloth ^ 2^. SioT. net each, 

AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S, Mylne. 

CHARTRES : Phe Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H J. L. J. Mass^, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches, By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 



New from Cover to Cover. 


WEBSTERS 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

M essrs, bell have pleasure in announcing an 
entirely new edition of Webster's International 
Dictionary. The fruit of ten years' work on 
the part of the large staff of Editors and Con- 
tributors is represented in this edition, which is in no 
sense a mere revision of ^The International,' but exceeds 
that book — in convenience, quantity, and quality — as 
much as it surpassed the ‘Unabridged.' 

Points of the New International. 

300,000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. Half this number 
in old International. 

2,700 PAdrES, every line of which has been revised and reset. (^900 
pages in excess of old International, and yet the new book is prac- 
tically the same size.) 

6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, each selected for the clear explication of 
the term treated. 

DIVIDED PAGE : important words above, less important below. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 
SYNONYMS more skilfully treated than in any other English work. 
GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY are up to date, 

MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people than 
any other Dictionary. 

GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, 
Authority, Utility. 

WMITX! NOW for fiM prospectus and specimen pages 

LONDON : G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 

York House, Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C. 


10,000. S. 8c S. 
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